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The editors are pleased to be able to present the third monograph in this 
series of monographs which emphasizes severe behavior disorders of chil- 
dren and youth. This is an ongoing effort designed to make available the 
most current information and research related to this area The problems 
associated with the treatment and education of behaviorally disordered 
children continue to be a ma)or concern for the professionals involved m 
providing services to this population. 

It IS our hope thatlhis monograph will assist all of us in better understanding 
and dealing with this phenomenon These papers once again are the result 
of the Third Annual Conference on Severe Behavior Disorders of Children 
and Youth held at Arizona State University on November 15. 16. and 17, 
1979 The conference wasjointly sponsored oy Teacher Educators for Chil- 
dren with Behavior Disorders and the Department of Special Education at 
Arizona State University, and was endorsed by the Council for Children with 
Behavioral Disorders. This issue is divided into specific topical areas which 
reflect the major emphasis of the conference. The areas addressed are (1 ) 
Severe Behavior Disorders of Children and Youth. (2) Juvenile Delin- 
quency (3) Behavior Disorders at the Secondary Level. (4) Teacher Train- 
ing in Behavior Disorders, and (5) Teaching Self-Control to Behaviorally 
Disordered Children. 

The editors would like to thank the College of Education at Arizona State 
University and Dr. Robert Stout. Dean of the College of Education, for the 
continued assistance provided whicti has made this effort a success 
We would further like to acknowledge the Council for Children with Be- 
havioral Disorders for their assistance in publishing this monograph 

Robert B. Rutherford, Jr.. Ph.D. 
AHoriso G. Prieto. Ph.D. 
Jane E. McGlothlm. Ph.D. 



A Glimpse of the Past 
And A Look at the Future 



Lyndal M. Bullock 



Special education as an identifiable component within the educational 
structure came to the forefront in the late 1950 s. This visibility resulted in 
large part because of the federal government's activity relative to handi- 
capped individuals In fact, we as special educators might say that we owe 
our very existence to the "Big Brother in Washington." 

Most of us are familiar with the legislative history that has been a significant 
part of our heritage Virtually everyone of us here toddy owe our piofes- 
Signal preparation, either directly or indirectly, to one of the legislative acts 
which have provided training funds for us to attend school or we have ob 
tamed preparation m BEH funded programs or have been taught by persons 
who have taken advantage of federal funds designated for training person 
nel to work with the handicapped 

While early concern for the handicapped was directed toward the training of 
professional personnel to work with the handicapped, more recently the leg 
islative action has focused upon the direct $er\/,ces being provided the 
child with special needs. Tht evidence of this perhaps is best seen through 
the passage of two significant pieces of legislation The Vocational Rehabif 
itation Act of 1973. Section 504, and PL 94-142 Education of All Handi- 
capped Act of 1975. Educationally, it is virtually impossible to implement 
one of these laws without the other. 

These two pieces of federal legislation, whether we like it or not. are going 
to. or have, dramatically impacted upon the way we have been doing things 

The public schools have already had to face up to the mandates of providing 
more appropriate services for the handicapped They have had to begin to 
rethink, in many cases, their total delivery models that have been designed 
and operative within the school districts. 

I don t know about the school districts in your geographjc arVa. but in many 
parts ot the country, numerous changes that have had to occur rather rap 
idly (by educational standards, at least) have been extremely painful 
some districts, years ago. bought into one or two special education delivery 
models (re. self-contained classrooms, or segregated facilities, or re* 
source rooms) and have felt that this w3s the way to appropriately accom- 
modate the special needs of the handicapped Practically every district I 
know, has had to readdress its delivery system arid make changes m order 
to comply with PL 94-142. 

School districts have had to provide rather massive inservice training to their 
professional personnel, especially the regular educators, in order to assist 
them in a whole array of added responsibilities These responsibilities in- 
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elude (3) how tu work with parents of the handicapped — they are often a 
different group of folks, in that they are more assertive and more concerned 
about the appropriateness of the education and learning environment bemg 
provided their children, (b) how to work with regular educators who h^ve 
had to learn how to function effectively on admissions, review and dismissal 
committees at the local school levels, (c) they are being asked to adapt the 
day-to-day inMruction to accommodate the special cf^ild who may be re- 
ceiving all or portions of hiS/ her instruction within a regular classroom, (d) 
how to utili^? special equipment that might be needod by a special child, (e) 
how to readjust standards of evaluation to accommodate for individual dif- 
ferences, and the list could go on Today. I see many school personnel 
bending and becoming very frustrated with all these new demands 

in addition, faculties m Schools of Education will also feel the impaci of the 
mandates Therefore, we must immediately, if we haven t already done so. 
begin to examine jost what all these changes mean for hovv we are training 
teachers 

Two or three years ago we saw the requirement added to many certification 
formats for at itfdst a survey course in special education to beincluded mthe 
preservice preparation program for all teachers The State of Oklahoma, for 
instance required that all certificated personnel have thtS course prior to 
any certificate renewal 1 vividly recall the first semester of implementation 
of this requirement when about 50Q teachers. admini&Uators. and others 
Showed up to take this newly mandated course and the College had no addi 
ttonai funds The legislature, m its infinite wisdom, failed to provide any dol- 
lars to assist institutions of higher eduodtiun tu rtfspundtuthis lequiiennent 
As a result, we hurriedly hired adjuncts, put large sections m auditoriums, 
and proceeded to insult the intelligence of regular educ ators by lecturing 
to them about special kids 

Generally, these approaches have not worked One state, of which I am 
aware, tried to ri'peal this requirement after a year of implementation 
School personnel with whom 1 have interacted do not feel that such an ap 
proach IS sufficient to enable them to respond to the needs of the handi- 
capped 

In the Stateof Texas we have recently been mandated to infuse four specific 
requirements into the elementary and secondary educa'ion courses with- 
out adding any additional hours to the curriculum I coordinate a special 
project for the dean to work with the faculty in the infusion process This is 
anawesometask even though the faculty committees have beenabsolutely 
super to work v.ith - but we are asking that additional content be added t* 
an already bulging curriculum, we are asking fa :ulty with little personal ex- 
posure to handle ipped children and in many cases w»th little, if any. foi mal 
course work in the education of the handicapped, to provide juniors and sen 
lors with appropriate instruction about how to accommodate the handi- 
capped m the regular classroom 

The handwriting is on the wall that this approach is the wave of the future as 
evidenced by the distribution of federal dollars by the Bureau for Education 
of the Handicapped In fiscal year 1980-81, for example, approximately 34 
percent of the total BEH Division of Trainings budget will go for special edu 
cation trammg of regular education teachers 



Other service providers are also going to be affected by forcing a re-exami- 
nation of the credentials Insurance companies may even have some effect 
of controlling qualifications to staff hired by agencies who provide related 
services to students 

PL 94-142 holds the State Education Agency responsible for the services 
provided to the handicapped, yet related service personnel often have a li- 
censure procedure withm their own disciplma professional, which is not 
under the control of the SEA How can the SEA be assured that the related 
service personnel are indeed qualified to deliver the service to a unique 
population'^ The integrity factors are going to force SEA's to think about a 
series of options relative to personnel regulatory practices. 

The policies existing withm states relative to providing services to the acjudi- 
cated handicapped pupil are going to have to undergo extreme scrutiny 
The SEA isenpowered by PL 94-142 to also supervise the provision? of the 
Act relative to all other state agencies that provide services to the handi- 
capped Thus, state correction agencies must provide all the same safe- 
guards for the handicapped as the public schools and be monitored by the 
SEA PL 94- 1 42 not Only affects instruction but impacto with a constancy of 
legal responsibilities and liabilities previously not encountered by public 
schools or state agencies There are several recent law suits regarding the 
right to services of the adjudicated hand.capped. (Doe v Henderson, Ten- 
nessee. Val Rainey v Tennessee DepL of Education, Mawe T v Holladay. 
Mississippi) 

It becomes rapidly evidenced that the entire delivery process for the handi- 
capped IS being re-examined and is undergoing some rather dramatic 
changes, whether we like it or not changes in which all professionals 
m special education are either very much involved or who soon will be 

I would like to address some of the issues and concerns that are related to 
the delivery of ser \oes to the emotionally disturbed 

Programs for the emotionally disturbed or behaviorally disordered are a rel- 
atively new area of service for the public schools. As most of us are aware, 
traditionally disturbed ^.hildren received services through mental health 
centers and residential treatment centers 

Public schools, nationally, have rr ore readily responded to specialized serv- 
ices for other types of handicapped than they have for the emotionally dis- 
turbed This IS understandable, in that early psychiatric intervention models 
tended to minimize the value of education in the treatment process Also the 
inability of school districts to be able to secure appropriate related services 
for the emotionally dist jrbed have inhibited program development For ex- 
ample, a few years ago, m the State of Florida, we were graplmg with how to 
oeliver mental health services to children in rural areas when two-thirds of 
the counties did not have a pediatrician to provide even basic health serv- 
ices The label of emotional disturbance has also had a stigmatizing effect 
often leaving these children without a viable parent group to lobby for their 
rights and needs 

Sometime ago I was working with a group of teachers in East Texas and v/e 

were discussing how to work with children with special needs and their fam 

ihes T hese teachers ha J very different concerns- they served children who 3 



came from rural homes who d»dn t even have outdoor pnveys, and no wa- 
ter-not just lack of running water, but lack of pumps, therefore, they could 
only bathe whenever it rained or they used the creek or pond. 

it s hard to deal with special learnmg and management problems when the 
social problem is even more glaring 

Undoubtedly, there are numerous other reasons that special services have 
not developed for the emotionally disturbed-some of these reasons are 
issues among we professionals who profess to know something about how 
to deal with these kids 

Public school services for the emotioi ally disturbed are becoming more 
available as evidenced by national statii^lics In 1963. of the 79,500 emotion- 
ally disturbed pupils being served, 30,800 were being served in public 
school programs In 1971, of the 113,000 emotionally disturbed pupils 
served, about half were being served m public school programs In 1977. 
about 288.000 emotionally disturbed pupils were being served in educa 
tional programs Although these figures represent a rather dramatic growth 
mservices. theemotionaliy disturbed population remains oneof thelargest 
unserved populations of handicapped pupils m the U.S today it is esti 
mated that during the 1977*78 school year there were about 740.000 emo- 
tionally disturbed pupils (72 percent) who were unserved 

Recently. 1 was asked to chair a national conference focusing on the Se- 
riously Emotionally Disturbed to be sponsored by the international Council 
for Exceptional Children In designing the call for papers. I spent a lot of time 
talking with colleagues and professionals from our discipline, as well as 
those from allied disciplines across the U S . to ascertain what the current 
issues really are Several specific topics emerged which I shall present, 
some of which I will comment on briefly Incidentally, in thinking about 
the«:. several are the same issues that we were grapling with years ago 
when 1 first became involved m special education 



Legal Issues which affect definition and prevalence. 

In a soon to be published paper by Dr James Kauffman. fear is expressed 
that the effects of PL 94-142 could have disasterous consequences for the 
majority of disturbed children because of the way definition and prevalence 
are handled 

First of all. the rules and regulations that accompany the law and that de- 
scribe the population are derived from Bower's (1969) definition, a defini- 
tion that leaves the decision of whether or not a child is di^^turbedtoclinical 
judgment But then there is a clause appended to it (PL 94 142) which says 
that children who are socially maladjusted but not emotionally disturbed 
are not included 

Are we really to believe that that exclusionary clause will not make a bu- 
reaucratic nightmare of attempts to provide appropriate education for kids 
whose behavior gets them into serious trouble but who can be ignored on a 
technicality because there is a mental health expert willing to sry that the 
child's difficulty is not due to disturbed emotions'? 

4 Disturbed children are defined, for purposes of PL 94-142. ir a loose 
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enough way that we could include just about any child we wanted, and just 
about any child could he excluded if it were convenient. 

Definition provides the basis for prevalence. And something disturbing Is 
happening with prevalence estimates For years, the Bureau for Education 
of the Handicapped has estimated that 2.0 percent of the school-age popu- 
lation IS disturbed, a figure which most of us believe to be very conservative 
The government is now finding that a head-count of disturbed children 
served by special education is turning up just less than 0.5 percent Why the 
discrepancy' One hypothebis is that many otthe disturbed children are 
bemg served under other categories, such as mentally retardation or learn- 
ing disabilities Another hypothesis is that there really aren't as many dis- 
turbed children as we thought— that BEH overestimated the number by a 
factor of 4. an lotd which experts refute Let us consider another alternative 
explanation 

When the law went into effect in September, 1978. it said that all children 
Identified as disturbed had to be served. Just prior to that time. BEH figures 
showed that about 25 percent of the estimated number of disturbed children 
were receiving services. It makes sense to believe that PL 94-142 had the ef- 
fect of freezing services at the level (in terms of number of children served) 
provided when the law took effect, i.e., at about 5 percent of the school 
population Why and how could it do that, one might ask. since the law 
states that ail disturbed children must be identified and served'^ It's fairfy 
simple A child is disturbed when some authority says he is If it isn't con- 
venient to call a child disturbed, who is to say the school musf^ And why 
should the schools go out of their way now to identify and serve these chtl 
dren'? Identification and service are now a unity by legislative act You car 
not say there are disturbed children in your school but that you haven't re- 
sources presently to serve them 

Social policy may have potentially damaging (restrictive) effects upon 
services' 

What IS the most appropriate intervention model for emotionally disturbed 
children? 

While I generally support the concept of the least restrictive environment, it 
IS a global term which is often ill-defined and often left to individual interpre- 
tation Thus. I have many concerns about what I see happening to emotion- 
ally disturbed children in relation to this concept The resource room con- 
cept—where the child leaves the regular class for some portion of the day 
for special instruction— often does not provide for consultation time be- 
tv/een regular teacher and special teacher If this is missing- what is really 
special about special education for the emotionally disturbed student'^ This 
approach, to me. is similar to the 50-mmute "therapeutic trip" where the in 
dividual IS left without appropriate support for the other 23 hours . 

I (cautiously) believe this type of intervention approach to be little more 
than an administrative ploy to illustrate that a lot of children are receiving 
services without addressing the quality nor the generalizability of such 
services 

Enough of my biases Regardless of the models, there needs to be a full 
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continuum of services available within a district because no one model is 
adequate for all chiidreni 



What Is autism? Who are the autistic, and what do we do about It? 

The topic of autism is one of the hottest topics in the fielJ right now. Parents 
^ of autistiu children rapidly are becoming a strong lobby. In our State* they 
were instrumental in getting autism listed as a separate category- no 
longer under emotionally disturbed. - which requires a new set of program 
guidelineb. teacher credentialmg and all that goes with it in the State of 
New York, autism vvas rece ^tly placed under Developmental Disabilities 

Will autism eventually become as much a potpourri as the general category 
of emotional disturbance'^ 



What alternative approaches could be, should be employed to educate the 
emotionally disturbed? 

This IS a topic especially critical with ado ^rxents— should we not imme- 
diately explore career education and/or work stuoy programs of some sort 
designed to enhance their feeling of self-worth and accomplishment while 
at the same time providing alternatives to learning^ 

What about the use of alternative schools that have different standards of 
conformity and greater therapeutic support systems among a caring and 
trained staff'' 

This issue js a topic that was recently addressed through an Invisible Col- 
lege of the Council for Exceptional Children 



Cooperative efforts among agencies and institutions who serve the emo 
tionally disturbed must increase if we are to accomplish our goals for 
intervention. 

We must take more definitive steps to communicate with and coordinate ef- 
fort With m*^ntal health, juvenile courts, and child welfare personnel The 
, Privacy A A has impeded alot of sharing of data relative to specific clients 

Issues around teacher preparation and service delivery models 

How do we recruit personnel to commit themselves to work with these kinds 
of kids'^ 

Once committed, hovwdo we tram them"? Should the training be categorical 
or noncategoricaP 

Should preparation be unique to special populations such as teachers m 
state training schools for adjudicated pupils, for teachers in residential 
treatment centers or teachers in other special settings'' 

V^'hat are appropriate mservice models for credentialmg and for providing 
6 avenues for off-campus, field-based degrees'? 




There are Issues around instructional procedures 

How can the affective and cognitive domains be more appropriately 
combined? 

For many years the field has been somewhat polarized between the behav- 
lorists and humanists. Probably neither have been as effective as they mtght 
have been had polarization not been there. 

What are the appropriate continuous measurement procedures for analyz- 
ing social and academic behaviors that are both effective and efficient for 
use by classroom teachers'' 

Supportive services to families 

More and more parents are being requested to participate in the decision- 
making process for their children's educational program What can parents 
and professionals learn from-each other which will enable both to be capa- 
ble of fulfilling their respective responsibilities relative to predefined inter- 
vention strategies'' 

Often the greatest support comes from having adequate knowledge on 
which to base decisions. Both parents and professionals have a need for ac- 
curate information' 



Administrative issues 

How can greater cooperation exist between universities. State Education 
Agencies (SEA's), and Local Education Agencies (LEA's) in providing train- 
ing which IS competency specific'' 

I see some very saddening things happening SEA's and LEA's are not really 
working closely with local universities and provide training I am not imply- 
ing that University faculty should do all the training nor that they have all 
knowledge, but for SEA's and LEA's and Universities to develop isolated 
training programs and formats does a disservice to everyone involved 



How do we prevent teacher burn-out? 

This IS a topic that is frequently discussed these days I have often heard 
people talking about preparing or setting up systems for teachers to rotate 
out of programs for the emotionally disturbed for a mental health reprieve 
instead, wny don t we find ways to impact upon employing dgencies/institu- 
tions to'provide ongoing mental health support that is necessary in order to 
maintain qualified personnel in these positions 

Such an approach would be less expensive to the employing agencies over 
the long haul and it would inevitably assist those teachers affect to feel bet- 
ter about themselves and to allow them to continue to perform at optimum 
levels in programs designed for those children to whom they have made a 
professional commitment 

I am certain that there are many other issues m the field, but hopefully. I 



have given you an idea of how far we have yet to go before we can begin to 
feel good about what ts happening to the disturbed children iii our society. 

You and I must try to design educational services, at all leveb. so they are 
habilitative m-nature and thus dimmish the need for increasing rehabilitative 
services 

John Kennedy, in his speech to the 88th Congress, pointed out that emo- 
tional disturbance effects more families, places more strain upon the public 
treasury, and causes a greater loss of human potential than any other condi- 
tion in the United States. 

Let's find away to do our part to help this very special populajon~a better 
way. a way that is more effective, and a way that demonstrates a sense of 
urgency and caring 



Lyndal M Bullock Professor, Divfston of Spoctal Education, North Toxas Stato Unt- 
vorsity. Donton T$xas 
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INTRODUCTION 

The education of autistic children in the classroom presents even the rrost 
highly trained practitioner with the challenging task of on-going assess- 
ment of the optimal educational environment for each child Frankel (1976) 
discusses the various environmental options available to the teacher of the 
autistic Child, each option having the potential of markedly affecting a 
child's academic performance These options, generally, focus upon the 
areas of curriculum delivery, optimal type and schedule of reinforcement, 
and the effects of the presence of other students in the same teaching 
Situation 

In the assessment process, the teacher is often faced with, as Guskin and 
Spicker (1968) point out. the shortcomings of traditional research meth- 
odologies m making definitive decisions with such heterogeneous group 
of children In dealing with autistic children in a classroom setting, the 
teacher s role is extended to that of an educational researcher whose task is 
to examine completely each aspect of the teaching-learning interaction 
Blatt and Garfunkel ( 1 973) emphasize the evaluation of a variety of methods 
across varied settings in studying individual children and how they change 
m different educational environments. Systematic observation of the class- 
room behavior of an autistic child is. thus, essential m order for the teacher 
to answer some of these important environmental questions 

One such question relates to the decision regarding the general applicabil- 
ity of the one-to-one teacher-to-child ratio. This is a crucial point m the on- 
going assessment of autistic children Most professionals would agree that 
a developmental goal for these children is movement to small group learn- 
ing situations As Flaherty (1976) points out. these situations more closely 
approximate community classroom environments and thus are more desir- 
able The issue of one-to-one vs group treatment -s not. therefore, viewed 
as a question of movement into a group. It is. rather, viewed as a process of 
systematically assessing the optimal time for such a change This assess- 
ment must take into account a variety of behavioral, developmental and 
cognitive factors, / e . m seat, attending to task. 



Lovaas and Koegel (1973) state that a large majority of research investigat- 
ing variables m the treatment of autistic children has utilized a one-to-one 
teacher-child ratio. A one-to-one teacher-child ratio, for example, was em 
pioyed With autistic children by Wolf. Risley and Mees (1 964) to modify tan 
trum behavior, by Hewett (1965), Lovaas (1966. 1969). and Risely and Wolf 
(1967) to establish functional speech, by Lovaas. Freitas, Nelson and 
Whalen (1967) and Metz (1965) to condition generalized imitation, by He- 
wett (1964. 1966) to teach reading skills, and by Marshall (1966) to establish 
self-help skills Koegel ano Rincover (1974) state that although operant 
procedures m one-to-one treatme^jt have been extremely productive m a 
variety of situations and with diverse behaviors, such procedures have not 
been systematically investigated in the classroom setting Furthermore. 
Frankel and Graham (1976) mdicaie that some researchers have been will 
ing to make generalizations as to optimal environmental factors present in 
the teaching situation, but these were made largely as a resul* of climcal 
experience 

While most researchers look to the group on an eventual goal, many of 
those who have dealt with autistic r.hildren m classroom settings view long 
term one-to-one teacher-child rutio as necessary for the education of autis 
tic children (Birnbrauer. BijOu, Wolf, and Kidder, 1965. Coffey and Werner. 
1987. Graziano, 1970, Hewett and Blake, 1973. Lovatt. 1962. Openheim. 
1974) Other researchers, through not utilizing systematic assessment 
techniques in terms of the one-to-one variable, nonetheless have demon 
strated success for group teaching of autistic children (Fisher and Glanviile. 
1970, Halpern. l970) 

Interesting to note as well as Blatt and Garfunkel s (1973) contention that 
mentally retarded children are not influenced by the parameter of teacher 
child ratio In work with mentally retarded populations, other researchers 
have again lent support to both one-to-one treatment (Gardner. 1971. 
Wagner and Sternlicht. l975) and group treatment methods (Bigelow and 
Griffiths. 1972. Davis. 1969. Fielding. 1972. Storm and Wiilis. l978) 

Koegel and Rincover (1974) systematically investigated the feasibility of 
modifying the behavior of autistic children m a classroom environment 
Eight autistic children were taught certain basic classroom behaviors that 
were assumed to be necessary for subsequent learning to take place in the 
classroom These behaviors included attending to the teacher upon com 
mand. imitation, and an eiementary speaking and recognition vocabulary 
3ased on research documenting the effectiveness of one-to-one proce 
dures for modifying such behaviors, these behaviors were taught in one-to 
one sessions The authors found, however, that behaviors taught m a one 
to-one setting were not pei formed consistently in a classroom sized group 
(eight students to one teacher) This was also found in a group as small as 
two children with one teacher In addition, the children evidenced no acqui 
sition of new behaviors m a classroom environment over a four-week pe 
nod Given these results, the authors proceeded to introduce a treatment 
procedure based upon fading into the classroom stimulus situation from the 
one-to-onestimulus Situation Such treatment was found to be highly effec 
tivo in producing both a transfer in stimulus control and the acquisition cf 
new behaviors m a kindergarten/ first grade classroom environment 
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Forness (1974) has pointed out that emphasis has been given to alternate 
methods of evaluating autistic children, particularly m providing meaning- 
ful information about the child's educational progress One such method 
(Graham. 1972) has utilized direct observation of autistic children m brief 
simulated teachin9 situations In each situation the tasks, reinforcers. and 
teaching settings are systematically varied Similar to assessment iech- 
niques derived previously from operant work with retarded children ^Lmds- 
ley. 1964). measurements centered around frequency or duration of a:tend- 
ing behaviors, response latency, verbalizations and descriptive acts 

Based, m part, upon the method cited above. Frankel and Graham (1976) 
used systematic observation techniques to assess the adaptive perform- 
ance, attention, and maladaptive behavior of retarded and autistic pre- 
school children Two groups of six children, previously diagnosed as autis- 
tic and mentally retarded, were observed for seven 20-minute sessions The 
following environmental parameters were manipulated teacher-child ratio, 
presence cf food reinforcement, and skill area being presented Given the 
data provided from direct and systematic observation, the results suggest 
that food reinforcement and the one-to-one teacher- jhild ratio may not 
generally enhance adaptive performance, but may have an effect upon at- 
tention and tantrum behavior Also, attention to task was found to be more 
predictive of adaptive behavior than attention to.teacher Furthermore, in- 
teracnons were generally lacking between the above parameters and diag- 
nostic group, while level of functioning did show such interactions 

The results of the stuTi.e? cited above support the prr. ice of systematic be- 
havioral observation with auiistic children Alsa the techniques utilized 
provide a framework m which individual differences can be measured and 
used to design effective educational environments 
The purpose of this investigation was to compare the mtranndividual differ- 
ences in adaptive and attending behaviors of two autistic children upon vary- 
ing the teacher-child ratio from a o.ie-to-one to a one-to-two situation 
Tasks in a variety of language, pre-academic. social and motor skill areas 
were at thetimeof the experiment Jaughttothese particular students using 
a one-to-one toacher^child ratio A modified and abridged version of the 
procedure proposed by Frankel and Graham (1976) was utilized to system- 
atically assess the subiects ability to move into a group teaching situation 
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METHOD 

Sub|ects 

The two subjects werp members of a self-contained class for autistic chil- 
dren m a suburban elementary school Subject 1, a seven-year-old male, 
was completing his second year m the autistic program He had previously 
been placed m a program for trainable mentally handicapped students Sub- 
ject 2 an e.ght-year-old female, was completing her third year in the autist.c 
program No information was available regarding her previous placement A 
multi-disciplinary team consisting of a psychologist, teacher, occupational 
therapist and speech and language therapist was directly involved with 
placement of the subjects in the autistic program The specific identifying 
characteristics outlined by Creak (1961) served as the guideline for place- 

Jo 
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ment At the time of placement, both subjects were described as severely 
impaired m all phases of language acquisition, with no social interaction of 
any description Lack of intellectual development or retardation was ob- 
served in certain areas of functioning* while both subjects did exhibit nor 
mal or supen - abilities in other areas. At the time of this experiment, both 
Subjects hdd attained a skill level in the area of language where they were 
able to use 1 2 words m response to questionb and m making demands. An 
IQ was not available for either subject due to an earlier determination of un- 
testable status. The following developmental information current with this 
experiment was available for each subject and is provided in Table ^ 

Setting 

The physical setting involved a table 1,2 m A 7mA 6 m. located ma learn* 
ing area withm the classroom This particular classroom was partitioned 



TABLE 1 

Average Ages of the Total Skills Achieved on the 
Monterey County Pupil Developmental 
Progress Scale, Level 1 



Subject 1 Subject 2 
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Motor Development 

Gross Muscle 2-7 3-11 

Fine Muscle 2-7 3-6 

Social' Emotional 

Social Skills 2-9 2-7 

Self-Development 2-6 2-6 

Cognitive Skills 

Self-Awareness 1-6 2-7 

Sensory Perception 2-4 2-10 

Quantitative Concepts 3-0 3-0 

Communication 

Receptive Skills 1«9 2-9 

Expressive Skills 1-11 2-4 

Self -Help 

Eating Habits 2-6 3-3 

Dressing 2-6 3-3 

Personal Care 2-9 3-4 

Health 3-6 2-9 

Travel 2-6 2-10 

Safety 2-5 3-0 

Individual Expression 

Music and Rhythms 2-3 2-9 

Arts and Crafts 2-9 2-11 

Recreation ' 3-0 3-0 
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into smaller learning areas using one of the walls of the room and two mo- 
bile classroom dividers Thus, three sides of each learning area were en- 
closed. The specific learning area chosen for the experiment measured ap 
proximately 2.5 m a 1.8 m. The subjects were familiar and comfortab'e 
working in this area, and it was thus the site for each session 

During the one-to-one sessions the subject sat at the table directly across 
from and facing the teacher The width of the table. 7 m. separated the 
teacher and subject. During the one-to-two sessions, the subjects sat di- 
rectly next to one another at the table, facing the teacher who was seated 
across and at an equal distance from each subject. Again, the width of the 
table separated the teacher and subjects 

Given the absence of a one-way mirror, the investigator sat approximately 2 
m outside the learning area Since one of the sides was not enclosed, an un- 
obstructed view of the subjects and teacher was possible 



Procedures 

The experiment involved two consecutive 15-mmute sessions for eight 
school days, divided equally over a two-week period For this investigation 
two versions of a cognitive task, referred to as Task A and Task B. were de- 
veloped for use in both one-to-one and one-to-two teaching situations A 
graduate intern who had been working with both students since the begin- 
ning of the school year conducted the teaching sessions The sessions were 
run as follows During Week 1. at 10 30 a m .Subject 1 received one-to-one 
instruction in Task A At 10 45~^m . Subject 2 joined Subject 1 and the 
teacher for one-to-two instruction in Task B This format was used for the 
first Monday through Thursday, during which Subject Vs behavior was 
measured across teaching situations For the one-to-two sessions during 
this first week. Subject 2 served as the second subject m the teaching situa 
tion During the second week, at 10 30 a m . both subjects received one-to- 
two instruction in Task B At 10 45 a m . Subject 2 received one-to-one in- 
struction in Task A This format was used for the second Monday through 
Thursday, curing which Subject 2's behavior was measured across teach- 
ing situations Subject 1 served the function as the second subject in the 
teaching situation during this second week's one-to-two sessions The for- 
mat IS summarized in Table 2 

T he particular sequence in the format regarding the teaching situation, i e . 
1 1.1 2,1 3.1 l.andthetask./ e . A. B.B,A.wasmanipulatedinsuchaway 



Wookl 
Week II 




TABLE 2 

Format for the Experimental Sessions 

Session Time Subject Situation Task 



10 30 
10 45 
10 30 
10 45 



1 

1 and 2 

2 and 1 

2 



1 1 
1 2 
1 2 
1 1 



A 
B 
B 
A 
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as to attempt to counterbalance any order effect wh»ch may have hmdered 
or enhanced the adaptive performance and/ or attending behavior of the 
subjects \ 

The following is a description of the discrete trial format (Santa Barbard Au- 
tism Project. 1977) and tasks used in the experiment 

In a one-to-one session, when Task A was performed, the subject was pre- 
sented wiih five picture cards of common fruits, e.p., pear, banana The direc- 
tions required thesubject. upon request, to hand theteacher two of the fruit 
cards, e g,. Give me apple and banana. " A correct response v as judged as 
the subject s successful retrieval of the two stimulus cards, not necessarily 
m sequential order This retrieval included both picking up the correct cards 
and handing them to the teacher. During subsequent trials, thesubject was 
asked for different combinations of two stimulus cards. 

In the one-to-two sessions, trials were alternated, back and forth, between 
tnesubjects so as to provide each subject with thesame number of trials per 
session 

When usmg Task B the directions and performance criteria remained the 
same The difference was that instead of using fruits as thestimulus and dis- 
tractor Cdrds. vegetable cards were used The subjects teacher verified the 
similarity of level of difficulty in Task A and B. The subjects, in a daily ses- 
sion involving a discussion of the lunch menu, werepreviously exposed to 
each food card that was used Thus, it was judged that the subjects had de- 
veloped a sufficient degree of familiarity with all of them. The teacher also 
verified that the tasks were concurrent with both subjects' level of cognitive 
functioning 

Upon Successful completion of a trial, the subject received secondary rein- 
forcement m the form of verbal praise and a hug or tickle No response or an 
incorrect response was simply ignored, and a new trial was initiated A 
primary remforcer was distributed upon completion of each session Carob 
chips, a common remforcer used in the classroom, was chosen as this rem- 
forcer The type and schedule of reinforcement was controlled across 
teaching situations 

Dur.og each of the sessions, the teacher was responsible for recording the 
subjects adaptive performance Adaptive performance was measured by a 
response score and a correct score The response score was counted as the 
number of times thesubject initiated touching responses with t <j rr.aterials 
involved in the task without the assistance of prompts other than the 
teacher s initial verbal directions. So. for each trial the subject received an X 
each time he followed directions without further prompting and an O if he 
did not Thecorrectscorewascountedassimply the number of correct and 
incorrect responses made by the subject according to the criteria stated 
earlier 

The investigator recorded attending behavior during each session Attend- 
ing behavior was measured m terms of redirects, attending to task and at 
tending to teacher. Redirects were counted during each session as the 
numl5er of times thesubject under observation got out of his seat and there* 
fore had to be directed back to the task by the teacher. This constituted a 
Simple frequency count For measurement of attending to task and attend 
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ing to teacher, a time sampling technique was used Each l5-minute session 
was divided into 60 l5-second intervals by use of a tape recorder, which 
emitted a low-volume beep at the end of each interval Precautions were 
taken to ensure that the tape s volume was low enough so as to not distract 
the subjects Attending to task was counted at every 15 and 45 second mark 
of a session For this category the subject under observation received an X 
or O depending on whether or not he was making eye contact with the mate* 
nais involved m the task at the time of the count Attending to teacher was 
counted a? every 30 second and minute mark of the session For this cate- 
gory, the subject received an X or O depending on whether or not he was 
making eye contact with the teacher s face or upper part of the teacher's 
body at the time of the count 

Thus, for each subject behavior was measured in both 1 landl 2 teaching 
situations Data were collected in five categories of adaptive and attending 
behavior These categories included initial response to stimulus, correct re- 
sponse, attending to task, attending to teacher, and redirects 
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RESULTS 

Adaptive and attending behavior data were graphed for comparison pur- 
poses Figure 1 is a representation of each subject's adaptive performance 
and attending behavior across teaching situations. Since the number of 
trials was not exactly the same across all of the sessions, the response 
scopes and correct scores were converted into percentages In addition, 
each session was not e;tactly 15 minutes as planned Th.5refore. the scores 
obtained for attending to task and attending to teacher were also converted 
to percentages The percentage data for each experimental session is pro- 
vided in Figure 1. including the frequency of redirects 

Tables 3. 4. 5 and 6 report the mean percentile data for each phase of the 
experiment 

In terms of initiating responses to the stimuli involved m the tasks. Table 3 
shows that both subjects performed at or just under 1 00 percent accuracy in 
each phase of the experiment 

The second category of adaptive performance is summarized in Table 4 

It was found that Subject 1 s con ect responses were 10 5 percent greater m 
the trials durmg thel 2 phase than in those during the 1 1 phase Subject 2. 
though, responded correctly in 45 percent more of the trials during the 1 1 
phase than the 1 2 phase 

According to Table 5, behavior defined and measuied as attending to task 
showed similar results for both subjects with respect to the time sampling 
technique that was used 

Subject 1 attended to task 1 7 3 percent more of the time during the 1 1 ses- 
sions than during the 1 2 sessions It wasalsofound that Subject 2 attended 
totask 14 3percentmoreof thetimeduringthel 1 sessions than during the 
1 2 sessions 

The results for the time sampling measuring behavior defined as attending 

to teacher are summarized m Table 6 ^5 
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FIGURE 1 

Perc0ntago data for oach experimental session 



It was found that Subject 1 attended *o the teacher 23 percent more of the 
time during the 1 . 1 sessions than during the 1 . 2 sessions The results show 
that Subject 2 attended to the teacher only 3 percent more of the time dur 
mg the 1 1 sessions than during the 1 2 sessions 

As shown m Figure 1. Subject 1 did not require any redirects during the 
experiment. Subject 2 required two redirects in the 1 2 phase, both occur 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Percentage of Responses for Subjects Under 1. 1 and 1 2 Situations 




Situation 


Subject 


1:1 1:2 


1 


99.6 98.3 


2 


10aO 100.0 

— 



TABLE 4 

Mean Porcentage of Correct Responses for Subjects Under 
1 1 and 1:2 Situations 



Situation 



Subject 



1:1 



1:2 



2 



33.8 
57 5 



44.3 
12.5 



rmg m the same session, while during the 1 1 sessions, only one redirect 
was required. 

The S'jbjects regular teacher was used to run reliability checks on both the 
investigator and the teacher conducting the sessions A reliability check 
was run on 25 percent of each week's data. During the reliability checks for 
adaptive performance and attending behavior, the percent agreement for all 
of the experimental sessions (including the data from both subjects) were 
as follows responding to task. 100 percent, responding correctly. 98 per- 
cent, attending to task. 94 percent, and attending to teacher. 97 percent 



At the outset of this section it is necessary to emphasize that the results 
summarized above cannot lead to outright, definitive conclusions regarding 
the most highly effective teaching situation to be employed with either sub- 
ject There is considerable value, though, in some of the more tentative and 
speculative questions which may be raised upon examination of the data 
Also, the observational information that was gained dunng the course of the 
experiment by this investigator and the subjects' teachers was extremely 
uaef ul in terms of providing further insight into the learning of these particu- 
lar students Tentative conclusions that are specific to the subjects based 
on the data collected during the experimental sessions will be discussed 
belov/ 

Given the extremely high percentage of responses summarized m Table 3 
and the rather variable percentage of correct responses {Table 4). there 
does not seem to be a trend toward improvement in frequency of correct 
responses with a higher frequency of initiation of response An examination 
o^ the upper half of Figure 1 would illustrate this rather expltcitly for both 



TABLE 5 

Mean Percentage of Time Attend mg to Task Under 1 1 and 1 2 Situations 



DISCUSSION 



Situation 



Subject 



1:1 



1:2 



2 



84 3 
81.8 



67 0 
67 5 



TABLE 6 

Mean Percentage of Time Attending to Teacher Under 
1:1 and 1:2 Situations 



Situation 



Subject 



1:1 



1:2 



1 

2 



37.0 
20 8 



14.0 
20.5 



Subjects. Also, there does not seem to be any difference m either subject's 
ability to initiate responses when comparing their performance of the tasks 
in the 1 . 1 and 1.2 situations. For the particular tasks presented, Subject 1 
does not seem to besubstantially affected, m terms of percentageof correct 
esponses. by the change in teaching situations {Table 4), In fact, he re- 
sponded more correctly, on an average, during the 1.2 sessions. Further 
sessions could be utilized to substantiate this particular trend. The compar- 
ison for Subject 2 is somewhat more dramatic, where the 1.1 situation 
seems much more clearly superior m terms of correct respor\ses to the 
tasks 

The percentage data for attending to task ( Tabled) shows a si milar trend for 
both subjects While the difference is not dramatic, both subjects seem to 
attend to task better, by comparison, in the 1 . 1 sessions than in the 1 . 2 ses- 
sions Attending to teacher (Table 6). again, presents a more variable pic- 
ture Subject 1 does seem to spend a greater percentage of time attending to 
the teacher in the 1 . 1 as compared with the 1 .2 situation. For Subject 2. this 
behavior does not seem to be affected by the change in teaching situation. 

Since the frequency of redirects was minimal across the sessions, it is not 
likely that sharing the teacher's attention m the 1 . 2 situation would neces- 
sarily lead to a decrease, .n in-seat behavior. Certainly it is probable that fac- 
tors othei than teacher attention affect the subjects m-seat behavior. These 
factors, specific to the present subjects, will be among those issues dis- 
cussed below 

As mentioned earlier, ongoing evaluation of the educational environment is 
a crucial aspect m the planning and implementation of programs for autistic 
students When working with these students, we are d .almg with a popula- 
tion that IS unique m terms of the ways in which subtle environmental ma- 
nipulations, either controlled or uncontrolled, may produce marked effects 
in the learning process \o the course of this experiment certain variables 
interacted to produce the results previously summarized. 

One of the more difficult aspects of the experiment was the development of 
matched cognitive tasks. It was necessary to control, as effectively as pos- 
sible, for the level of difficulty factor in order to compare the data from the 
1 1 and 1 2 teaching situations, it was also important to match the tasks m 
the same area of cognitive functioning, it would seem difficult to make any 
concrete comparisons between behavior in 1 . 1 and 1 .2 situations if the sub- 
jects are bemg asked to perform completely unrelated functions. Also, 
18 comparisons would be confounded if the subjects were asked to perform 
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the exact same task m each learnmg Situation In this case, there \noo\6 exist 
much more of an overriding possibility that the subjects' performance m the 
second week s sessions would be affected by the training provided m the 
first The problem thus existed of wanting to keep the tasks close (but not 
exactly thesame) in level of difficulty and to keep the area of cognitive func- 
tioning the same m both tasks According to Figure 1. percentage data for 
correct responses and attending to task appeared to decrease withm each 
week of sessions This week effect may have been alleviated by running 
the sessions Wednesday. Thursday Monday. Tuesday Yet. an alternative 
explanation is entirely possible The trenc n Figure 1 could represent a de- 
crease in the subjects motivation or interest level for the tasks The subjects 
may. quite Simply, have grown bored with the tasks Such a motivational fac- 
tor should be anticipated and taken into account m planning and imple- 
menting suchsimulated teachingsituations in thecourseof future research 

T here were d number of other factors which were viewed as having affected 
the quality of responses in the e/penmental sessions The memory compo- 
nent of the tasks provides a case m point It was observed that when the sub- 
jects repeated the directions verbatim, e.g . Give me apple or pear.' a cor 
rect response almost always occurred This behavior seems to represent 
more than a meaningless echoing response It is seen as an attempt by the 
subjects to process the information with the necessary assistance of an audi 
tory cue An analogy may be drawn to a person who dials directory assis- 
tance on the telephone, is given a phone number, and then repeats it aloud 
so as to aid m storing this short-term information for immediate use It is 
quite possible that the subjects needed the input that the auditory cue pro- 
vided them in responding correctly to the stimulus Also worth pointing out 
IS Hermelin and O Connor s (1970) finding that m autistic children the recall 
of words IS more frequently dependent on the sounds of words rather than 
meaning This applies here in terms of the teacher's voice inflections when 
presenting the stimulus Although not formally measured, even subtle dif- 
ferences in the amount of emphasis placed on the stimulus words were ob 
served to have an effect on both the subjects' cueing process as described 
above and subsequent correct or incorrect responses For the purpose of 
the experiment, this verbal prompting by the teacher was controlled, as ef- 
fectively as possible, across sessions 

Another factor affecting quality of response was the potential for distrac- 
tion, represented tn the phase o* the task involving the motor response For 
example there were occasions when the stimulus was presented, the sub 
lect would pick up the correct cards and would then accidentally drop one 
of the cards When this occurred, the final phase of the task, that of handing 
the cards to the teacher, was almost never completed 

This leads directly to a crucial consideration in terms of the learning charac- 
teristics of autistic students In their behavioral descriptions of autistic 
children, many researchers (e g , Creak. 1961. Kanner. 1943. Rimland. 1964) 
report a pathological preoccupation with particular objects, or certain 
characteristics of them without regard to their accepted functions This 
manifested itself m the behavior of the subjects m this experiment during 
many of the trials When presented with the stimulus, the subjects almost 
always initiated a response ( Tabled) This initial response was basically fol- 
lowed with one of three additional responses (a) successful completion of 19 




the task by retrieving the correct cards, ib) unsuccessful performance of 'the 
task by retrieving the incorrect cards, or (C) picking up any number from one 
to ail five of the cards (stimulus plus distractors) and fixaimg ' on them until 
the teacher removed them from the subject s hand m order to ir.itiate a new 
tnai Here a problem arises in defining exactly what constitutes first, a re 
sponse, and second, a correct response on the part of the subject For ex- 
ample, if the subject makes conta* with any of the cards, but only to lose 
himself in them, so to speak, does this coiiStitute a response*? According to 
the initial defining criteria it does, since the subject is making contact with 
the materials without any additional prompting. Also, if the subject picks up 
the correct cards, is then either distracted or begins fix^ling on them, and 
Subsequently does not hand them to the teacher, does this constituteacor- 
rect response*? Again, according to the def'ning criteria, this would not be 
consioered a correct response because successful completion of the task 
wao pre-determined to include handing the correct cards to the teacher 
The above are questions of the defining nature Such questions should be 
anticipated prior to a teaching situation with not only autistic students but 
all students 

The individual and systematic behavioral assessment that was conducted m 
this expenmen* can be utilized effectively across various skill areas Its ust: 
can bean integral part in the planning of educational environmentsspec»fic 
to each student s needs Tasks matched to the studtjnt s level of functioning 
can be developed in other cognitive areas and phases of the program such 
as language and se'^-help training As previously mentioned. Frankel and 
Graham (1976) have demonstrated that the technique can also be used to 
determine the optimal type and schedule of reinforcement for each student 
The above information'can then becombined with theless formal h"thighly 
value. "^le observational information such as that gathered thro yhout this 
experiment The te<jCher is thus afforded a more comprehensive assess 
ment on wmch to base his or her decisions in the ongoing process of plan 
ning and implementing effective educational programs for autistic children 
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A Progress Report on David, 
One Year Later 

Felix Billingsley. Richard Neel, and Robin Munson 



INTRODUCTION 

In an earlier report ^Neel and Billingsley. 1979). we described our work with 
David, an 1 1 -year-old pupii at the Experimental Education Unit At one point 
or another m his life, he had been labeled psychotic, aphastic like, behavior 
disordered, and autistic, with autism being the usual diagnosis When David 
came to the Unit, he had many interesting, dramatic, and occasionally re- 
pulsive behaviors m his repertoire. When required to perform academic 
tasks, he often emitted severe tantrums, complete with screaming, kicking, 
and hitting. If you attempted to ignore the tantrums, or restrain him, he was 
likely to either vomit on you, or magically bring forth a nosebleed His 
speech was also highly bizarre. He would laugh or squeal for no apparent 
reason, use personal pronouns incorrectly (e.g., "He has to work now or 
produce high-pitched voice inflections, often coupled with verbalizations 
inappropriate to the situation Obviously, these behaviors had been suc- 
cessful in allowing David to manipulate his environment for years In addi- 
tion to these disruptive behaviors, he continually engaged m echolalic 
speech. t)Oth immediate and delayed 

The sorts of inappropriate verbalizations described above are nothing new 
to those working with severely behavior disordered pupils Certainly, such 
speech contributed m a large measure to the labeling of the child in the first 
place We. therefore, set about to develop and implement a prograrri to 
teach David to converse appropriately in a classroom setting The specific 
goals of the piogram were to. at least. reduce David's inappropriate speech 
to a low level and to teach him to respond appropriately withm teaching 
conversations where he would have to respond verbally to instructions 
presented by the classroom teachers The goal was not to "cure" David, but . 
rather to increase his acceptability withm the classroom social context and 
to facilitate appropriate responses to Instructions 

The approach was task analytic. We determined (speculated) as precisely 
as possible what steps a child like David would have to go through to arrive 
at the goal of appropriate speech withm instructional situations Taking into 
account that { 1 ) David s inappropriate verbalizations greatly outnumbered 
his appropriate ones, (2) his inappropriate verbalizations seemed to in- 
crease m the presence of oth^r people and increased further whenever peo- 
ple tned ♦o interact with him, and (3) that praise and corrections within the 

The work doscnbod m m.s report was conducted at the Expcnmental Education Unrt Child 
Dovotopment and Mental Retardation Center Un.versUy of W.i'^h.nqton. Seattle Washington 
<^fli 9S We qratehJiiy acknowledge the pattence ot Dav d s teachers throughout this program and 
thf able as'^istancp ol the rtiany students whose participation »n data collection and program im 
plomentation madf ihi^ effort possible 
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instructional programs often seemed to stimulate inappropriate speech, the 
following senes of steps were derived. For d more detailed description of the 
steps, see Neei and Billingsioy (1979) 



PROGRAM STEPS 



Stop 1. Withholding of verbalizations when no manager is present. 

Stop 2. Withholding verbalizations when a manager is present. 

Stop 3 Withholding verbalizations and responding non-verbally when a 

manager presents a task non-verbally. 
Stop 4 Withholding verbalizations and responding non-verbally when a 

manager presents a task and gives verbal Instructions. 
Step 5: Manager introduces new task. 

Step 6 Verbalizes appropriately during sessions m which a manager 



gives verbal directions requiring non-verbal response and asks 



questions requiring verbal answers. 
Step 7 Verbalizes appropriately during sessions when manager arks 

questions requiring verbal answers. 
Step 8 Transfer program to classroom in semi-confined area 
Step 9 Fade use of semi-confined area 



Our previous report followed David's progress through S^ep 5, which in- 
volved the presentation of a variety of new tasks withm the experimental set- 
ting To get theie. we proceeded through numerous treatment phases and 
David taught us many things We found, for example, that he consistently 
attempted to control the situation and that he explored each and every 
procedure for loopholes which would allow him to control. We had to use a 
tightly structured program with a very strong contingency (his lunch) to 
eliminate his bizarre speech, and the effectiveness of thegeneric treatments 
employed vaned dramatically depending on the specific stimulus situation 
surrounding treatment application. By the end of Step 5, however, David's 
inappropriate speech was maintaining at a zero or near zero level. We had. 
apparently, gained control The result, however, was that we now had a very 
quiet child on our hands As the goal was not to induce mutism, it was nee- 
essary to proceed with tasks which would require verbal responses from 
David It was our hope that inappropriate speech could be controlled at a 
low level by usmg the lunch withdrawal contingency in the presence of 
these tasks 



With the introduction of Sfeps 6 and 7, which required verbal responses. It 
was found that inappropriate responses did, indeed, remain at a zero or 
near-zero levei. even m the presence of questions requiring in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 responses per session As we were preparing to proceed to 
Step 8 (transfer the program to the classroom in a semi>confined area), 
however, it occurred to us that the task analysis was incomplete. At this 
point. David was not being exposed to procedures which generally accom 
pany classroom programs and which, in the past, seemed to dramatically 



REVIEW OF PREVIOUS FINDINGS 



INTRODUCTION OF NEW STEPS 




increase his rate of inappropriate speech A new step (7a) was. therefore, 
introduced between old Steps 7 and 8. The step. "Introduce common class- 
room instructional procedures/' involved the sequential Introduction of 
praise for correct responses, provision of correct answers for error re- 
sponses, exposure to tasks which increased in difficulty, and praise for cor- 
rect responses plus verbal aversives (e.g.. "No.") for errors paired with cor- 
rective feedback. 

Following an increase m inappropriate verbalizations. David wasagain able 
to ir aintain a low leveLof inappropriate responses under the conditions of 
the new step. We then moved to Step 8, transferring the program to the 
classroom in a semi-confined area. David was placed m a corner of the 
classroom which was partially enclosed by a screen. 



DAVID TO-DATE AND SOME RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 

Throughout Steps 7a and 8. David continued the testing for loopholes as 
noted earlier. His answers to the manager, for example, although related to 
the tasks, became quieter and quieter until he was whispering most.of his 
responses. Response volume had not been included in the initial definitions 
of inappropriate verbalizations (Neel and BiHingsley. 1979). and it was now 
necessary to revise our definition to include inadequate volume Thereafter 
David s inappropriate responding once again decelerated to a low level 

It was also noted that changes in the stimulus complex (e g . the introduc- 
tion of tasks of increasing difficulty) often produced an increase in inap- 
propriate verbalizations followed by a decrease. In other words, each 
change would produce a marked, if not long lasting, change in David's be- 
havior. It appeared that when faced with a novel antecedent, David would 
fall back on behaviors which had, in the past, elicited a predictable response 
from caretakers and teachers. For children like David, then, changes in be> 
havioral frequency (or strength) may be likely not only when consequences 
are changed, but when antecedents, or the general structure of programs, 
are changed as well. Such conditions may constitute powerful discrimina- 
tive stimuli for inappropriate behavior. The classroom teacher must expect 
the return of behaviors that were thought to be previously eliminated and 
attempt to insure that they will not be successful. The number of discrimina- 
tive stimuli for inappropriate behaviors which must be encountered and re- 
sponded to without success in order for generalized suppression to occur is 
unknown. The investigation of controlling functions of antecedents, there- 
fore, would appear to be an important goal for both education and research 

Some additional issues related to antecedent control which might be ad- 
dressed by future research involve the locus of control. Is the control of in- 
appropriate behavior located within the antecedent stimuli complex or 
withm the change per se'> The frequent insistence on sameness noted 
among autistic children presents an interesting problem Do they resist 
change in antecedent stimuli because the strength of the reinforcers con- 
nected with those stimuli is too low (an acquisition problem)'^ Or. do they 
fail to recognize the similarity of antecedents as signals for reinforc ement (a 
stimulus generalization problem)? If the latter is the case, then the failure 
may be due to the fact that they have failed to discriminate the critical ele- 
ments of the antecedents (c/. Schreibman, Koegel, and Craig, 1977) 25 



One additional note. It is pobi>»ble that David, and many other children like 
him, may never be cured. We have, however, demonstrated that his behav- 
ior may be brought under stimulus control and that this control may be 
achieved in new situations. The techniques used to obtain this control, 
however, would admittedly be difficult to administer within most classroom 
settings. It is necessary that the control now be transferred to interventions 
and procedures more often found m less restrictive environments. It is to- 
ward that end that we are currently working. 
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Elimination of Self-Injurious 
Behavior in an Autistic Child 
Through the Use 
of Towel Screening 

Kathleen M*. McCoy and Margaret Marietti 



ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a treatment program tor the ehmina 
tton of self-mfurious behavior (SIB) m an autistic child. The child, an efev ^ 
year-old male student repeatedly hit himseif in the right or left temple. The in 
tervention program allowed for continuous daily monitoring during. {A) 
baseline recording, (8) reinforcement of incompatible behavior. (C) o\/ercor 
rection, D) overcorrection and restriction of hand movement and. (£") isolation 
and reinforcement. 

The SIB was successfully eliminated m a period of less than two and one-half 
weeks following a treatment of isolation and reinforcement. 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the most distressing and bizarre of human actions exhibited by indi* 
viduals classified as autistic, brain damaged and severely retarded is Self 
Injurious Behavior (SIB). A SIB is a repeated or stereotyped act that pro- 
duces self-inflicted mju ries. The clinical use of the term emphasizes actions 
which are excessive, unusual, and without any immediately obvious conse 
quences (Baumelster and Rollings. 1976). 

Various treatments for SIB that have been studied include the use of strong 
aversives, especially contingent electroshock (Lovaas and Simmons. 1969, 
Merbaum. 1973. Stinnett and Hollender. 1970, Te^pner and Zeiler, 1975) The 
use of strong aversives appears to be successful with a short period of 
treatment and to have enduring effects (Measel and Atfleri, 1976). Legal and/ 
or regulatory restrictions, however, almost preclude the use of contingent 
electroshock and other strong aversives (Schreibman. 1977) 

A more acceptable technique, positive practice overcorrection, h£\s also 
been shown to be effective in controlling SIB with institutionalized retard* 
ateo ( Azrin. Kaplan, and Foxx, 1 973, DeCanzaro and Bald win. 1 978. Epstein. 
Doke, Sajwaj. Sorrell and Kimmir. 1 974). The two major components of the 
Overcorrection procedure consist of. (1) overcorrecting the environmental 
effects of an undesirable or inappropriate behavior and. (2) requiring the in 
dividual to practice, at an intense level, overly correct forms of the desired 
behavior (Foxx and Aznn, 1973) Restitution and Positive Practice are the 
two mam forms of overcorrection. Restitution is lollowed in situations 27 
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where the individual destroys or is destructive to some aspect of the physi 
cal environment An individual, for example, who kicks a chair over* would 
,l5e required not only to return the chair to its original position but also to 
dust and polish the chair. Positive Practice requires the individual to prac 
tice correct forms of an alternative behavior. Positive Practice theoretically 
suppresses SIB through a combination of practice of incompatible behav 
lOr. while Simultaneously extinguishing the undesirable behav tor (Baumeis 
ter and Rollings, 1976). 

A third approach to the treatment of self-destructive behavior ts the syste 
matic establishment of competing behaviors, i.e., differential reinforcement 
of other behavior (DRO) (Forehand and Baumeister, 1976, Jones. Simmons, 
and Frankel, 1974, Measel and Alfien, 1976). A DRO procedure entails sys- 
tematically reinforcing a response that involves the same motor or orienting 
components as the undesirable response. For example, reinforcement 
given for clapping to music can compete with the SIB of hittmg or gouging 
(Lovaas, Freitag. Gold and Kassoria, 1965). In this procedure, the instances 
of SIB are ignored while the- individual is reinforced for engaging m alterna 
tive or more socially acceptable behavior, 

T he purpose of this paper is to describe a treatment program for the elimina- 
tion of SIB in an autistic child. The use of a DRO procedure, an overcorrec- 
tion procedure and a combination of isolation and reinforcement is 
presented 

METHOD 

' Subject 

The subject was an eleven-year-old male student enrolled in a classroom for 
autistic children at a private school in Phoenix. Arizona Previous records 
indicated that B had exhibited a history of SIB This behavior consisted of 
hitting himself m the right or left temple very near the eye According to B's 
parents the SIB had started only the year before at the time when he was 
transferred from a public school to a private school. 

Design 

The design for this study was constructed to allow for continuous daily 
monitoring during (a) baseline recording, (b) reinforcement of incompati 
ble behavior, (c) overcorrection, (d) overcorrection and restriction of hand 
movement and. (e) isolation and reinforcement 

Procedure 

B entered the program at the beginning of June. His attendance during the 
summer was sporadic. During the times he did attend summer sessions, the 
6lB was not occurmg frequently nor did it appear intense enough to warrant 
an intervention program. Within one week after fall enrollment, the fre 
quency of BsSlBrose from two to24 hits per day. During this period the hits 
were observed most often after a task had been presented or someone was 
looking at B. After tiaving hit himself, B also looked around the room, seem 
28 ingly seeking atteap^p. 
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Reinforcement of incompatible behavior. Because of this apparent search 
lor reinforcement and the fact that B was not hurting himself, the SIB was 
ignored and an incompatible behavior was reinforced. The incompatible 
behavior was appropriate use of hands, especially while on task The SIB 
continued to increase and became more severe In addition, B began hit- 
ting others (See Figure i. Reinforcement of incompatible behaviors) 

Previous observation during baseline suggested that B seemed to hit when 
tasks were presented. Based on this observation, an intervention program 
was designed in which one simple task was presented every thirty minutes 
The tasks chosen were those that B was able to do independently with little 
or no frustration. The original intervention of planned ignoring and rein- 
forcement of incompatiblebehaviors was continued. Although the SIB be 
havior began to decrease, the rate was not rapid enough. The severity of the 
SiB was increasing B was beginning to produce bruises on his face (See 
Figure 1 Simple task) 

Osrercorrection For fear of causing permanent damage to the eye. positive- 
practice overcorrection was instituted The overcorrection procedure con- 
sisted of having B hold his arms for 5 minutes in each of 3 positions incom 
patible with hitting The positions were (1) arms horizontal, (2) arms 
vertical and. (3) arms at side. The overcorrection procedure was used only 
when B was demonstrating SIB while working with an instructor Duri.ig in- 
dependent activities, the planned ignoring was continued 

While the correction phase was m progress, the number of hits per day were 
prorated Hits were prorated according to the total amount of time possible 
for hitting minus the time lost during overcorrection. The behaviors again 
decreased slightly, but the seventy increased to such a degree that B was in 




FIGURE 1 

Number of SIB par d3y (September 6 1977 November \ 1977) 



danger of becoming blinded by detaching his retma. (See Figure 1. Over 
correction j B s arms were tied to make it more difficult to hit. They were tied 
at the elbow and across the back, allowing him free movement to perform 
tas^k&, but difficulty in reaching the temple area. The behavior dropped toO 
the first day, and jumped back up so phenomenally by the end of one week 
that it was virtually impossible tacount. During thiS time two additional be- 
haviors developed which ultimeitely ended the intervention. (1) B become 
eMremeiy aggressive with the person involved m administering the overcor- 
rection and made it impossible to complete and. (2) B began using his 
Knees, corners of desks, and any other method possible for hitting himself. 
(See Figure 1: Hands tied) 

Interventions Ceased. After a three-day weekend m late October. B entered 
the classroom with a face so swollen and bruised that the intervention could 
no longer continue. His eyes were almost swollen shut and he seemed 
da^ed At this pomt, ail procedures were stopped and a football helmet was 
placed on B's head 

Within two days of receiving the helmet. B began hitting himself m the chin 
under the face^masK, and this area, too, began to swelL A pad devised from 
loam rubber ^s strapped onto the helmet under the chm guard. Although 
thiS behavior ceased, a new one developed m which B slammed the backs of 
his hands on the edges and corners of desks tosuch a degree that his hands 
Degan to swell Protective mittens were designed, and B spent the nep^t few 
weeKS totally unstructureo with no demands being made while at school. He 
exhibited no SIB while wearing these protective devises 

During thiS period, data was discontinued and several staffmgs were held 
with the two staff psychologists and B s parents. In addition, a staff member 
from h»s previous school was consulted. Towel screening had been used the 
year before with a reported degree of minor success. The towel screening 
involved Cv ^ering B s head with a towel The theory behind the use of towel 
screening was that the SIB seemed to be reinforced by the child's envi 
ronmont By eliminating the visual reinforcement, the SIB would be 
extinguished. 

Tne towel screening had been discontinued at the previous school because 
the process had become aversive to the staff. 3 would bite and pinch the 
staff In addition, he developed a dependency for the towel and insisted on 
wearing it around his neck Removal of the towel had to be faded out once 
the SiB decreased. It was also noted that the SIB was never extinguished, 
simply decreased to approximately one incident per week. There was no 
data available to support this information. 

Isofation and Reinforcement. As a result of the staffmgs, towel screening 
wdb implemented On November 28. a new baseline was begun. The protec 
tive mittens were removed and B was required once again to participate in 
the classroom under the oame expectations as held in the DRO procedure. 
In order to protect the face and allow it to fully heal, the football helmet was 
left on during the baseline period. 

The new intervention consisted of isolating B from the classroom (so as not 
to disturb the other children) »n a special room. This room was equipped 
30 With a table, a chair, a cot and^ blanket. A towel was pinned around his 
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neck, and the helmet was removed. B sat in a chair facing the table on which 
was placed one of 5 tasks. T hese were tasks that B could do when instructed 
to work Each time he hit. the instructor said no hitting", pulled the towel 
over his face and held it there until B exhibited acceptable behavior A sec- 
ond person stood at the door and collected data. After B worked for 1 0 con- 
secutive minutes, he was given a break. During the break, tasks were put 
away, th' helmet was replaced and B had 10 minutes of unstructured activ- 
ity. In most instances he chose to wrap himself in the blanket and lay on the 
cot. B was also given dnnks of water, and taken to the bathroom every thirty 
minutes. The instructor and two classroom aides took 60-minute shifts 
throughout a five hour day. The shifts were established to maintain a rela- 
tionship between all the adults m the classroom and B, and to provide relief 
for the person working with B. 

Data was collected using a time sample for two 10-minute periods per day. 
one sampie during task time, one sample during a combination of lunch and 
task time. The collector observed for five seconds and recorded for five se- 
conds. The data was computed to a percentage and graphed at the end of 
each day 

B became extremely aggressive when the towel was applied and began 
pinching, biting, and pulling the hair of the implementor. In order to con- 
tinue the program for at least two weeks, B's left arm was tied to the chair 
during the ten minute task time which enabled the instructor to carry out the 
procedure. 

By the end of the first v^eek, B neither wanted his helmet between tasks nor 
did he wish to remam in the special room. Because of his insistance. he wa? 
returned to the classroom on the third Monday. The same schedule- 10 
minutes of task and 10 minutes of break-was followed. B handed his 
helmet to the instructor as he entered the classroom, threw his blanket (that 
had been used as a remforcer) m the corner, and willingly participated both 
on task and off. No SIB was exhibited for the next three days, and school 
ended for Christmas vacation. 

During the intervention, the parents were instructed to allow B to wear his 
helmet and mittens at home and on the bus. They observed the intervention 
procedure at school, but did not attempt to carry it out at home They noted 
that B continued to hit himself occasionally, but that it ceased entirely the 
three days before Christmas vacation. 

The graph (see Figure 2) represents the baseline period and the two and 
one-half weeks prior to Christmas vacation that towel-screening was im 
plemented. Although the graph shows a decrease in SIB during the base 
line. It should be remembered that B v^^^s wearing his helmet at the time 
Notes collected during baseline indicate that the violent hits became light 
taps by the end of the baseline period. However, when towel screening was 
implemented, they again became violent. Aggression toward the implemen 
tor also occurred at this time 

The first day of the intervention showed an increase in SIB from 28 percent 
to 88 percent, and then a drop to 0 percent by the end of the first week Only 
on one occasion during the entire program did B exhibit SIB during the 
lunch/task period (December 6). It rose to 55 percent the first day of the 31 
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FIGUhE 2 

Occurrenco of $IB as messurrd in daily 20'minute time sampfes 
(Novembor 28. 1977-January 24 l978) 



second week, and decreased to 38 percent by Friday The followmg Mon 
day, as indicated earlier, the behavior disappeared altogether, and the child 
remained in the classroom the entire time. 

Although the intervention had to be reinstituted for two days after Christ 
mas vacation and once again for three days after spring break, the behavior 
remained at 0 percent for the next eight months. The child gained weight, 
his face healed, and he exhibited a happy cooperative demeanor 
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DISCUSSION 

The results obtained m this treatment program indicated that DRO and 
Overcorrection had little effect m reducing the frequency of the student's 
head slapping. The combination of isolation, both visual and social, and 
reinforcement had a.rapid effect in significantly reducing and eventually 
eliminating the SIB. The effect, moreover, has lasted for over eight months 
F " 'ure to reduce SIB through either DRO or overcorrection highlights the 
need to consider individual differences among persons exhibiting SIB DRO 
and overcorrection have been shown to be effective in previous studies. 
Basic principles of the two approaches can be generalized, but the compo- 
nents of the DRO and overcorrection procedure must be highly specific to 
the individual involved. Awareness and sensitivity of the reinforcing events 
m a person s environment ultimately can provide the insight necessary for 
the development of a successful intervention program in the reduction of 
self-injurious behavior. 
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ABSTRACT 



ScttOQi progress of children with behaviOr disorders becomes a complex tssue 
^tien these chiidren are hospitalized lor psychiatric care. For behavior-disor 
defoo i^htidren atteridirig a hospital school, there /s some evidence that aca 
demtc gams arp htghest after a few months of hospitalization, but that a point of 
dtmmishtng returns Occurs sometime after the sixth month of admission In 
order to eMamino this issue more closely, the pre and post achievement scores 
*j/d gioup of 34 latency aged children were examined over a two yearpenod 
Length of hospftah/jfion ranged from one month to over a year Analysis of 
these scores suggested some differences by length of stay and by age and en 
teong achievement levels of the children Implications of these findings tot 
psychtatrtc hospital admission policies and inpatient school program^ were 
d($icu<i$ed 



Academic progress of t>enav»or-disordered children adimlled to psychiatric 
hospitals has buen a matter of relatively limited concerfi m special educa 
tion Since so few children are actually admitted to such hospitals for any 
appreciable time (Hewett. 1967. Forness and Langdon. 1967) The aca- 
demic achievement of behavior dts-ordered children in general, however, 
has b»,t?n shown to be low (Bower. 1969. Feldhusen. Thurston and Benning. 
^lO. Gitwin and Annesley. 1971 ). and it seems clear that this results from a 
c uiTipiex interact)or» between the child s behavior m a given xSChool situation 
and that child s opportunity for effective instruction (MacMiilan and Morn 
son. ^978) What remains unclear is the result of treatment on a behavior 
disordered child academiL progress, as opposed to the effects of that 
treatment on his or her social adjustment. As recent school legislation be 
yin'3 to ooen new options, sue . as psychiatric hospitalization, for treatment 
of ^.hudren with behavior problems (Forness. 1979). it seems important that 
the question of treatment effects of the school progress of behavior disor 
dered children be examined 

The present study wan designed to assess the gams in academic acnieve 
mer.t of chiioren hospitalized for behavior problems ar.d to examine the tm 
pact of one vanabk* in particular on such achievement gains, the length of 
treatment Recent data on achievement of children m a i esidential trcjatment 
34 c«-nter iProjrffct Re-Ed") suggest that greater academic gains are asso 
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ciated with longer treatment. CImical impressions and unpublished re- 
search (Levine. 1976, Krupitsky, 1977, Guba. 1977) in a university psychiat- 
ric hospital, however, tend to suggest that there may be a. point of 
diminishing returns m which, after a certain pomt, the rate of academic prog 
ress dips markedly as compared to achievement gams early m the course of 
treatment To examine this question the pre ^nd post achievement scores of 
a group of behavior disordered children with differing lengths of hospital 
admission were examin<3d over a recent two-to-three-year period 



.METHOD 

Subjects for the stu<jy were selected from a sample of 40 children, aged 7 to 
12 years, who were admitted toour inpatient ward for latency-aged children 
in the UCLA Neuropsychiatric Institute over a two- to three-year period, 
from January 1977 to September 1979 All children were hospitalized for se- 
rious behavior disorders, no children with early childhood autism were in 
Ciuded in the sample A complete description of the hospital treatment pro 
gram and school approaches is provided m Forness (1977. 1978). but for 
purposes here, it should be mentioned that psychiatric treatment on the 
ward was individualized for each child and included a combination of short* 
term psychodynarnic. family therapy and behavioristic treatment ap- 
proaches Each child was given from two to three therapy sessions each 
week by psychiatry residents in training, including a family therapy session 
along with a staff social worker Nursing staff used behavioral approaches 
for management of social behavior on the ward, and each child attended 
$ome four to six sessions of occupational and recreational therapy each 
week The hospital school program was based on individualized instruction 
m a group setting with behavionstic approaches for motivation and man 
agement of classroom behavior Children attended three hours of scliool 
daily from y toll a m andlto2pm Some 12to 16children wereenrolledin 
th% classroom at any one time over the two-year period 

)i!tchiuvement testing of each child was done du iriy the first week of hospital 
^admission and again during the last ten days before discharge All tests 
were administered either by one of two credentialed classroom teachers 
with masters degrees or by the team leader who had a Ph D in special edu 
cation The achievement test used was the Peabody Individual Achievement 
Tes lOunn and Markwardt, 1978) Three subtests. Reading Recognition. 
Mathematics, and Spelling, were used *n the analysis of data Although 40 
subjects had been admitted over the study period, comptettJ sets of scores 
were unavailable on six subjects who were discharged before post testing 
could be completed Comparison of the scores of (hese six subjects with the 
itfmrnntng subjects in the sample did not reveal any systematic bias in sex. 
age. length of stay or pretest achievement levels 

Although IQ was not available on all subjects, examination of medical rec 
ords revealed most subjects to be within the normal range of intelligence 
^approximately 80 to 126 IQ) Achievement gam scores for all subjects were 
computed by subtracting each child s achievement scores at admission 
from those obtained at discharge As a measure of the level of under- 
achievement at admission, each child s level of achievement at that point 
was also subtracted from his expected grade level based solely on chrono- 
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logical age, though this can only be taken as a gross measure of the child's 
academic level {c,t McLeod. 1 979). Since some negative^scores occurred in 
both gam scores and underachievement scores, these were converted to 
standard scores prior to data analysis 



RESULTS 

Of the 34 subjects with complete sets of scores. 24 were boys and 10 were 
girls Mean age of the sample was 10.1 years.witharangeof? 2to12 2years 
(SD - 1.4 years). Table 1 presents mean achievement levels of subjects at 
time of hospital admission along with the mean years below grade level 
Note that achievement levels of the sample for reading, mathematics, and 
spelling averaged around the fourth-grade level and that the children in this 
5iample were anywhere from a semester to one year below grade level, on 
the average. There was substantial variability not only in achievement levels 
but m underachievement as well. 

There was a slightly Significant relationship between chronological age and 
underachievement but only m m?.thematics. Spearman rank order correla 
tions [rhO) were computed between years below (or above) grade level in 
achievement and chronological age. These correlations were 01, 307, 
and 12 respectively m reading, mathematics, and spelling The rho for 
mathematics was significant at the 05 level, suggesting that older children 
were somewhat further below grade level m mathematics than younger 
children There was no significant relationship, however, between under 
achievement andlengthofstay(r/)0'5 - 06. 13.and 29 respectively in 
reading, math, and spelling) 

Mean length of stay for the sample was 7 05 months with a range of 1 5 to 
14 0 months (SD - 3 5 months) Gams in academic achievement during 
hospitalization were computed by subtracting PIAT scores at aomission for 
each child from those obtained at discharge These .were then converted to 
average gams per month by dividing each child's gam (or loss) m achieve 
ment by the number of months o'f hospital stay These gams are presented in 
Table 1 as well It is of interest that there did not seem to be any significant 
relationships between underachievement and gams m achievement during 
hospitalization (r/)Os 03. 23, and 16 respectively for reading, maih. 
and spelling) 

For purposes of analysis. Ihe sample was divided into two equal groups by 
length of stay One group {U - 17) vyas designated as those staying for a 
shorter length of stay, mean length of stay for this group was 4 months 
grange Ito / months) The second group (N - 17) was designated as those 
staying for a longer length of stay, mean length of stay was 10 1 months 
(range 7 5 to 14 months) These groups were further divided into younger 
(N 16, mean age - 8 6. range 7 2 to 9 7 years) and older subjects (N - 18, 
mean age 1 1 3. range 10 4 to \2 2 years) 

Table 2 presents the mean achievement gain and the mean achievement 
gam pei monthfor these groups by length of stay Analyses of variance were 
computed by sex, length of stay, and chronological age There were no sig 
36 nificant differences m reading between groups on either measure In math. 
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TABLE 1 ) 

Mean Entenng Achievement Levels, Years Befow Grade Level, and Ach,evement Gatns Per Month 

Entering schlevement levels Years below grade level* Achievement gains per month 

Academic — ' — .— : — 

Subject Mean (range) SD Mean (range) SD Mean (range) SD 

Reading 

recogmtion 4 6 (k4tol2.9) 3 1 -62 (-5 7to5 9) 26 , 16 (-.44to-^2.4) .44 

Mathematics 3 9 (k1to12 8) 2 9 -12 (-6.2to6 7) 2 7 .22 (-.23 to 1.32) .29 

-SpGllmg 39 (k7tol2.4) 27 -11 (-5.9to33) 24 10 (- 23to-f.55) .14 

"Computed by subtracting each child s entering achievement scores from his or her chronological age (minus 5) at hospital 
admission 
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TABLE 2 

Moan Achiovemenl Gams and Mean Achievement Gams Per Month by 
Length of Hospital Stay for Younger (Moan - 8.6 Years) and Older 
{Mean = 11.3 Years) Children 





Shorter length 
of stay 
(Mean = 4 months) 


Longer length 
of stay 
(Mean = 10.1 months) 




Mean 


Mean gain 


Mean 


Mean gain 


^^ademic subject 


gain 


permonth 


gain 


permonth 


Reading recognition 










Younger 


89 


.38 


.97 


.05 


Older 


45 


.08 


1.11 


11 


Mathematics 










Younger 


66 


22 


2-12 


.10 


Older 


1 50 


,37 


96 


10 


Spelling 










Younger 


24 


10 


65 


07 


Older 


.38 


07 


1.34 


14 



however, there was a significant interaction effect for mean achievement 
gam suggesting that younger children gam more m math the longer they 
stay (F - 5 79, d/ ^ 1/25, p-^ 05). This effect was not significant for mean 
gam par month. A significant mam effect was found for spel^'ng (F 6.49, 
df ~ 1/25. p 05) suggesting that al' children gam more m this area with 
ionger stays, but this difference disappeared when mean gams per month 
were analyzed There were no other significant effects of interactions 



DISCUSSION 

To the extend that these children can be considered representative of ele 
mentary age disturbed children hospitalized for psychiatric treatment, it is 
interesting to note that they are on the average only moderately below grade 
level m academic achievement It is possible that this is a function of the tes» 
itself. Since the PIAT is individually administered, demands relatively little of 
the child, and is therefore, a test upon which such children may perform bet 
ter than on other achievement tests (Wilson and Spangler, 1974) There is. 
however, cqr^siderable heterogeneity m this sample. Some children are 
more than five years below or above grade level. ^ 

With regard to academic progress during hospitalization, the findings sug 
gest that children are gammg from one to slightly over two months, on the 
average, for every month of hospitalization. Again there is considerable var 
•ability, and losses m academic achievement are not uncommon. Of mterest 
IS the f aci that lonqe^ nospit alization may tend to be more beneficial in terms 

38 of academic achievement, at least m some cases While this did not tend to 

O 




De the case for reading, it should be noted that these children's reading rec- 
ognition scores were generally not as deficient as their scores in math and 
spelling. Although older children tended to be further behind in math at 
hospital admission, it was the younger children wtro profited more in math 
achievement from a longer hospital stay. 

Theimplication that longer hospital admissions are more berdicial in terms 
of academic gains, however, cannot he totally supported since these gains 
are oot apt to be significant when per-month gams are examined The im 
portance of monitoring the academic success of disturbed children, how- 
ever. IS well recognized (Hewett. 1980. Martm. 1979. Weinstein. 1969) The 
fact that children m the present study generally made better than average 
gams in achievement may be an important^constderation in the decision 
Whether or not to hospitalize emotionally disturbed school children 
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Evaluating Social Behavior 
in the Psychiatric Setting 

K. W. Howell 



GENERAL PROBLEMS 

The therapeutic impact of social behavior evaluation within the psychiatric 
hospital IS ultimately dictated by the characteristics of both behavior eval- 
uation and the hospital setting. Some critical aspects of the hospital setting 
are. (1) a medical ohentation. (2) incarceration. (3) unregulated length of 
stay and. (4) multidisciplinary programming. Each of these factors interact 
with certain aspects of evaluation. 

As a general statement, evaluation inside a hospital is n6 different than eval- 
uation outside of a hospital. And actually the evaluation social behavior is 
like the evaluation of anything else in that it requires adevice by which the 
thing evaluated is defined and/or measured, a standard to which the thing 
can be compared and a system for notmg^the difference between the imea- 
surement and the standard (Deno and Mirkin. 1977) While each o^hese 
factors are associated with certain conventional problems, it is the standard 
of performance {Ot criteria) which is most unconventional in the psychiatric 
hospital. 

In t»ne case of academic behavior, a student may be compared to a pre-speci- 
fied curriculum and to successful grade-level peers in order to identify sjg> 
nificant discrepancies However, there is no pre-specified curriculum of so- 
cial behavior In the absence of such a curriculum, evaluators are forced to 
compare the student to less stable standards (Howell and Kaplan. 1980) In 
the hospital setting, the standards often applied to social behavior are the 
hypothetical ones which extend from various theories about how and why 
people behave the way they do. In a hospital, these theories are. not unex- 
pectedly, medical m orientation. 

The medical orientation of the hospital lends itself to a search for the inter- 
nal causitive factors of the behavioral abnormality This emphasis is fre- 
quently at odds with the non-medical orientation of the education staff As a 
result, the educational unit is often viewed as a non-therapeutic portion of 
the total program by those m other units In addition, the educators often 
view the traditional psycho-medical evaluation as a useless theoretical ex- 
ercise The Situation described above is aggravated by the remaining three 
factors incarceration, unregulated length of stay, and multidisciplinary 
emphasis The hospital s confining environment and transient patient popu- 
lation produce an atmosphere from which it is nearly impossible to draw 
meaningful behavioral data The treatment staff must be directly dependent 
upon intake data because they cannot reliably interpret the behaviors which 
they see This is because their own ooservations are of patients who have 
recently undergone massive situational changes- making their observed 



behavior non-representational. While staff members recognize that data 
collected on the ward has little value, the intake data they receive seems 
equally useless because it reflects what to them is a non functional medical 
bias. 

From the confusion described above, there eventually evolves an informal 
evaluative standarJ^ompnsed of staff tolerance and ecological frequency 
This means that the staff members will begin to compare the client tq..(1) 
their own expectations and, (2) to the behavior of other clients. This situa- 
tion IS unfortunate, because it actually decreases the ability to prepare the 
client for the outside world. The peril of informally evolved ward-specific 
standards is that they lead to programs which prepare the client for life m 
the institution, instead of outside of it. 

In a way, the hospital client has failed to meet an outside criteria which ac 
counts for why they are now inside. Logically their treatment objectives 
should follow from the outside standard which they have failed to meet This 
IS done by analyzing the situatiOFjal and behavioral demands of the outside 
standard. The client is then moved in the direction of thp?.e demands and 
eventually learns to function outside where they could not previously func- 
tion. However, this .will not occur .if evaluation is tied to the hospital. 



SPECIFIC PROBLEMS* 

The evaluative problems reviewed above form the standard to wh ch a client 
IS compared. ^Obviously, data collection and summary problems also exist 
but the issue of standards seems more important for this discussion it is not 
uncommon to see well-sampled, mcely summarized, irrevelant data ) These 
problems fall roughly into three categories (A) problems of inappropriate 
setting. (B) problems of inappropriate criteria and. (C) problems of inap- 
propriate purpose 

inappropnaie setting has already been discussed m terms of generalization 
However, it is important to remember that the limited nature of the hospital 
setting allows limited behavior. This means that some "outside" behaviors 
may never occur on the ward. If a behavioral evaluation calls for changes in 
behaviors which never occur on the ward then the evaluation will have no 
value to the staff or the client. A youth, for example, may have been placed 
through the courts for repeatedly stealing cars. According to previous ar 
guments. the staff should address the behavior exhibited outside of the 
hospital. Unfortunately, there are no cars on the hospital ward Therefore an 
evaluation which specifies decreasing car stealing" woula be appropriate 
m that It speaks to the outside, but it would be inappropriate in that it has no 
treatment implications 

When specifying objectives, the evaluator must carefully balance the goal of 
movement from the institution against the treatment resources of the insti- 
tution There is no reason to evaluate m areas which can't be treated If there 
seem to be alot of these areas, the program itself may need to be evaluated 
m the case of stealing cars, the obvious solution is to spedify related objec 
tives which can be addressed on the ward For example, 'decrease expres 
sion of opinions favoring car theft, or increase asking permission to use 
42 the property of others " 
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inappropriate cntena evolves when the hospital staff develop cnteriaf or ac- 
ceptable behavior based on ward experiences This usually occyrs as a 
gradual alteration of the staff's own expectations This means the staff 
members begin to tolerate behaviors which others will not tolerate (al- 
though occasionally they may not except behaviors which others fmd quite 
normal— sexual activity, for example). 

Staff expectations are influenced because the peculiarities of the hospita! 
setting can effect staff as well as clients. The constant occurrence of bizarre 
behaviors may de-sensitize the staff to occurrences which would have pre- 
viously upset them. At the same time, they may become overly sensitive to 
the occurrence of otherwise innocent behaviors which tend to elicit intense 
outbursts of some kmd. For example, if one client frequently responds vio- 
lently to direct verbal contact, a staff member may punish anotherclient for 
attempting to start a conversation. 

The ultimate criteria error is mistaking the ward behavior for normal behav- 
ior In such a case, the staff might work with a client until the client's behav- 
ior conforms to the behavior of those around them. This would be reasona- 
ble except of course for the fact that those surrounding the client are all 
inmates m a psychiatric hospiidi What the staff should do is establish be- 
havioral expectations by collecting data m the outside setting where the 
client will be expected to function upon release. 

Inappropriate purpose is the final factor leading to inappropriate standards 
In some sense confusion at this level accounts for all previously mentioned 
difficulties The purpose of the program should be to get the client out of it 
Sometimes, however, objectives are specified which only have the purpose 
of training the client to get along m the hospital ward These objectives are 
selected to control the client within the program When this occurs, the 
standard of comparison has become the hospital instead of the outside 
world This situation results from confusion about program purpose 

Evaluators and staff must constantly remind themselves of the program's 
purpose in order to avoid confusing it with strictly programmatic functions 
Therefore, the rules of the ward" should be reviewed Loss of control over 
the client is immensely threatening to staff. And client control may be the 
primary duty of some staff members However, the nature of therapy dic- 
tates a gradual transfer of control from the agency to the client Such 
transfer is inhibited when uniform rules are applied to all clients, or when 
staff are unable to separate therapeutic activities from control activities 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, the principal factor complicating behavioral evaluation in the 
psychiatric hospital is the absence of appropriate standards for compari- 
son This conclusion leads logically to the suggestion that evaluators at- 
tempt to secure these standards prior to evaluating To do otherwise is to 
risk the application of ward-specific. staff-specific, and theoretically de- 
rived expectations to clients Deficiencies noted in this kind of comparison 
are not likely to be therapeutic 

Standards should be based on observations of acceptable role models in 
Situations similar to the clients norma! environment Particular attention 



should be paid to the systems of communication, problem-solving, and 
problem resolution applied by successful individuals in these settings. The 
client s behavior should then be compared to the standards developed dur 
mg these observations. Such comparison should result m objectives which 
will lead the client towards success in their home environment and away 
from the hospital setting. 
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The Individualized Education 
Program Process: Perspectives of 
Parents of Severely Behaviorally 
Disordered Children 

Eugene B. Edgar and Robert B. Rutherford, Jr. " 



INTRODUCTION 

The individual education program (lEP) is the keystone of Public Law 
94-142, The definition of appropriate education" is dependent on the as 
sumption that an individual child's lEP accurately represents the current 
status of the child and the most appropriate intervention procedures The 
notion of parental involvement found throughout PL 94 142 is only man 
dated by the lEP process. The majority of due process issues are contingent 
on the relevancy and appropriateness of the lEP. In brief, the lEP. and the 
process surrounding the lEP, plays a unique role in assuring free and ap- 
propriate education for all children. 

Recently there has been some concern voiced about the future role of the 
lEP process in the implementation of PL 94- 142, As oversight hearings are 
conducted to explore modifications of the law and the rules and regulations, 
there is the danger that the lEP process will be altered in a manner that will 
reduce the role parents have in deit. -^tnmg the educational program their 
children receive. 

Through various informal interactions with parents of severely behaviorally 
disordered children and youth, several concerns regarding, parental In- 
volvement in the lEP process became apparent. The fust contern involved 
the issue of parental understanding of the lEP process. Although PL 94 142 
Clearly mandates local education agencies (LEA's) to engage in systematic 
parent education activities relative to their rights and responsibilities, the 
concern here was about the number of parents who were uninformed as to 
their rights A second concern was the number of parents who report that 
the schools really do not want parental input and are simply going 
through the motions Finally, it was suspected that the lEP's of severely be- 
haviorally disordered students often do not address the issue of behavior 
problems. This last issue is most serious in that parents have often reported 
that their child s lEP only relates to academic Issues and that parents have 
frequently been unsuccessful m getting the schools to address the issues of 
behavior management in the lEP, Given these concerns, the purpose of the 
study was to determine parents of severely behaviorally disordered stu 
dents perceptions of the lEP process. 
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TABLE 1 

Results 



Ages 



Years in 
Sp Ed 

Districts 



Question 1 
Understand 



Question 2 
Important 



Question 3 
Least Helpful 

Question 4 
Individual Help 

Question 5 
Individual Believable 

Question 6 
School Involved 



Washington (N = 24) 



Arizona (N = 16) 



Total (N = 40) 



Range 2-20 years 



8-24 years 



2-24 years 



Range 1-13 



1-14 



1-14 



1 3 5 9 6 



(3 66) 



4 10 3 8 



(3 62) 



4 15'^^^' 5 11 

Comment Evidence that majority of parents did NOT understand lEP process 



5 4 5 12 14 
9 26 



(3.65) 



Individualization (7) 
Parent input (5) 
Goals (4) 



Services for child (2) 
Goals (2) 



No consistent responses 



Teacher (16) 
Teacher (18) 
5 3 5 7 4 



Teacher (9) 
Teacher (9) 



Teacher (25) 



Teacher (27) 



8 



11 



(3 1) 



2 3 2 2 4 



U I 



Do 



(3 23) 



7 6 7 9 8, 



13 



17 



(3.13) 



TABLE 1 {Continued) 



Washington (N 24) 



Arizona (N 16) 



Totai (N - 40) 



Ages 



Question 7 
Advocates 



Question 8 
Adversary 



Question 9 
Jargon 



Question 10 
More Meaningful 

Question 1 1 
Understand 



Question 12 
Mandated 



Range 2-20 years 



9 13 5 
Comment Many parents had never used advocates 



8-24 years 
2 3 2 2 4 



6 



(3 23) 



Y N 
11 13 

Comment. Regionai difference 



4 11 



Y N 
9 15 



Y N 
7 9 



More parent input (3) 
Comment Very few ideas 



Expiain more to parents (2) 



Comment Regional difference 
Y N 



115 2 5 



(3 64) 



24 0 



Y N 
16 0 



Question 13 
Changes 



More parent involvement (5) 



2-24 years 
11 3 3 6 13 



14 



Y N 
15 26 



19 



(3 19) 



Y 

'l6 24 



2 3 9 6 20 
5 26 



(3 97) 



Y N 
40 0 



METHOD 



Sub]«ct* 

Forty parents of school aged severely behaviorally disordered children 
were surveyed. Twenty-f«-'wi were from the great6'' Seattle, Washington area 
(t*. ree school districts represented) and 16 were from the greater Pnoenix, 
Arizona area (two schools represented). The age ranue was two to 24 years 
The general demographic information on all eubjects found inTaWe T. 

gutstlonnalr^ ' ' 

Tnfi questionnaire consisted of 13 items— four of these CJestjona were 
rated on a five part scale, nine items were open-ended. The questionnaire 
was usi3d in a structured interview and completed by the intervfe..ers. The * 
actual Items of the questionnaire are found in Table?,, 

Procedures 

Four graduate students conducted interviews with the parents. Each of 
these students was thoroughly familiar with the questionnaires. The pai ents 
were mf ormea about the general purpose of tne survey. Twenty flvainler^ 
views were conducted n a face-to-face manner while 15 interviews were 
conducted Over the telephone. The parfails were recruited by contacting 
parent groups. in the two target areas. 



DSSCUSSiOM 

There are several coutions which need to be staled concerning these data 
Fust IS the issoe of the representativeness of the respondents (parents) In 
ail cases the parents were volunteers for the project. All but six were solic 
ited from active parent groups in tne two locations. Therefore these re- 
sponses should not be viewed as a representative sample. They do repre- 
sent a group that are often more vocal and more involved than the general 
population of parents of behavioraNy disordered children. The second point 
IS that th3 majority of parents from Arizona represented a private school 
whK h contracts with public schooio. Finally* the questionnaire d:d not gen- 
erate as clear data as /.-as desired. However regardless of these issues, 
these data do represent the views of some 40 parents and. as such, cannot 
be disregarded. 

As staled earlier, three basic qu»>stions were addressed. (1) How well do 
parents understand the lEP?, (2) How ' welcome * do the p<?rentafeel in their 
involvement in the lEP process?, and (3) Do the lE^s deal with issues that 
the parents feel are important (specifically behavior management)? 

As to the firot questions, parental understanding of Ihe lEP process, there 
was conflictmy evidence. Even though a majority of the parents responded 
that tney understood the !EP process (26 of 40 responded affirmatively. 
Question U Table 1 ). later questions revealed that the parents really did not 
understand the process. For example! the most typical response to Ques 
tton 2- What parts of the I EP process do you v'lew as most important? - was. 



TABLE 2 

Parent Attitudes Toward the IBP Process 



1. How well do you understand the lEP Notatall VeryWell 



\ 



process? 1 2 3 4 5 

2. What parts of the lEP process do you 
view as most important? 

3. What parts of the lEP process do you find 
least helpful? 

4. Who do you find most helpful in helping 
you in the lEP process? (School 
pe''sonnel) 

5. Who in the school, do you find the most 
believable (creditable) m the lEP process? 

6. How much do you think school personnel Not at all Very Well 
really want to involve the parents in the 1 2 3 4 5 
lEP process? 

7. Do you find advocates, from outside the Notatall ^ VeryJ/Vell 
school, useful in helping you with the lEP 
process*^ 

8. Have you found that you have been 
considered an adversary because you 
challenged the lEP process? 

9 Do you find the school personnel use too Yes No 

' much educational jargon? * 

10 How can school personnel make the lEP 
pr6cess more meaningful to you? 

11. How satisfied are you with the lEP Notatall VeryWell 
process*? 

12. Do you believe the lEP should remain 
mandated by the law (94-142)? 



1 2 3 4 5 
Yes No 



1 2 3 4 5 
Yes No 



13 What changes in the lEP process would- 
you like lo see*? 

Age of Child 



Years In Special Education . 
Place of Residence 



"What exactly is the lEPr' In fact, less than 10 of the parents indicated an 
understanding of the lEP process as cornpared to the lEP document ^ 
The issue of feeling wanted ' was addressed through QuQStions 4. 5. 6. and 
8 The answers to these questions indicated that. whil6 the parents did not 
feel welcomed with open arms.'* there was no evidence of overt efforts by 
the schools to discourage parental Involvement. Challenging tite school 



(Question 8) did appear to cause the parents to feel less welcome by the 
school, especially m the Seattle area. Of special note is the frequency in 
which the teacher was nominated as most helpful (25 of 40, Question 4, 
Table 1) and most believable (27 of 40, Question 5, Table 1). 

Parental satisfaction with the lEP process and issues which the parents felt 
the schools were ignoring wert> both addressed. As to the overall satisfac- 
tion with the lEP process, the majority were satisfied (only five of 40 indi- 
cated dissatisfaction. Question 11. Table 1) The issue of behavior man- 
agement programs was not addressed specifically but rather parents were 
allowed to address this issue through a series of open-ended questions 
{Questions 2. 3, 10 and 13) There were no consistent responses to these 
questions and the iSSue of behavior management was never mentioned. 

Another issue addressed by the questionnaire was the use of outsidt advo- 
cates to assit parents in the lEP process {Question 7). The suspicion was 
that there would be a consistent view of the usefulness of advocates. Of 
those who understood the concept there was an almost even split in the per- 
ceptions of the parents (14 found them not helpful, 19 found them helpful. 
Question 7, Table 1] The majority of parents who had used an advocate 
found them helpful Most who felt they were not helpful had only heard 
about' advocates 

The last issue was if the lEP process should be mandated by law This q^jes- 
Uon{Qne$hon 12, Tdbio U was answered t^y all 40 parents in the affirmative 

SUMMARY 

Even though the sample probably represents the more vocal and active 
group of all parents of behavior ally disordered children, three generaliza- 
t»ons to thi^ entire population of parents can be made First, parents need to 
receive specific trammg in the lEP process Second, classroom teachers 
need to be made more aware of the critical role they play in the parents per 
ceptions of the school Finally, there is littl^ doubt that parents want the lEP 
process mandated by law 



FutjonoB Edgar, Profossor UrnverSity of Washington SoaH/o, Washington 
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The Relationship of Five Affective 
Variables With Regard to 
Inner-City Juvenile Delinquents, 
Inner-City Non-Delinqueats, 
and a National Norm Group: 
Implications for School 
Curriculum and Placement 

Paul Zionts 



INTRODUCTION 



Many theories and much research have espoused the closejelalionship be- 
tween juvenile delinquency and the school Juvenile delinquents, upon re- 
turn from incarceration or adjudication, are often systematically placed in 
educational programs for the emotionally disturbed/socially maladjusted 
In fact, placement m a juvenile detention facility" Is one criterion for being 
labeled emotionally impaired in the state of Michigan (Public Act 198) De- 
spite PL 94-1 4Zs dictums of a free appropriate education and least restric- 
tive environment, when a juvenile delinquent exhibits disturbing behaviors 
within the school, he/ she is often referred to the juvenile justice system, 
rather than benefiting from in-school treatment (McDowell and Brown. 
1978). Society s justification of this has been that juvenile delinquents per- 
ceive themselves and their world differently than others (Atkins. 1974: 
Frease. 1 972). Empirical evidence regarding this tenant has been equivocal 

The research literature indicates that affective factors related to school are 
excellent predictors and descriptors of delinquency Self concept, aspira- 
tions, attitudes toward schooi, and getting along with others are considered 
as most important when trying to ferret out the etiology of juvenile delin- 
quency (Elliot and Voss, 1974. Polk and Schafer. 1972), Educators and soci- 
ologists have traditionally attempted to define deviance and delinquency as 
the individuals failure to be assimilated into the mainstream of society 
While the blame of the delinquent s acts may be attributable to the ills of the 
individuals or the society, it is the delinquent who must be rehabilitated or 
Isolated 

Existing evidence of the differences between juvenile delinquents and non- 
delinquency has yielded contradictory results (Cohen, 1955. HIrschi. 1969: 
Miller. 1959), Delinquents are clearly unique from the non-delinquent if only 
by the label itself. T he question has been asked by educators whether Inner* 51 



city delinquents differ in their beliefs and values from non-delmquent inner- 
city peers as well as from a national norm comparison group when com- 
pared using five variables purported to be important m ascertaining the 
stability and instability of high school students. 

The variables addressed in this study are. (1) attitudes towards school- 
academics, curricula, and/or nature of school, (2) post-school aspirations- 
goals and the perceived means to attain them. (3) self-concept— feeling 
about orfe's self, (4) relationships with others-family, peers, teachers, 
and authority^and (5) general concerns-specific social and m.oral issues. 



SUBJECTS 

Subjects for this study included a delinquent, a non-delinquent, and a na- 
tional norm comparison group. Th'^ delinquent group was composed of 30 
delinquent ninth grade students who were enrolled in an inner-city summer 
program. All students were wards of the state of Connecticut and had a po- 
lice record The 30 non-delmquent ninth-grade students resided in the 
same community as the above sample of the delinquent students and were 
selected randomly from the district high school. These non-delinquents 
had no police record nor were they enrolled in special education classes. 
The ninth graders in the national norm comparison gr6up (NNCG) pre- 
sented a stratified random sample from twelve states throughout the United 
States. 



PROCEDURES 

All students were requested to complete the STS Youth Inventory (Rem- 
mers and Shimberg. 1967). The STS Youth Inventory is a checklist of 167 
concerns (conflicts, problems, etc.) that may or may not affect high school 
teenagers. The inventory measures five categories. (1) My School (Atti- 
tudes Toward School). (2) After High School (Post-School Aspirations). (3) 
About Myself (Self-Concept), (4) Getting Along With Others (Relationships 
With Others), and (5) Things In General (General Concerns) The inventory 
was administered in small group settings of seven or eight students each. 
Direction and instruction were given orally which accompanied a written 
text The students were asked to respond to short statements regarding the 
above categories by checking one of three different sized boxes or a circle 
which indicated great, moderate, small, or no concern 



RESULTS 

A3 ' 5(groupby category) analysis of variance design was utilized to as~ 
certain if there were any differences across the three groups on each of the 
five general areas These analyses yielded no significant differences. 

Further mler group investigations among the categories revealed nosignif 
leant differences betweer) the inner-city delinquent and the inner-city non- 
delinquent groups. Between the inner city non-delinquent and the NNCG 
one category. Post School >9^spirations , yielded a significant difference 
52 ( 05), Fmally. .n acomparisonoftheinner-city delinquentandtheNNCG 
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significant differences were found in both the Attitudes Toward School" 
and "Post School Aspirations" categories. 

In addition to the analysis of variance, a discrete variable procedure was 
Employed to ascertain the greatest concern of the groups This was ac- 
complished by combining the great * and "moderate" responses and rela- 
beling Items as greatest." The chi-square statistic was utilized to deter- 
mine significant differences elicited on items of the greatest concern The 
followi^ng results were reported. (1) in one item a significant difference ex- 
isted be|ween the inner-city delinquent and the Inner-city non-delinquent 
groups. (2) in 11 items a significant difference existed between the inner- 
city non-delmquent and the NNCG. and (3) in 24 items significant differ- 
ences exlst^d between the mner-city delinquent and the NNCG 

\ 

' DISCUSSION 

The literature on the relationships of delinquents and non delinquents has 
attempted to identify affective factors in which the groups differ Tradition 
ally. |uvenile delinquents have been treated prejudicially. Juvenile delin- 
quents have been disu» mmated against in high school programming in part 
because of the notion that their affective values and beliefs are more nega 
tive than those of their peers, and more globally, than those of the American 
Society (McDowell and Brown. 1978). 

The data derived m the piesent study cevealed that there wiere no significant 
differences among inner-city delinquents, inner-cityxiotvdellnquents and a 
NNCG The results call for a further and more critical look at the literature 

The following presents a detailed comparison of the differences and similar 
ities among the three groups. It is also an examination of the ^jreatest con- 
cerns of each group. 

Attitudes toward school 

It IS from the category Attitudes lov^ard School (represented by "My 
School on the SrS Youth Inventory) that yielded the most similarities as 
the primary conflict area across the three groups The six common items 
among the groups will be placed under the following two sub-categories 
(1) Academic Progress and (2) Meaningful Vocational Curriculum 

The following lour items reflect those of greatest conflict under the sub- 
category "academic progress" 

(2) I wish I knew how to study better, 
(16) I wish I could get extra help in my weakest subject 
(32) Am I doing as well as I should in my school work? 
(35) I worry about getting good grades 

The first two items on the above list indicate a need that is being neglected in 
most secondary school curricula. It is of note th^t the area of study skills 
often may be found on elementary school report cards and yet. the students 
in this study felt they had not successfully attained the skills by the ninth 
grade The implication for curricula change is evident The common cry of 
teachers is that homework is rarely complet-^d by their students The con- 



cern implicit m item 2 may be responsible, in part, for the teacher percep- 
tions Directly 'elated to study skills is the wish to get additional help in the 
subject which is causing the student the greatest difficulty (item 16), All 
three populatiuns are asking for help, either to do the work independently 
(item 2) or with the direct holp of a teacher (item 16). 

A Significant difference was yielded m iternX^, A comparison of percent- 
ages for each group was. (1 ) non-delinquent. S^percent. (2) delinquent, 80 
percent. (3) norm grOMP. 63 percent. Both inner-Gity groups were consider- 
ably more concerned about receiving remedial help than the NNCG. These 
differences .-nay be attributable to a greater awareness of the inner-city stu- 
dent s perceptions of hiS/ her possible academic deficiencies to cope with 
his, her school program with over 80 percent of both inner -city groups re- 
sponding with strong concerns about receiving extra help, the message is 
clear thai they care, they are concerned and they want to achieve. Perhaps 
tutorial hours m place of study halls can be a viable answer. 

Items 3^2 and 35 reveal a common insecurity about the student s progress in 
school. Success, measured by good grades (item 35) yielded a significant 
difference between the delinquent (80 percent) and NNCG (69 percent). All 
three groups .esponded with great concern to the issue of doing as well as 
they could in school This affirms the work of Pappanikou and Kochanek 
(1974) in their comparison of inner-city students and the same NNCG. The 
data on the delinquents is contrary to what is commonly assumed (Comp- 
troller General. 1 977, Hirschi, 1969). that delinquents do not care about aca- 
demic achievement. 

Another major area of conflict dealt with pertinent content area studies of- 
fered by the schoo marketable vocational skills. The following two 
Items reflect the common concerns among thp groups. 

(14) 1 would like to get some work experience while I'm still in school. 
(37) I want to take courses that vyill get me ready for a job. 

The students, as consumers, seem to be giving educator's a message. Prep- 
atation for meaningful work after high school is a need that is often heard 
t^^ut as Polk and Schafer (1972) found, little is being done to remedy the sit- 
uation Students are expressing discouragement at the school s inability to 
meet their needs, which are based upon society s expectation of success ". 

Post-school aspirations 

In comparison to the other four categories on the STS. Post School Aspira- 
tions iAfter High School) elicited the greatest levels of concern from all 
studenis \/Vhiie all three groups perceived this as a major problem, the mean 
scores for both the delinquent (64.9) and the non-delmquent (66 0) groups 
were greater (significant (p < 05) than for the NNCG (55.22). 

There were six common items among the groups which may be included 
under the following two sub*categories (1) College and (2) Jobs 

The following two items reflect those of greatest concern under the sub- 
category "college" 

(45) What is college really like? 

(52) Do I have ability to do college work*? 

6x 



The apparent interest m college stands out as a high priority concern for all 
three groups, perhaps reflecting society's "hype" of higher education That 
80 percent of the delinquents are concerned about the nature of college 
should be noted In fact, this issue was significantly different between the 
delmr^uent and the norm group with the delinquent group appearing to be 
more interested m information relating to college Admittedly, the probabil- 
ity of a juvenile delinquent becoming matriculated Into college is small Yet 
these delinquent ninth graders are demonstrating as muc^ oncern and in- 
terest to the same questions as was demonstrated by their non-delinquent 
and norm group peers. 

The four items which reflect those of greatest conflict under the sub-cate- 
gory "job" are as follows" 

(59) What kind of training is needed for different jobs'? 

(64) What fields will offer good opportunities when I finish high 
school? 

(65) What kinds of jobs are open to high school graduates'? 
(73) Will I succeed in the work I do when I finish high schooP 

Again, one is struck with concern for being competitive m the job market by 
all three groups. On items 59. 64, and 65. the delinquents are significantly 
more concerned about the statements than the other groups One might 
perceive this finding as a signal of the delinquent's awareness of his/her so- 
cial/economic standing and his possible inability to escape unemployment 
or underemployment. 

The fact that the delinquent perceived his/her post high-school period as 
significantly more critical than the other groups reinforces the above stated 
author interpretations These results suggest that ninth grade delinquents 
still possess traditional concerns regarding aspirations despite their con- 
tact with the courts. In fact, the delinquents appear to have stronger con- 
cerns about life after high school than do their inner-city non-delinquent 
peers. One may hypothesize that this may be the direct result of adjudica- 
tion which may allow the youth to reflect upon alternatives, for police record 
IS the only distinguishing characteristic between the two groups 



Self-concept 

The following two items reflect those of greatest conflict under the category 
Self-Concept (About Myself) on STS Youth Inventory) 

(91) I am trying to rid myself of an undesirable habit. 

(92) I worry about tests in school. 

Item 92 was the sole statement included by the three groups that regarded 
self and school The following four items yielded strong conflicts that also 
may be interpreted as problems which could impede school success 

(87) I feel that Tm not as smart as other people 

(90) I am afraid of failure or humiliation. 

(95) 1 am afraid to speak up In class. 

(96) I am afraid of making mistakes. 

Consistent with the findings, thus far. all three groups responded similarly 
to the above school anxieties. It could be suggested that if learning Is to oc- 



cur. then conditions giving rise to the above problems should be alleviated 
m the classroom * / 

Attention should be paid tg the one item of significant difference under this 
heading. Item 84, I need a part time job was a significantly greater con- 
cern m this area for both the delinquents (80 percent) and the non-delin- 
quents (90 percent) than for the norm group (49 percent). This may suggest 
the economic hardships that affect those who reside m the inner-city. 
Saterlie ( \ 965i contended that f inancidi instability related directly to school 
success or failure 

Also noteworthy was the statement regarding improvement of figure or 
physique being among the greatest concerns of the norm group (58 per- 
cent) and the least concerns of the non-delmquents (27 percent). This may 
suggest that the inner city groups have a better self concept with regards to 
their physique, figure This may lend support to the notion of strong athletic 
involvement which is commonly associated with mner-city youth. It may 
also be that in their hierarchy of priorities, physical attributes rnay be of a 
lower rank What appears to be a good physiqua figure may m fact be the ^, 
result of poor nutrition, creating the "attractive" thin person. 



Relationships with others 

The items listed as high priority problems under this category Relationships 
With Others ^Getting A.ong With Others on the S TS Youth Inventory j may 
all be consid^?red statements of intense personal involvement The follow- 
ing reflects the two items of conflict that were common across ail three 
groups 

(107) I want to make new friends 

(108) ! need to develop more confidence 

Other items which were of concern to the students involved anting to be 
liked (104). being able to converse easily (105). and the abilay to develop 
tack and interpersonal skills (109, 1 10, 117, 122),Agreement among the sub- 
jects m showing concern for above is understandable and supported by a 
psychofogical needs theory relating to affiliation, belonging, and being 
•needed' or loved 

The only sigrfRicant difference between the non-delinquont and the NNCG 
was on item 1 14, I want to feel important to society or to my group The 
NNCG was considerably more concerned than the non-delinquents on this 
issue The non-delmquents may feel confident about their contributions to 
their immecjiato group, generating little concern about the item. The mner- 
uity population s negative view of government [i.e,] puv. votmg participa- 
tion, etc ) may alsuengender little motivation to feel important to society . 

It should be noted that item 145 It bothers me that some kids are left out of 
things was one of tne greatest concerns for both delinquents and non -de- 
lmquents This suggests that the mner-city youth had a feeling of empathy 
fur their peers which was not expressed by the NNCG. Art investigation of 
the oomposition (i.e.. handicapped?) of these left-out-kids may reveal 
some interesting and useful information Could it be that negative circum- 
56 stances yield a greater sensitization for the plight of others? All of the above 




Items are relatively indicative of feelings commonly perceived not only be 
teenagers, but by adults as well. The desire for friendships by all groups 
does not necessarily support the theories of Cohen (1955) and Miller (1959) 
These authors might suggest that the lower class members are more apt to 
be members of social groups (gangs) than middle class members, who have 
the inherent opportunities to succeed in the mainstream of society 



Gtneral concerns 

The groups responses to the category General Concerns (Things in Gen- 
eral in the S TS Youth Inventory) yielded the lowest means Of the five catego- 
ries investigated. The following items reflected those of greatest Interest 
among the three groups: 

(156) Tm disturbed about poverty and hunger in the world. 
(160) How can i make the world a better place in which to live? 
(162) Is there any way of eliminating slums? 

The above three items can be construed as problems that are Inherent in the 
lower class and/or inner-city inhabitants. 

An investigation of the items under this heading revealed such socially ac- 
cepted »ssues as values, race prejudice, good government, and the proper 
handling of finances. 

The following five items yielded significant differences across two groups 

(147) I m searching for something to believe in (delinquent and 
s NNCG). 

(155) What makes people selfish or unkind (delinquent and non- 
' delinquent)? 

(160) How can I make the world a better place in which to live (delin- 
quent and NNCG)? 

(162) Is there any way of eliminating slums (delinquent and NNCG)*? 

(163) What can I do to help get better government (delinquent and 
NNCG)? 

It should be nuied that in all of the above issues the delinquent responded 
with greater concern than the other groups. This is in accord with the results 
alluded to earlier relative to sensitization to the plight of others The implica- 
tions may suggest that because of the experience that delinquents encoun- 
tered, they are more responsive to the conderns of their world. 

it IS evident that ail three groups are marked by their similarities rather than 
differences with regards to their general concerns. The questions in this 
category, whiie broad, indicate that each group responded in a conven- 
tional manner to the values and beliefs stated. ^ - 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

There has been much written and mandated about the moral and legal regu- 
lations regarding least restrictive environment" and "free appropriate edu 
cation . Juvenile delinquents comprise a major group of youth who have 
been discriminated against in high school programming decisions The re 



Suits of this investigation indicate that if such discrimination is based upon 
thestudents affective attitudes and concerns, then these actions of discnm* 
ination are indeed unjust. 

Many juvenile delinquents have been treated more negatively m schools 
than other students because of their out-of-school behaviors. Running 
away from home, stealing a car. or even breaking into a store has routinely 
resulted in the adjudication and subsequent placement into classrooms for 
the emotionally disturbed or socially maladjusted. The obvious negative 
connotations of the label juvenile delinquent*' stays with the youngster 
both in the community, and somewhat unfairly, In the school. 

The educational implications are clear. Placement in special education 
classes should never be routine. Previous educational experiences, in many 
eases not negative with regard to behaviors, should be evaluated. Ob- 
viously, an educational assessment with regard to the student's academic 
proficiency as well as school socialization should be taken into considera 
tion. Applying the delinquent label to the student outside of the school 
should not necessarily be considered as a factor in school placement 
decisions 

This discussion should not be applicable to those students committing anti- 
social behaviors within the educational framework. It is for this population 
that the special education facilities are intended. 

The delinquent s apparent similarities with the inner city non delinquents 
and the norm comparison groupj? demonstrate that the ninth grade delin- 
quent population is still very concerned about education at the onset of high 
school. And yet, it is this group that is frequently given a less than equal ed 
ucational opportunity by society and consequently, the least chance for 
Success It would seem that this constituency is givu.v^ educators a message 
to which little attention is paid. 
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The Complex Relationships 
Among Selected Family, 
Educational, and Cultural 
Variables and Sex to 
Specific Indicators of 
Juvenile Delinquency 

Tom R. King 



ABSTRACT' 

Muitivanate analyses were used to oxamme complex relationships among se 
teotea family, oduoationai. and cultural variables and sex to specific indicators 
of iuvonite delinquency These indicators were ( 1} age of the individual at the 
time the first offense was committed. (2> number of total acts committed, (3) 
type of offense committed* and (4^ percent of the total number of acts commit 
ted that were of a particular type of offense 

Results showed that the independent vanabfes, sex. ethnicity, and grade of 
first Offense and the dependent variables, total number of acts committed, 
number of offenses committed agamst persons, and the percentage of total of 
fenses committed that were chms (status ^ offenses yielded more significant re 
iationships than all of the rest combined 



INTRODUCTION 

Historically, juvenile delinquency has been looked at in relation to specific 
areas such as sex of the offender (Tobias. 1970. Toby, 1 957). cultural/ethnic 
background (Coher». 1955. Nye, Short, and Olsen, 1958, Shaw and McKay. 
1942). family organization; disorganization {Hirschi. 1969, McCord and 
McCord. 1958. Monahan. 1957) and education (Polk. 1075, Polk and Hal- 
ferty. 1966. Cartwnght. Tomson, and Schwartz. 1975). This procedure of 
examining the relationships between isolated variables and delinquency re 
suits in an unrealistic viewpoint of the complex relationships that actually 
exists Despite resear<^h showing high correlations between specific varia- 
bles and delinquency, several researcher^, have indicated a need to move 
away from those simplistic methods of looKing at and explaining delin- 
quency (Wilkinson, 1974. Hook. 1970. Stullken. 1956). These authors indi- 
cated that delinquency is a result of many interrelated variables This argu- 
ment was supported by Rosenquist and Megargee (1069) who stated it was 
not enough to identity various factors whxh were reliably but individually 
60 associated with delinquency These single factors need to be examined in 
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conjunction with other variables to determine how they interact They also 
expressed the belief that the majority of thiS research has ».ery little useful- 
ness because the separate disciplines t^ave investigated delinquency with 
regard to variables common only to their area. 

In contrast to looking at delinquency with regard to separate variables, 
ther** has been a progressive trend to waro looking at multiple variables and 
their interrelationships to delinquency For example, Walberg (1972) looked 
at family characteristics, gang membership, self-concept and pe 'ceptions 
of authority and school attitudes in relationship to delinquency Results 
showed that particular combinations of variables were more p sitively as- 
sociated with delinquency than others. Stullken (1956) investigated the in- 
terrelationships between delinquency and family interaction patterns, 
school adjustment and environmental backgrounds The importance of dif- 
ferent family and social variables in relation to delinquency is further sup- 
ported by Gardiner (1976) who also demonstrated how "chance" matiy 
times IS an important factor m relation to a juvenile committing a serious 
oJfense. These findings lend support to Stullken's (1956) idea that juvenile 
delinquency is not a pathological condition, such as a disease, but a compi- 
lation of symptoms which are brought about by societal conditions 

The procedure for grouping all juvenile offenses under the term "delin- 
quency also has been an area of much concern. Hooke (1 970) indicated the 
inappropriateness of trying to encompass ah types of juveniles and offenses 
under one general theory This author states. 

It appears to make more sense to examine the differences between a 
stum-dwelling. limited intellect, school dropout convicted of assault with in- 
tent locommit robbe.y. and an upper-middle-class adolescent convicted for 
joy-nding s^^oplifting or drug use, than it does to lump them together and 
attempt to find a single theory to explain both of their behaviors (Hooke. 
1970. p 165) 

Alternative methods of classifying delmqu3nts have been suggested 
Hooke (1970) proposed classifying delinquency according to the nature of 
the act and/or the seventy of acU Studies utilizing these methods of classify- 
ing delinquent acts have verified their importance (Walberg. 1972. Empey 
and Erickson^ 1966. Davis, 1976) 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of the present study is to investigate the complex relationships 
among selected family, educational, and cultural variables and sex to spe- 
cific indicators of juvenile delinquency These indicators include age of the 
individual at the time the first offense was committed, number of total acts 
committed, type of offense committed, and percentage of the total number 
of acts committed that were of a particular type of offense 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Research QuesUon 1 Is the age of the individual at the time the first offense 
was committee related to selected family, educational, cultural variables 
and sex'^ 



Research QuesUon 2. Is the total number of acts committed related to se- 
lected family, educailonaL cultural variables and sex? 

Research Question 3. Is the number of each type of offense committed re- 
lated to selected family, educational, cultural variables ana sex? 

Research Question 4, Is the percentage of each type of offense committed 
related to ^elected family, educational, cultural variables and sex? 

The dependent variables include: 

1 Number of acts (NOACTS)— total number of all offenses committed. 

2. Age of first offense (AGEl)~age of juvenile at the time of their first 
offense. " 

3 Property offenses (PRPOF) -total number of property offenses com- 
* mitted. 

4 Person of.ensej, (PEROF) total number of offenses committed against 
persons. 

5 Drug offenses (DRGOF) -total number of drug offenses committed. 

6 Chms offenses (CHINS)- Children in Need of Supervision '—total 
number of chtns offenses committed. These are also referred to as status 
offenses ^ 

.r- 

I Other offenses (OTHOF) -total number of other typ . of offenses 
committed 

8 Percentage of property offenses (NOPfiP) - percentage of total offenses 
committed which were property offenses, 

9 Percentage of person offenses (NOPER)— percentage of total offenses 
committed which were offenses against persons. 

10 Percentage of drug offenses (NODRG)~percentage of total offenses 
committed which were drug offenses. 

II Percentage of chms offenses (NOCHI)— percentage of total offenses 
which were chins offenses, 

12 Percentage of other offenses (NOOTH)-percentage of total offenses 
which were otjier offenses 

The foilowmg ^dependent variables were examined m relationship to the 
preceding dependent variables. 

1 Sex of the offender—male, female. 

2 Ethnicity— Caucasian. Spanish. 

3 Grade the offender was in at the time the first offense was committed 
(Grade 1)— Kindergarten through high school. 

4 Family composition. 

a Parents natural mother, natural father, only stepfather, only natural 
father, or other fat*"er\ 

b Reasons (for parent(s) other than natural mother and natural father) 
^2 —divorce, s(^paration, or death. « 
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c. Number oi siblings (at time of first offense)— 0-6. 
. d Birth order for offender— oldest, youngest, only child. ^ . ^ 

' / 

METHODOLOGY 
SubjecU'^ ^ 

Six-hundred male and female juveniles who had come into contact with the 

law and the juvenile probation department served as the sample for the 

present investigation. This sample consisted of juveniles who had officially 

been labeled delinquent as well as those who had not. Stratified samples. 

involving sex and ethnicity, were randomly drawn from the estimated 1 0,000 

active files located m the Juvenile Probation Department, Bet nalillo County 

Courthouse, Albuquerque, New Mexico. The initial sample was comprised 

of 150 Caucasian males, 150 Spanish rrvales, 150 Caucasian females, and 

150 Spanish females. The subjects rangeofrom six to 1 7 years of age Out of 

this sample, 549 had complete data and were utilized in the aoalyses The 

final sample consisted of 140 Caucasian males, 140 Spanish males, 139 ^ ^ 

Caucasian females, and 130 Spanish females. 
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Proctdure ^ 

Each active folder was represented by a 5 ' x 8" index card. The r»ampling 
technique employed involved measuring the total length of the index cards 
within the five drawers as well as the length of the cards for each individual 
drawer whereby a selection process utilizing measurement was then gsed 

A starling place m a table of five-digit random numbers was chosen Each 
successive five-digil number was then multiplied by the total length of the 
index cards to determine the distance to be measured for the selection of 
each individual card. The name and number on the card wer^e matched to 
the name and number of the juvenile's file and the index card was replaced 
if a subject was drawn twice, that card was replaced and the investigator 
continued to randomly select, via the measurement technique, until a card 
was selected which previously had not been selected. This replacement 
method was also followed m the process of filling the four stratified sam- 
ple ceTis , , * ^ 

Statisticat treatment of the data 

The data were initially analyzed using Canonical Correlation -a method 
which analyzes linear combinations of muftiple independent and depend- 
ent variables to determine the maximum correlation between the two sets of 
variables (Kerlmger and Pedhazur, 1973). Multiple regression was then 
used which analyzes not only the mdividual^Ofalso the collective contribu 
.tions of two or more independent variables to the variation of a single de- 
pendent variable (Harns, 1975, Kerlmger and Pe^azur, 1973). 

A Corrected comparison-wise alpha level was used to lessen the risk of 
committing a Type I error. This computed comparison-wise alpha was 
0042 Since significance tables do not include this alpha, the next lower 
alpha. 0025 was used, ^ , 63 



RESULTS 

The results wiii be presented in relation to the research questions. All signif- 
icant interactions that are discussed were significant at the p < .0025 signif- 
icance level/ 

Research question 1. Is the age of the individual at the time the first offense 
was committed related to selected family, educational, cultural variables 
and sex? The average age of th6 mdividtifil at the time the first offense was 
committed was 13.65 years old with no appreciable difference between eth- 
nic or sex samples. 

Research <iuestiOn 2. Is the total number of acts committed related to se 
lected family, educational, cultural variables and sex? There were sigmfi 
cant interactions between the total number of acts committed and6ome of 
the independent variables, including males committing more total offenses 
than females 

The higher the grade in school at the time the first offense was committed, 
the fewer total number of offenses cprfimitted by children living with their 
.^natural fathers Children without botrTnatural parents at home committed 
more total acts than children with both natural parents aihome. 

Regardless of father status, Spanish children committed more offenses 
thari Caucasian children. Whereas Caucasian children committed basically 
the same average number of offenses regardless of father status, Spanish 
children wilh stepfiithers committed more total offenses than did Spanish 
children with natural or other types of fathers. 

Spanish children also consistently committed more total offenses than did 
Caucasian children when there was one or more siblings in the family. 
^CaJcasian children, though, exhibited more total offenses than did Spanish 
chI'dren'When th^y were the Only child. 

^ Research question 3. Is the number of each type of offense committed re- 
lated to selected family, educational, cultural variables and sex? Overall, 
there were eleven significant interactions between the independent varia- 
bles and the type of offense committed. 

There was a significant relationship between s^a ^nd number of person of 
fenses, number of drug offenses, and number of other offenses committed 
Males committing a higher number of these offenses than females. Also, r e- 
gardless of W jmber of siblings in the family, males committed a larger 
number of person pff^Asus. This was not constant with'drug offenses and 
other offenses. - 

Ethnicity was shown to be significantly related to the number of offenses 
committed against persons and the number of chins offenses committed. 
Spanish children committed more offenses against persons tjian Caucasian 
children except when they were the only child, then Caucasian children 
committed more. Spanish children also committed more chins offenses 
f than Caucasian children. 

Children hav|/ig both natural parents in the horr.e was also significantly re 
lated to the number of chins offenses committed Children with both natural 

^ parents in the home committed fewer chins offenses than children without 

^ ^4 both natural parerjts. 
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The grade the child was m when the first offense was committed was signifi- 
cantly related to the number of drug offenses committed and the number of 
property offenses committed Those children who committed their first of- 
fense in a lower grade were more likely to commit a larger number of prop- 
erty offenses whereas children committing their first offense in a higher 
grade were more likely to commit more drug offenses. 

Research questton 4. Is the percentage of e^ch type of offense committed 
related to selected fam ly. educational, cultural variables and sex'? Results 
showed that the percentage of each type of offense was significantly related 
' to selected independent variables 

Sex was shown to be significant in relation to the percentage of chins of- 
fenses committed and the percentage of other offenses committed Fe- 
males committed a higher percentage of chins offenses but males commit 
ted a higher percentage of other offenses. 

Ethnicity was also significant Spanish children committed a larger percent- 
age of chins offenses than did Caucasian children. 

Grade of first offense was significantly related to three types of offenses 
Results showed that after the fifth grade, as the grade of first offense in- 
creased, the percent of property offenses tended to decrease For chins of- 
fenses in genei al. Wye higher the grade m school at first offense, the higher 
the percentage of chins offenses pommitted. This relationship is more com- 
plicated with the percentage of drug offenses committed and the interaction 
between grade Of first offense and ethnicity, Spanish children committed a 
higher percentage of df ug offenses when they committed their first offense 
in the fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and tenth grades with Caucasian cTiil- 
dren not committing any drug offenses until the seventh grade Caucasian 
children committing their first offeri^se in the ninth, eleventh, and tvvelfth 
grades committed a substantially higher percentage of drug offenses than, 
did Spanish children 

DISCUSSION 

. The present investigation studied the interactions between multiple mde- 
^ pendent variables, involving selected family, culturalfand person variables, 
and varying aspect? of delinquency Sex. ethnicity and grade of first offense 
were significantly related to the measureJof delinquency more often than 
the otl^r independent variables (see Table 1). but their relationships were 
not always m the same direction For example, males committed more drug 
offenses, offenses against persons, and other offenses but females commit- 
ted a higher percentage of chins offenses than males 

The dependent variables of total number of acts committed, number of of- 
fenses committed against persons, and the percentage of total offenses 
committed that were chVns offenses yielded more signrficant relationships 
than all of the rest com^incicJ These t(uee dependent variables comprised 
63 percent of all the significant relationships These results support the ne- 
cessity of examining different aspects of delinquency and their relation- 
ships to other variables as opposed to grouping all forms under the one ^ 
^heading delinquency' 
in examining the significant relationships between the number of acts 65 
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TABLE 1 

Independent Vatiables Significantly Related to the Dependent Variables 
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committed and the independent variables, it was found that children with- 
out both natural parents in the home committed more tota! acts than chlh 
dren with both natural parents al home. The results support previous re- 
search showing a higher incidence of offenses for juveniles coming from 
disrupted homes where both natural par. -^ts were not present (Chilton and 
Markle, 1972, Monahan, 1975. Willie. 1967). Also shown was children who 
had natural fathers present in the home were less likely to commit more total 
offenses as the grade they were in when the first offense was committed be- 
came higher. Natural fathers present m tKfe home appears to be an impor- 
tant factor in suppressing the number of offenses committed, especially for 
children who became delinquent in higher grades. This fjnding goes 
beyond just stating that higher rates of delinquency are associated with and 
are more common to children coihing from homr environments not having 
h6\h natural parents present. 

Ethnicity was shown to'be very ijnportant with Spanish children overall 
committing more total offenses than Caucasian children. A breakdown 
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though showedib3.t_Spanish children with, stepfathers committed more of- 
fenses than Spanish or Caucasian children j^ith any other type of father. 
These findings suggest that additional variables may be responsiblaiar_ 
higher rates of delinquency in Spanish children than just family disruption 
How the Spanish child views the presence of the stepfather and the result- 
ing interaction style and emotional climate are possibly relevant interme- 
diary variables Circumstances surrounding the remarriage of the mothers 
would be an important aspect m the development of hostile feelings be- 
tween certain children and their stepfathers' 

Spamsn children also consistently committed more total offenses than did 
Caucasian children when there were one or more siblmgs present in the 
home. On the average, this difference increased as the number of siblmgs in 
the home increased. One reason for this may involve the greater strain on 
the Spanish family budget with larger numbers of individuals ia the 
household. x 

Overall, males committed more offenses than did females. As children grow 
up in our society, males are generally given more freedom to exhibit more 
aggressive, independent behaviors than females (Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974) This may lead to a higher number of behaviors exhibited which would 
be labeled deiinqueot as the male child grovys older. 

The number of each type of offense committed was shown to be signifi- 
cantly related to a vanety of independer^t variables. When examining the 
total number of offenses committed against persons, total number of drug 
offenses, and total number of offenses classified as other, m^les committed 
Significantly more offenses than did females. Those findings indicate an 
area where further research »s vitally needed as there are varying types of 
offenses in each category. 

Ethnicity was an important variable with respect to the number of offenses 
com^mitted against persons and the number of chins offenses committed. 
Generally. Spanish children committed more of these offenses than did 
Caucasian children. Both of these could be attributed to possible home en 
vironments where the child is taught or forced into inappropriate methods 
oi handling problem situations. This is supported by the results shov\^ing 
that as the number of siblings mcreased. Spanish children comniitted in 
creasingly more offenses against persons than did Caucasian children 

For children coming from home environments where both natural parents 
were not present, the number of chins offenses were thegreatest. This indi- 
cates that there are higher numbers of children running away, not obeying 
parents, etc . from disrupted homes than from other home environments. 
T heso behaviors might have been in reaction to the lack of parental control, 
or less tolerant attitudes of parents to certv^in behavior. 

The number of property offenses and the number of drug offenses commit* 
ted were significantly related to the grade the child was in when the first of- 
fense was committed The relationships were not similar though. Where 
children committing the first offense m the lower grades were more likely to 
commit a larger number of property offenses, those children committing 
their first offense m the higher grades were more likely to commit more drug 
offenses This could be due to the fact that children who experiment with 



drugs m the lower grades may find less peer acceptance and positive rein- 
forcemonl for this type of behavior, as ihey^get older, they may find more 
acceptance and reinforcement Also, the mobility aspect, being able to drive 
and to physically be with one s peers, creates a setting and an atmosphere 
more conducive to drug taking. The same parallel can be seen with the use 
of alcohaLas children may have parents and peer groups who drmk heavily 
and encourage such l)ehavrof (Br-auaht^rakarsh. Follingstad. and Berry. 
1973) The access of drugs is also easier as one becomes older Just the op- 
posite was sr*own with the number of property offenses committed When a 
child IS younger, the amount of money one has is substantially smaller than 
when he/ she js older, therefore to gam material possessions a child may 
steal things to acquire them. The opportunities for employment are not as 
great with this younger age group as compared to when they are older, 
which m turn limits ways of gaming money or items legally. This was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that shoplifting was one of the major property offenses 
comYnitted m the younger age group. 

When the percentage of each type of i»ffense was examined, the only meas 
,ure of delinquency that was not significant was the percentage of total acts 
committed that were offenses against persons. The results showed that 
after fifth grade, the lower the grade m school when the child committed 
hiS/ her first offense, the higher the percentage of property offenses commit 
Vd This again, as discussed prtJvi^sly. may mean that a specific type of 
onme which is more common at a certain age simply because of assessabil- 
ity or lack of financial means of acquiring particular items As the grade the 
child IS m at the time the first offense is committed gets higher, the percent 
age of chms offenses increases also This Qould result from any number of 
plausible reasons. The nature of many chms offenses lend themselves to 
older children to a greater degree than younger children Such things as 
curfew, liquor, runaway, and truancy violations are easier to control in 
younger children than in older. Truancy may become more prevalent in 
older childien primarily because they have been through more years of non 
reinforcing and threatening experiences m school which they escape from 
by not going (Elliott. 1970; Elliott and Voss. 1974). 

Alcohol, like drugs, is more of an m" thing to be involved with at certain 
ages than others. The results examining the percentage of drug offenses 
were extremely important. Spanish children committing their first offense in 
the lower grades committed higher percentages of drug offenses than did 
Caucasian children, but IhiS was reversed for Spanish children committing 
their first offense at a higher grade. In these higher grades, Caucasian chi! 
dren exhibited much higher percentages of drug offenses than did Spanish 
chil'^ron The percentage stays relatively the same for Spanish children but 
drastically increases fof Caucasian children. Spanish children may from 
early ages be exposed to the availability and the use of drugs whereas 
Caucasian children may not Spanish children may be more adopt gt hiding 
and concealing the use of or possession of drugs. Parental concern also 
may be greater over Caucasian children involved with drugs as opposed to 
Spanish children. This could be reflected m the numbers of drug offenses 
reported from "concerned" parents. 

Females committed larger percentages of chms offenses than males, al 
though the sexes^committed about the same number of these offenses This 
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IS consistent with the literature indicating that females engage in more non- 
violent, non-aggrossive types of antisocial and delinquent behavior (Fesh- 
bacK. 1970). Spanish children were also more likely to commit higher per- 
centages of chins offenses than Caucasian children. The majority of chins 
offenses are behaviors that are escape oriented in nature. On the other 
hand, males were shown to commit larger percentages of offenses labeled 
other. Acts such as tampering with a motor vehicle and driving while Intoxi- 
cated are examples. Other than the reason that males may be more inclined 
^ or prone to engage in such behaviors, no other conclusions will be drawn 



CONCLUSIONS 

The present investigation presents evidence to suggest a basic need to 
mdvp away from simplist;c ways of analyzing and conceptualizing delin- 
quency. Since delinquency is not the result of a single causal factor, there is 
tittle use for research which examines only one or two variables which may 
be hig hly correlated with delinquency. Many variables and their complex in- 
teractions need to*be examined to determine their relationships to certain 
ethnic groups, age groups, etc.. and the many ways in which delinquency 
can be viewed« / 
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Violence is a term vyilh differing connotations. It can be an "exertion of phys- 
ical force so as to injure or abuse" or it can be "intense, turbulent. and 
often destructive action or force" (Webster*s New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1 973,). Violence differs from force in that violence is behavior evidenced for 
it5'0wn-sake,4husat_a£pears as needless (Lief, 196&;^ 

Human violence is determined by the individual's int'eTaptlon with the envl- 

ronment (Halleck, 1973). Considering the 47 percent i>vcrease in violent 
crime over the five-year period from 1968 to 1973 {Crime ih^e U S , 1973). 
that interaction has become much more heated and physical Previous re- 
search sjggesls that violence and intelligence are related (Hdi^brun. 1979) 
especially when adaptive abilities are considered. \ 

The relationship between the potentially violent youth and accompanying 
intelligence may be further influenced by a history of child abuse. alcoJ^lic 
y parents, and dehumanized relationships (Jampolsky and Hatght. 1974) 
' Buttons (1973), study indicated a high correlation between the amouht^ 
and severity of physical punishment endured by children and the Intensity 
of antisocial aggression displayed during adolescence However. Kozel. 
Boucher, and Garofalo (1972) determined that prior violence is the only 
predictor for future violence. 

Tarnopol (1970) found that delinquents with higher intelligence levels 
'commit more crimes and are arrested less often than their peers having 
lowermtelligence levels Ross (1971) concurs by stating thai 'intelligence is 
a major ingr^dienl lo a childs pajtern of coping." Conversely. Ausubel 
(1965) indicated that lower intelligence is unrelated to delinquency when 
take;n as an entity unto itself. Adaptive abilities have been demonstrated to 
be relatGd;*^ mtelligenc* (Robinson and Robinson, 1976) Aggressive be- 
havior (which may^ be a reaction to poor adaptive ability) Is deterrfiined 
through environmental conplitions, and is situation specific (Bailey. 1976) 
Due to various possible disparities between the verbal, performance, and 
full-scale J Q. scores, differing intelligence levels are implied for different 
I QJjyels (Le^andow^kl and Sacuzzo, 1975). 

The importance of the accumulation of accurate diagnostic data cannot be 
ovqr emphasized since such da{a often is the lir)k in determining an effec- 
tive rehabilitation/intervention strategy. The popularity of the Wechsler 
Scales IS at Ibast partly due to their potential use as a diagnostic tool (Sa* 71 



CU220 and Lewandowski, 1 976). but these are insufficient data if used alone. 
Age does not significantly influence the patterns of scafed scores (Holt, 
1968). Cohen (1959) determined that child and adult achievement on the 
Wechslor Intelligence Scale for Children - Revised (WISC-R) and Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIw, are comparable from age 13 years, six 
months, on. 

The most characteristic pattern of performance for adolescent sociopathfi 
on the WAIS is a higher Performance IQ than Verbal IQ (Wechsler. 1958). A 
Performance IQ which is significantly above the Verbal IQ is primarily found 
»n individuals who are acting-out. Personality types typically scoring higher 
on the Performance section include psychopaths, sociopaths, narcissistic 
character disorders (Blatt and Allison, 1968, Gilber. 1969, Guertm, Rabin, 
Frank, and Ladd. 1962). and adolescent delinquents (Glueck and Glueck, 
1964; Pope and Scott, 1967). 

^ Many delinquents are simuiteneousty functioning belcw their ability level 
and are consequently behind in achievement (Raymaker, 1974). Of those 
individuals admitted to juvenile detention centers, 80 percent are irom two 
to five years below grade-level achievement m at least one of the areas of (a) 
reading: (b) spelling, or (c) arithmetic (/\ Votco m the Wilderness, 1976). 

The present study represented an examination of the relationship between 
the comnriission of violent behavioral offenses and possible mitigating intel 
lectudi factors The investigator s interest was in determining 'f the commis 
sion of violentacts is related to intellectual factors. A second question con- 
sidered was whether academic achievement was commenburate with quan 
tified intellect 



PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

The purpose of the present investigation was to further illustrate the rela- 
tionship between violent behavioral offenses and intellectual characteris- 
tics in adjudicated adolescents as determined respectively by adjudication 
fur a specific behavioral offense and subtest patterns on the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scales (Weschler. 1958, 1974). The study is based on 177 randomly 
selected case studies of adjudicated adolescents (Table 1) who were re- 
ferred to. and tested by, a licensed psychologist acting as a consultant to a 
juvemie department m an urban center located in the Southwestern part of 
the United States 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Subjects 

The subjects m this investigation were j^andomly selected from the case files 
of a juvenile department located m the Southwestern United States The 
random Sample of subjects consisted of 1 77 adolesceQts between the ages 
of 13 years, six months and ia yeafs, four months, the subjects had been 
referred between the years 1974 and 1978 due to the commission of a spe- 
cific behavioral offense which resulted in adjudication. 

The ethnicity, sex. and age range of all 1 77 subjects selected for the study 
are delineated in Table 1 
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' TABLE 1 

Behavioral Offenses Of All Subjects Reported by Sex and Race 
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Of the 1 7 7 subjects, there were 1 39 Males and 38 Females Within this group 
there were 43 Black subjects. 125 White subjects, and nine subjects who 
were either Mexican-American or American Indian. There were 38 subjects 
m the age range of 13 years, six months to 14 years. 1 1 months. 84 subjects 
ware in the age range of 15 years. 0 months to 16 years, 11 months; and 55 
subjects were m the age range of 1 7 years, 0 months to 1 8 years. 1 1 months 
Further categoric devisions can be made by behavioral offense Data »n 
Table 2 illustrates those divisions. 

Each of the youths formally identified as a juvenile offender completed a 
comprehensive psychological, intellectual and scholastic evaluation ad- 
ministered by a consulting psychologist to the juvenile department The re- 
sults of the intellectual and scholastic evaluations will be delineated later in 
this-papex^^ 

Materials 

Four instruments were utilized in obtaining a data base for each subjects 
case file The instruments were administered by a consulting psycho!og»st 
to a juvenile department. The instruments were the (a) Wechsler Intelll- 
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TABLE 2 

Subjects Utilized in the Present S^udy as Reported by 
Age Range, Race, and Sex 
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gonce Scale for Children (Wechsler. 1949). (b) Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children -Revisec (Wechsler. 1974). (c) W6ch§ler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (Wechsler, 1955). and (d) the Wide Range Achievement Test (Jastak 
and Jastak. 1965). 

Statlitlcal'^ttlgn 

Information obtained from the 177.case studies of adjudicated adolescents 
were analyzed and wiil be summarized and presented m tabular form De- 
scriptive statistics were used to describe the characteristics of the sarhple 
population. 

The data obtained from the sample population have been illustrated in tabu- 
lar form in the areas of behavioral offense and intellect. Common factors 
occurmg in each table include, (A) age. (B) race, and (C) sex. Data have 
been reported in frequencies, percentages, means, ranges, and chi squares 



Data analysis 

Data were obtained on the behavioral, intellectual, reading and arithmetic 
functioning of all 177 subjects who were selected for the study. The data in 
Ta6/e 3 illustrate the (a) number of subjects by ethnicity , (b) X IQ. (c) X C.A.. 
(d) >! academic achievement levels in the areas of reading and arithmetic for 
all Subjects utilized in the investigation, and (e) number of ethnic partici- 
pants m each behavioral offense 



Results 

Descriptive statistics were used to analyze the data The chi square contm 
gency was used to analyze relationships between 

1 intelligence level and type of offense 



TABLE 3 

Behavtorai and Scholastic Achievementlncludrng Readmg, AnthmqUc and 
Inteihgence Quotient Scores for Alt Subiects Reported by Race 
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2 ethnicity and type of offense 

3 sex and lyp6 of offense 

4 age and type of offense 

There was no statistical significance in the relationship between intelligence 
level and type of offense. However, statistical significance beyond the 001 
probability level was indicated for the three remaining relationships 



DItcu&slon 

Tabular data previously presented are not all statistically significant How- 
ever, certain elements of the information are suggestive of possible trends 
and deserve further consideration. In the following section, the Investiga- 
tors will relate significant tabular data to the literature. 



Behavioral offense 

Cohen (1955) feels that contmued frustration regarding one's attempts at 
success will likely lead a person to crime. Conversely. Yochelson and Sa- 
menow, (1977) believe that thinking patterns" in habitual criminals may be 
distinguished from non-criminals. 

Individuals charged with status offenses such as truancy and runaway rep- 
resent more than one-third of the national case load being processed 
through our juvenile court system (Mauser. 1974). In the present Investiga- 
tion. 40 percent (N-67) of the behavioral offenses were status in nature Of 
the 67 status offenders, 55 percent (N-37) were males. 87 percent (N-58) 
were Caucasian, and 48 percent (N-32) were in the age range 1 5 0 to 16 1 1 
Additional information is delineated in Table 4, 

Property crimes have been demonstrated to be the largest single category 
of offense (Oklahoma Association for Children with Learning Disabilities. 
1974). Numerically, property offenses were not the largest group repre- 
btinted in the present investigation, (N-58)J:iowever, they did comprise 31 
percent of the offenses committed in the present investigation Of the 58 
pioperty offenders in the present investigation, 94 percent (N-55) were 
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TABLE 4 

Race and Sex of S tatus Offenders as Reported by Chronological Age Range 
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males. 65 percent (N-38) were Caucasian, and 48 pe^rcent (N-28) were m (he 
ago range 17 0 to 18.4 Additional information is delineated in Table 

More than half of all serious crimes m the United States are committed by 
youths -ge f 0 to 1 7. Since 1 960, juvenile crime has risen twice as fast as that 
of adults (The Youth Crime Plague, 1977). In the five-year period from 1968 
to 1973, violent ci tme increased 47 percent (Crime m the U. S., 1973)^ln the 
present investigation, cr'mes-agamst-persons constituted 29 percent {rj- 
52) of t^ie total behavioral offense? Of the 52 person offenders 94 percent 
iN-49) were males, 59 percent (N'29) were Caucasian, and 57 percent (N- 
28) were in the age-range 17,0 to 18 4 Additional information is delineated 
m Table 6 

Intellectual functioning 

Although Ausubel ^1965) has mdicdted that lower intelligence is unrelated 
to delinquency. Ross (1971) has stated that intelligence is a major mgre 
dient in a child s pattern of copmg.' Reilly and Bullock (1979) however, 
hypotheSl^e that lower intelligence increases suggestibility and the proba 
bility of being caught. In present investigation, the X IQ for the total 
group was 90.26 which placed them within the low average range of mtellec 
tual functioning. A coroposite view of the mtellectlial attainment for each 
category of behavioral offenders is Illustrated in Table 7, 

Adolescents falling m the lower spectrum of the lew-average range of mtel 
iigence can be expected to encounter difficulties ih adjustment especially 
when confronted with peer pressure. Interestingly, each of the behavioral 
offense categories shared the same sub-test for their^ighest score (/.e.. Pic- 
ture Arrangement) and the same group of subtests for their lowest scores 
(< e . Information, Comprehension, and Vocabulary}. Data presented in 
Tnblk} 8 illustrate the behavioral offenses and the subtest scores 

These subtest scores may be interpreted to mean that the subj,ects are sig- 
nificantly below the norm m their basic knowledge about the world. This can 
be influenced by school attendance. genei*cjl awareness, and reading abil- 

TABLE 5 

Race and Sex of Property Offenders as Boportod by 
Chronological Age Range 
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Raco and Sox of Person Offenders as Reported by 
Chronological Age Range 
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ity. The relatively high Picture Arrangement score could mean that, as a 
whole, this population could be considered as shrewd and manipulative 
However, when Verbal, Performance, and Full-Scale Intelligence scores are 
considered for the sample population, the logic of the previous-statefnent is 
dubious Further, ij one considers the low academic achievement fevels of 
adjudicated adolescetits m the present investigation (refer to Table 8), one 
should be able to readily focus on the impact of intellectual items measured 
^y the Vocabulary subtest of the Wechsler Scales. 

Chronological age , ' 

The mean chr9nological age-for the 1 77 ou bjocts selected for the study was 
1 6 years, one month. This data supports thnt of previously reported studies 
(Mukherjee, 1971, Ullmann and Krasnerj975.Wolfgang.Figlio. and Sellin. 
19/2) which indicated that youth committing criminal offenses usually start 
ar.ound age 16. * / 

Race 

Especially in the United States, race has been found to be an important vari- 
able m its relationship to crime and delinquency (Mukherjee. 1971) Black- 

\ 

TABLE 7 

Mean Intellectual Attainment for aU^ Subjects as Reported 
by Behavioral Offense 
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TABLE 8 

Maximum ami Minimum 7 Subt^f Scores as Reported 
by Behavioral Olfense 
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white differences m delinquent activity can be at least partiatty explained 
^ thrpugh achievement differences in academic areas (Hirschi, 1969, Reilly 
andBulIock. 19.79). Ahl'strom and Havighurst (1971) found that maladaptive 
late adolescent adjustments among blacks was much higher than whites. 
Further, blacks and males have been found to be more crimiiially aggressive 
than whHes or fe«nales based on their high rates of crime against persons 
(Wolfgang, 1969). 

In the present investigation, blacks m status offenses and Cnmes-Agamst- 
Person offenses, were younger than whites (15.3-14.8 and lB.10-16.4) in- 
volved inihe same type offenses. In the Crimes Against Property category, 
blacks we(e a full year cider than whites (17.3 - 16.3), Blacks made up 24 
percent (N-43) of the, sample population, Whites made up 71 percent (N- 
t25; of the population while other racial groups comprised the remaining 4 

percent (N-7) of the population. ' ^ 

f 

In terms of serious offenses, ag.. violervt, person offenses, blacks made up 
42 percent (N-22) of the offenders comprising the violent (Cnmes-Against- 
Person> category as compared to 24 percent iN'43) of the total sample pop- 
ulation Conversely, whites comprised 55 percent (N-29) of the violent of- 
fehse category, but 71 percent (N-125i of the total sample population. As 
might be expected, more whites than blacks were subjects in the present 
investigation t Table 1 j due to the numerical difference in the general popu- 
lation However, in terms of adjudication for specific violent offenses, 
whites were adjudicated less frequently than blacks 

Sox * ^ 

The primary referrals for delinquent males include larceny, burglary, and 
motor veliicie theft iPresider)t s Commisstor) on Law Er)forcement and Ad 
mmtstratton of Justice, 1967). The offenses most common lo adjudicated 
females are sex violations (Cohen, Granger, Provence, and Solnit. 1975), 
incorrigibility, and running away iTappan.Jd49), with females admitting to 
only 1 percent of serious offenses (Elliott and Voss, 1974). 

, Moro girls are getting involved m violent cnme From I970to 1975, the arrest 
rate of girls onder 18 for senous offenses climed 40 percent v 24 percent for 
bOyS In 1976. 1 1 percent of all juveniles arrested for violent crimes v.ere fe- 
male {The Youth Cnmo Plaguo, 1977. p 19). 



In the present investigation, 80 percent (N-141 of the sample population 
were males Of the 141 males in the sample population, only 28 percent (N- 
40) were involved m serious behavioral offenses There were more males in- 
volved in crimes-against-property. 31 percent (N-55) and less in status of- 
fenses. 21 percent {N-37) 



Academic achievement 

The worse the child s performance m bchool. the more liKely he is to become 
delinquent (Wooten. 1967) , Culbertson and Schrink (1974) believe that 
school IS one of the three most important aspects of the delinquent's 
environment 

A popular theory regarding delinquent underachievement m school is re- 
lated to the alienation between parents and siblings which can stymie learn 
mg (McCord, McCord. and Zola. 1959) Whatever reason is ascribed to the 

/failure of the delinquent population to achieve academically, there is a dis 
proportionate contribution to delinquency from those youth failing in 
school (Radzinowicz^and Wolfgang. 1971) Further the contribution schools 
are making to delinquency wiil continue until and unless educational 
changes are made in the schools (Clanzio and McCoy. 1976) 

Many delinquents are sim^ itaneously functioning below their ability level 
and arei:onsequently behind in achievement (Raymaker. 1974) Of those 
individuals admitted to detention centers. 80 percent have been shown to be 
from two to five years below grade-level achiyvement m at least one of the 
areas ot [A) reading. (B) spelling, or (C) arithmetic {A Voice m the Wflder 
ness, 1976) Schmideberg. (1961) declared that a reading retardation of 
even three months should be regarded seriously and remediated immedi- 
ately 

In the present investigation, violent offenders were foun J to have the lowest 
mean Reading Achievement score (6 5) while the mean Arithmetic Achieve- 
ment score for all three categorical offenses was the same (5 1 ) This is con- 
sistent with Raymaker (1974) and others in terms of being undeiachievers 
rather than achievers'm academic pursuits. 

The range in Reading and Arithmetic achievement for the sample popula* 
tion was respectively 1 0 to 1 5 0 and 1 0 to 1 3 0 The achievement scores of 
this sample population were consistent with A Voice in the Wilderness 
(1976). and Schmideberg (1961) 

The major research question in this study was very basic Could a 'elation 
Ship between violent behavioral offenses and intellect be established'' The 
results suggest that there is not a relationship between intelligence (as 
measured by the Wechsler Scales) and violence However, there is evidence 
to support previous research regarding the relationships betv,/een age. race, 
and sex and specific behavioral offenses 

Through analysis of behavioral, demographic, and scholastic variables, be- 
havioral patterns can be established The behavioral patterns of those ado- 
lescents who have been processed through the juvenile justice system 
should be of interest to school personnel Basically, the data reported is 
available to school personnel and if looked at analytically, identification 79 



TABLE 9 

Mean Reading and Arithmetic Scores for All Subjects as Reported 
by Behavioral Offense 
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systems could, perhap . constructed and implemented to assist schools 
in the prevention of learning and/or behavioral problems which have so 
often characterized the youth of our schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the past two decades there has been an increase of delinquency on a na- 
tional level. The National Institute of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (1976) states that, between 1960 and 1974. the increase in de- 
linquency cases more than doubled (146 percent Increase) compared to 37 
percent increase in the number of children age 1 0 through 1 7" (p 5) I n1 974 
there were 1.252,700 juvenile delinquency cases in the United States This 
represented a 9 percent .increase over I973's total of 1,143,700 cases The 
population between the ages of 10 and 17 increased only 2 percent of the 
total population, from 33,377.000 in 1973 to 3,443,754 in 1974, 

With the increase of delinquency there has also been an equal incre^e in 
the committing of serious crimes. Referring to the arrest trends In the United 
States from 1960 to 1974, Kellsy (1975) staled, "For a group of serious of- 
fenders. /.a. criminal homicide, forcible rape, burglary. «)bbery, aggravated 
assault jarceny and auto theft the combined increase between i960 and 
1974 was 143 percent (Table 30. p. 182). 

With the increase m crime and especially serious crimes, there have been 
several efforts to identify the chronic or habitual offender Wolfgang. Figlio 
and Sellin (1972) utilized a longitudinal birth cohort study in Philadelphia to 
gatherinformationondelinquency. in thisstudy there were atotalof 10.214 

youth. 1.613 of the youth were one time offenders. The remaining 8.601 of- 
fenses were committed by 1.862 of the population In this study a chronic 
recidivist was a youth with any type oi delinquent record and five or more 
referralstotheCourt.Ofthetotal 10,214, ISpercent (1,839) qualified forthe 

chronic recidivist category These youth accounted for 5.302 offenses or 52 
percent of the total offenses committed. 

Wolfgang and his associates (1 972) succinctly identified the advantages in- 
herent in Identifying the chronic offender when they stated 

It IS Clear after close analysis of the chronic locidivist. that any social inter- 
vention that could stop these delinquent cases before they go beyond the.r 
fourth delinquency referral would decrease significantly the number of of- 
fenses committed by a birth cohort (p. W). 

The recommervdation of the Wolfgang study, demonstrated the need ^or 
dealing with the chronic offender by identifying him statistically, or by other 
suitable methods. More recent longitudinal research conducted by Wolf- 
gang (1977) continues to support the premise that intervenl'on for the 83 



chronic juvenile offender is critical particularly at the fourth or fifth offense. 
Wolfgang's research findings and recommendations should, however, be 
tempered m light of a review of research completed by Monahan { 1977). His 
review indicated that there are severe problems associated with predicting 
violent behaviors in juveniles. An overprediction rate of 54 to 99 percent ex- 
isted in the studies which he reviewed. 

Referring to the statistical information from the state of Utah, a picture sim- 
ilar to that of the national level also emerged. In the past decade there has 
been an increase in referrals to the Juvenile Court from 29.094 in 1968 to 
38.148 In 1978 (Utah State Ju.enile Court, Annual Report, 1978). This in- 
crease in the number of referrals to the court, compared very favorably with 
^ the national increase. 

In a birth cohort study completed by the Administrative Office of Utah Juven- 
ile Court (1977). statistical information was reported which showed a need 
for a program to deal with the chronic offender. This study included 41, 194 
youth who were referred to the Juvenile Court between January 1, 1968 and 
DecerT,ber 31 » 1975 and whose 18th birthday was on or before December 31, 
1975 Of the total referVed in this study, 59 percent (24,380) were one-time 
offenders They accounted for only 42 percent (42,062) of the total offenses 
committed (100.980). The remaining 41 percent were Yecidivists to the 
court They wSre responsible foi committing 58 percent of the offenses. 

Using the same definition of a chronic recidivist as Wolfgang, Figlio, and 
Sellin (1972), fiveor moredelmquent referrals, the birth cohort study identi- 
fied 11 percent (4,815) of the population as chronic juvenile offenders. 
These juveniles acounted for 24 percent (24,469) of the total offenses. Fig- 
are 1 shows graphically what percentage of the youth committed what per- 
centage of the offenses based on the number of referrals to the court. 

Statistics for the Utah State Juvenile Court (1977) compared very closely 
with those of the birth cohort study (see Figure 2). In 1977. there were 1 3.241 
youth referred to the court for 26.371 offenses. The ratios of referrals to of- 
fenses for each of the various categories (one to nine referrals) are very sim- 
ilar to those derived from the birth cohort study. The Utah State Juvenile 
Court Annual Report, 1976, states: 

the hkelihood that a /outh will commit a second degree felony on his first 
referral is 4 percent which increases to 1 1 percent after nine or more refer- 
rals Third degree felonies increase in liKulihood from 5 percent to 9 percent 
of offenses committed on the first vs the ninth or more In companson, a 
youth has a 42 percent chance of committing an infraction of Class C mis- 
demeanor on his first referral which^is reduced to less t^an half (17 percent) 
after nine or more referrals (p 17) 

Realizing a need to deal with the chronic juvenile offender in Utah and more 
specifically in the Second District Juvenile Court, there were two attempts 
to identify specific youth. In 1966, the court attempted to utilize a continuum 
System, however, without the aid of computer technology. The system was 
very time consuming and tedious. In addition the information derived from 
the system was rapidly out of riate. 

The first publi3hed report to identify chronic offenders was completed by 
the Utah Juvenile Court Office of Research in 1974. This report was an at- 
^ 84 tempt to determine the 100 most delinquent children, their normative char* 
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actenstics. some measure of their delinquency rate, and the distribution of 
offenders among judges. 

A delinquency rank was utilized to rate the youth. The delinquency rank was 
made up of four measures, i.e., number of referrals, average seventy of of- 
fenses committea. recidivism rate, and age at qualification Early in this re- 
search effort It was found that age was a discriminatory factor As a result of 
this, two listings were developed. One listing for 15 years and older, and one 
for those under 15 years of age. The juveniles were then ranked most delin 
quent to least delinquent. This process and procedure for identifying the 
Chronic luvenilG offender was also less than adequate The system itself was 
inordinately time consuming and was quickly out-of-date 

In the spring of 1977, the Second District Court of Utah Juvenile Court Sys- 
tem again attempted to initiate a Chronic Offender Juvenile Program This 
program had four specific purposes: 

1. To utilize a Review Board for the purposes of identifying chrjnic 
juvenile offen<Jers and making intervention recommendations for 
those labeled as sucjh. 

2 To fully utilize the potential of computer technology to assist the 
Review Board m making determinations and recommendations to 
the court. . I 

3. To place the interests and protection of the community above those 
of the identified chronic juvenile offender. 
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4 To enhance the understanding of the community and agencies 
withm community toward the action of the juvenile court as it dealt 
with chronic juVenile offenders. 
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The rtvltw board I 

The Review Board was comprised of six members. The boaid included a 
court representative, a local county sheriff, a high school prm ;ipal. a social 
worker from the local mental health unit, a business man whose jbusmess 
had been burglarized by juveniles, and a parent from the nei^jhborhood in 
which delinquency was prevalent. The board was established and devel- 
oped for the following reasons: 

1 It provided the court with a group of diversified persons who could 
evaluate the court and its^ffectlveness from an exterior perspective. 

2 It provided the court with feedback and new ideas for youth who* had 
exhausted its rehabilitative efforts. * I 

3 It provided persons who were critics of the court an opp(ortunlty to 
•become personally involved and thereby possibly change their crit- 
ical perceptions. 

4 It allowed members of the community to play an integral part in 

^ } 



identifying chrome juvenile offenders and making recommenda- 
tions for thoir |udicial disposition 



identifying the chronic juvenile ollender 

initial identification of the prospective chrome juvenile offenders was made 
possible through the utilization of an on-line computer processing and in- 
formation system This information gathering system, called PROFILE 
(Processing Records On-Lme For Instant Listing and Evaluation) elimi- 
nated virtually all of the problems inherent m past attempts to develop and 
summarize data regarding chronic juvenile offenders Information relative 
to type of offense committed, and demographic characteristic^ of the youth 
and family, were collected during an intake interview. This information was 
subsequently stored in the court's computer system for future retrieval and 
analysis The PROFILE system utilizing intake data and other information 
created key documents such as intake receipt forms, petitions, summons, 
and judicial dockets. 

m rendering a decision as to whether to label a juvenile as chronic, the Re- 
view Board had both objective and subjective information The objective 
data included the following information, the youth's record, the average 
length of time between referrals, length of time since last referral, average 
severity of referrals, and the lengthpf time the youth has been known to the 
court The subjective data included information collected during various in- 
take interviews, results of prior probationary efforts, an evaluation as to why 
the current problems tend to persist, school information, and results of psy- 
chosocial assessments After these types of inf ormatiooy^re reviewed, the 
Review Board often chose to seek further information from the Court 
worker (probation counselor) to clanfy any Information which was unclear 
or incomplete After reviewing.each case in detail, the Board was then given 
(horesponsibility of 0) deciding whether the chlronic juvenile offenderlabel 

would be applied or not, and (2) developing recommendations fc r the juven- 
ile if the label of chronic juvenile offender had been applied 

Youth selected for analysis by the^Review Board were generated by the 
PROFILE system In order to be selected, the youth in this study had to fall 
within the guidelines established by the Utah State Juvenile Court Adminis- 
trativ^o Office and the Second District Juvenile Court These guidelines were 
as follows (1) The youth had to receive a referral to the^Court^uring the 
mont^s of April through June 197?; (2) He had to fall in' the M-9 category. 
^ e . he had to have at least 75 severity points (one to nine scale felony of- 
fense. SIX to nine points, misdemeanor offense, three to four points, infrac- 
tion offense, two points, and status offense, one point) and at least n(ne refer- 
rals to the court, (3) He had to reside m Salt Lake County, and (4) The court 
had to have continuing junsdiction over the ycith 

Eleven youth were selected as candidates to be reviewed by the Board All 
youth referred to thojuogram were males At the time they were selected 
nine of them were 16 years of ago and two were 15 years of age Within two 
months of the selection process, however, four youths turned 17 years of 
age and one 16 years of age The racial background of the youth was as fol- 
lows seven Caucasians, two Chicanos. one black and one mulatto (see 
TablQ 1) 
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TABLE 1 

Demographic Information on the Eleven Youth 
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None 
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Black 
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Brother 
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Two 
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LDS 


15.000 
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4 






50% 




10 


No 


16 ^ 


M 


Caucasian 


Two 


^*Natural 


LDS 


12.000 
















None 




11 


No 


16 


M 


Mulatto 


One 


Natural 




7.000 




Nine of tho youth wwro iivmg m two-parent famihes. seven were living with 
their natural parents, and two with one natural parent and one step-parent 
One bpy wll living with just his mother and the eleventh was living with his 
brother at the time of his screening. * 



The ar^nual family incomes of the boys ranged from $20,000 to S5.000 The 
average income was $13 000 Seven of the boys were from Latter-day Saint 
Jamihes two were from Cathode families, one from a family with no religious 
preference, and one from a family whose religion was unknown 

in deliberating, regdermg decisions, and making recommendations the Re 
view Board worked very well together Those members of the board who 
were critiCS of the juvenile court system prior to their involvement with the 
board g'radualiy became less critical and much more understanding and 
supportive of the juvenile court process 

The board unanimously labeled seven of the eleven youth as chronic juven- 
ile offenders The actions of the Review Board coincided with the nine pro 
bation counselors recommendations In looking for differences between 
those labeled and those unlabeled as chronic juvenile offenders it is difff 
cult to'find any discriminating factors The demographic information gath 
ered shows httle-differeoce between the two groups {see Tabl§ 



Other descriptive information gathered on the youth als6 repeal few differ 
ences Tdbte 2 shows the record of each youth in termsjif offenses severity 
point totals, referral frequency, age at first referral, age |t review, and school 
information The averages for each of the categories vAry only slightly On 
face value the objective data do not appear to differentiate the labeled group 
from the nonlabeled group 
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Following the actual review process, all youth were folIowed\p see whethe' 
they would be referred again or whether they would continuKiohave se- ^ 
rious problems In the group labeled as chronic offenders, five ort^^^gyep^ 
received referrals back to the court The sixth youth was referred to the 
Youth'Development Center iYDC) of the state for review and the seventh 
youth was not referred back to the court m the eight months following his 
initial review Of the five youths referred back, two were committed to the 
yDC two were sent to the YDC for evaluation, and one was referred to a 
proctor advocate program . ^ 

Of th^se youuTwRy^A^^ Fabeleclas chronic juvenile offenders only o/>/ ^V^ 
at follow-up lapproKimately eight months later) had beenWelrW^Y^^ - 
court He was subsequently removed from hfs natural parents and horhe. 
and placed in a proctor advocate program The remaining three youths w^re 
referral free at follow-up i 

Another fpllow-up was conducted 19 months later to check on the legal sja- 
ti»6 of each youth Of the seven identified as chrohic juvenile offenders wjth 
an average age 6f 18 years. 6 months, only one is currently on adult proba- 
tion Of those youth who were not labeled as chronic juvenile offenders, 
none of them is currently involved m any juvenile or adult incarceration or 
probation 1 
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TABLE 2 / 

Summary of the Total Court Records and thQ School Status of the Youth 



Labeied CJO 



Not Labeled CJO 



Categories 
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Number of Felonies 


14 


13 


10 


16 


17 


14 
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12.6 


11 


17 


13 
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12.5 


Number of Misdemeanors 
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16 


11 


16 


23 


11 


15 


14.3 


19 


18 
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18 


15.5 


Number of Infractions 


0 
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2 


1 
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0 


0 
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1.6 


Number of Status 




























Offenses 
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7 


4 ' 
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3.6 
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5 
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Severity Point Total 
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216 


131 


97 


147.1 


153 


193 
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141 
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Severity Point Average 
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4.6 
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47 
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Referral Frequency per 
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Age at First Referral 


16 


12 


10 


12 


11 


9 


13 


12 


12 


10 


13 


12 


12 


Age at Review 


16 


16 
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16 
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16 


16 


16 


16 
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15 


15.5 


Registered in School 
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No 
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No 


Yes 


No 




Percent Attendance 
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40 


90 
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80 








60 







SUMMARY 

Utilizing the computer technology of the PROFILE system developed by 
Utah State Juvenile Court System, it was possible to efficiently and effec- 
tively Identify youth as chronic juvenile offenders. A Review Board com- 
posed of diversified community representatives was effectively utilized' (1) 
to Identify chronic juvenile offenders. (2) to make recommendations regard- 
ing programs and rehabilitation. (3) to evaluate the efficacy of certain judi- 
cial dispositions, (4)'to enhance and even change the perceptions of per- 
sons who were critical of the decisions and dispositions of the juvenile court 
system, and (5) to balance the rights of individuals with the rights of com- 
munities. The ..^formation which appeared to have the greatest impact on 
the Review Board was that information which was provided b^ the probation 
counselors. Of the seven chronic juvenile offenders who were identified 
nineteen months earlier, only one of the seven is currently involved in an 
adult probation program. Because of the nature of this study and the 
number of subjects involved in this preliminary investigation, conclusions 
cited should be interpreted with appropriate caution 
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Sqlf-Concept of 
AggresSnp Youth: 
Research Implications 
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INTRODUCTION 

The functioning of self-concept is central to a discussion of aggressive ado- 
lescents. Self-concept has long been considered an important mterper 
, sonal adjustment factor (Combs, 1976. Roger, 1959. Lecky, 1945, and Mead. 
1934). As such, a great deal of research has attempted to assess the self 
concept status of various groups, e.g.. academic underachievers. thephysi- 
^ cally handicapped, racial and cultural groups, and sociaheconomiogroups 
These studies frequently report generally poorer self concept among 
groups that have difficulty meetmg social andyor academic demands.,Stud* 
les of self-concept, however, often show considerable inner group varia 
bihty (Broida, Izard, and Cruickshank, 1950, Cox, Moore, and Hauck. 1974, 
Campbell. Hayden. and Davenport, 1977. Lutkemeier, 1979). A possible 
factor contributing to this variability is the broadness of the labels, e.g., un- 
derachiever. handicapped and racial minority, used to classify these 
individuals. 

A lack of specific population parameters coupled with vague or complex 
experimental variables further confuses empirical outcomes. This confu- 
sion becomes quickly apparent to those who review the literature on delin- 
quent-aggressive youth self concept. The term aggressive ' may bedefined 
differently in various studies. As a result the criteria for group selection is 
varied. Comparisons of group findings from past studies are difficult to for- 
mulate and support. 

Since most self-concept studies on delinquents, globally defined as ag- 
gressive, reveal various response patterns, perhaps research efforts need to 
concentrate upon further subdivisions of delinquent aggression. Once de- 
linquent aggression is operationalized, research efforts can focus upon two 
questions. First, will delinquents categorized by differing aggressive re- 
sponses vary on self concept variables? Second, will delinquents emitting 
the same type of aggression a different number of times differ on self-con- 
cept variables? 

If we attempt to view delinquent aggression m pure form we can subdivide it 
into four categories. Category One consists of physical aggression and can 
be defined as an overt act which results in harm to another. Physically ag- 
gressive delinquents commit such overt acts as, murder, rape or assault. 
Category Two may be referred to as either instrumental or nondirected ag- 
gression. Operationally defined instrumental aggression consists of ar 
92 tack on inanimate objects, e.g., kicking a hole in the wall. Instrument^.., 
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gressive delinquents commit such arrest acts as arson or vandalism 
Category Three consists of verbal aggression and may be defined as nega- ' 
tive verbal responses directed towards a person, place or thing Cursing, 
svvearmg and yelling at someone are concrete examples of verbal aggres- 
sion. Verbally aggressive delinquents would commit such overt acts as dis- 
orderly conditct ^nd ungovernable behavior. Category Four may be re- 
ferred to as fantasy aggression and may be defined as an excessive form of 
withdrawal Isolation of self for long periods of time can be an act of fantasy 
aggression. Delinquents indulging m fantasy aggression commit such overt 
acts as alcohol and drug offenses. A passive-aggressive category could be 
added but finds such an aggressive act dispersed throughout the other ag- 
gression categories. 

Comparisons of delinquents categorized aggressive by the above men- 
tioned aggression categories might provide some valuable self concept 
information. A set of questions for future investigation might focus on com- 
parison of more specific subgroups of aggressive delinquents, e g , mur- 
derers versus arsonists. 

Another set of comparisons can be generated on delinquent recidivists For 
example, will delinquents emitting the same type of aggression, a different 
number of times (delinquents committing rape once and delinquents com- 
mitting rape twice), differ on self concept variables. 

Another difficulty with the research of self-concept of aggressive yoi th 1^ 
the varitv of self-concept measures used. Comparisons are blurred when 
different measures are employed. 

In an attempt to overcome the measurement issue» Hammer and Fitts (1 964) 
collected and reported the results of seven independent studies done with 
delinquent youths usmg the same self-concept rating instrument The in- 
strument used in these seven studfes^V/as the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale (TSCS) (Fitts. 1965). Hammer and Fitts reported highly consistent 
findings for these studies. Total self-concept was typically one to 1 5 stand- 
ard deviations below instrument norms. Sub-scale profiles were remarkably 
similar from study to study. 

The benefit of using the same self-concept measure across studies clearly 
results in more meaningful comparisons between studies A self-concept 
scale such as the TSCS seems to be a good choice for investigation of self- ^ 
concept function of adolcocents as it is a reliable, easily understood, and 
quickly administered instrument In addition, the TSCS can be obtained in 
either a research or counseling form, has established norms, and was de- 
signed for adolescent or older subjects. In order to make valid aggression 
study comparisons, a stable and specific delineation of aggression is 
needed, as is a consistently used self-concept measure. Hopefully the use 
of the suggested aggression subdivision and a self-concept measure such 
as the TSCS will result in more meaningful data In this important area of ad- 
olescent inquiry 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this paper has been to discuss two issues of research design 
that have limited the comparison value of aggressive youth self concept 
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studies, and to present means of dealing with these issues. The two areas 
identified were. (1) non-specific definition of aggressive youth groups re- 
sulting in discrepancies In samples from study to study, and (2) lack of con- 
sistency in selection of a self-concept instrument from study to study, again 
making comparisons difficult. 

These two factors have contributed to the contrary findings m this area of 
research and therefore need to be considered in future work. The present 
paper advocates the selection of a stable self-concept measure and the ad- 
aptation of more precise population descriptors. To this end, a classifica- 
tion schemcx to specifically define youth aggression is proposed. 
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Handicapped and/or 
Learning Disabled 
Adolescents 
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ABSTRACT 

The National Secondary School Survey (NSSS). was designed to determmo 
the state-of-the-art of secondary public-school programs for emotionally 
handicapped and learning disabled adolescents. One objective of the prohct 
wasJo analyze current definitions used for the two populations, the results of 
which are reported in this article. Each state's definition was broken down wto 
individual components and compared with previous research in the area Addi- 
tionally, each definition is compared with those suggested in PL 94-142. and 
definitional trends are reported. 

INTRODUCTION 

Given the mandates established by educationni legislation and litigation a 
fr6e and appropriate public Education is guaranteed to all handicapped 
children (including the adolescent). Despite such legislSition, it is thought 
that few secondary school programs offer service to the emotionally handi- 
capped (EH) learning disabled (LD) adolescent. Bullock and Brown (1972), 
for example, in surveying 1 public and private educational programs in 1 6 
Florida counties reported 60 percent were serving EH/LD children but of 
these only 15 percent served adolescents. Scranton and Downs (1975) and 
Goodman and Mann (1975) also found a large proportion of national educa- 
tional services concentrated at the elementary level. 
TheNationalSecondarySchoolSurvey(NSSS)wasdesignedtodetermine 
the state-of-the-art of secondary public school programs for EH and LD 
adolescents. The primary objectives of the project were to collect and dis- 
seminate data examining, (A) variation in definitions of EH/LD adolescents; 
(B) program variations in the education of EH/LD adolescents, and (C) pre- 
dicted problems in the education of EH/LD adolescents. 

METHODOLOGY 

In the first phase of the NSSS project a personal telephone call was placed 
to each state department director describing the project, asking for cooper- 



ation, and advising that a letter would follow requesting. (A) a listing of 
school district directors of special education (or comparable position), and 
(B) a copy of each state's definition of EH and LD. The district directors of 
special education were contacted by letter in the second phase of the proj- 
ect and asked to provide the name of a contact person in each secondary 
public school having a program for EH and/or LD adolescents. 

Every school district director or school district identified was contacted 
rather than drawing a sample. There were two reasons for this. (A) only the 
district director is in a position to have current first-hand knowledge Qf spe- 
cific high school programs, and (B) the estimated incidence of high school 
programs is low (9-15 percent) and a sampling procedure at this step would 
reduce the chances of obtaining an acceptable percentage of survey re- 
turns. A return rate of 40 percent was set and attained for Phase 11 of the 
project. * 

The NSSS project is currently m Phase III. In this phase each contact person 
has been asked to com plete the NSSS survey mstru ment. A return rate of 40 
percent has been set for this phase and the estimated total number of re- 
turns is 2.000. 

In order to strengthen the validity of the survey procedures, thirty high 
school programs returning the survey instrument will be selected for site 
visitation in 1980, This is a procedure similar to that used by Morse. Cutler, 
and Fmk (1964) to examine selected programs in depth and compare staff 
members perceptions with those reported in the survey instrument. 

The findings reported in this paper relate primarily to variations in defini- 
tions of EH/LD adolescents. Information and data related to other NSSS ob- 
jectives will be reported in subsequent papers and monographs and may be 
obtained by vyriting to the authors. 



Definitions were obtameci ror learning disabilities (see Table 1) and emo- 
tional disturbance (see Table 2) from all 50 states. The District of Columbia 
was arbitrarily excluded from the data collection. Although requests for de- 
finitions specifically asked for those used with adolescents in secondary 
school programs, there were no definitions that differentiated between ado- 
lescence and childhood. One state. Massachusetts, used noncategorical 
definitions and was excluded from the analysis. 



\|.earnlng disaibllltles 

Two analyses of the learning disability definitions were completed. (A) the 
total number of definition components included (based on the 24 possible 
components identified by Mercer, Forgnone, and Wolking. 1976) and the 
number of those that matched the components in the PL 94- 142 definition 
(component total 15), and (B) based on the report of Mercer ot al![ the 
number of component changes to or from those of PL 94-142. The number 
of states including each definition component are indicated in Table 3. 

The greatest number of changes occurred for the components of intelli- 
96 gence (15 states deleted an intelligence specification), language process 
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(f ivestates added a specification), academics (seven states added a reading 
specification, eight added writing, seven added spelling, eight added math), 
and pnmary exclusion specifications ( 14 states added visual. 1 4 added audi- 
tory, 14 added motor. 18 added retardation, nine added emotional handi- 
caps, 1 7 added environmental disabilities). In general, the data Indicated an 
increase m the match between the components of state definitions and 
those of PL 94-142. 



Emotional disturbance 

Two analyses of the emotional disturbance defioitions were also con- 
ducted. (A) the total number of definition components included (based on 
the 1 1 possible components identified by Epstein. Cullinan, and Sabatino, 
1 977) and the number of those that matchec) the components in the PL 94- 
142 definition (component total 7), and (B) based on the report of 
Epstein, ef a/., the number of component changes to or from those of PL 
94-142. The number of states including each ED definition component are 
indicated in Table 4. 

The greatest number of changes occurred for the compor^ents of learning 
and achievement problems (1 1 states added the component), chronicity (1 5 
states added the component), severity (13 states added the component), 
and need for special education (1 1 states deleted the component) In gen- 
eral, the data indicated an increase in the match between the components of 
state definitions and those of PL 94-142. 

State definitions and state guideline components 
The components of state department guidelines for placement of a learning 
disabled student were compared with tne state definition components for 35 
states (see Tabled). The average number of agreements between the guide- 
lines and definition components was nine (Range ^ 0 17) and the average 
number of disagreements (/.e.. a component was listed in one but not the 
other) was seven (Range 0-1 6). Eight states required the local education 
agency to submit a plan for approval rather than specify state guidelines 

A similar comparison was used for emotional disturbance (N " 28 states) 
The average number of agreements between the guidelines and definition 
components was 2.5 (Range - 0-6) and the average number of disagree- 
ments was four (Range - 0-8) Nine states required the local education 
agency to submit a plan for approval rather than specify state guidelines 



DISCUSSION 

in reviewing the data presented in the results section the reader is cautioned 
to consider the subjectivity inherent in the analysis. Even {hough a multiple 
reviewer, interscorer agreement procedure similar to that of Epstein. Culli- 
nan, and Sabatino (1 976) was used, other reviewers may disagree with some 
of the data assignments. 

In spite of the caution above, several things seem evicent from the data 
First, the importance of developing standard definitions cannot be underes- 
timated. Even though many factors niake consensually acceptable defini- 
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Comparison of Mercer, et aL, and NSSS Findings for State 
LD r?finition Components 



**Frequtncy 



Component Merctr, et al. NSSS Change 



INTELLIGENCE 



Average and above 


1 1 
1 1 


1 

o 




Above mental retardation 


o 
o 


1 
1 


—7 


*Not stated 




17 

0 r 


lO 


PROCESS 








^Process disorder 


JO 


oo 


+ 1 


'Language disorder 








A A ^% 1^ fell ^\ 

ACADEMIC 








'Reading 




17 
0 f 


4-7 


•Writing 


on 


Ifl 

Oo 


4-ft 

TO 


•Spelling 


in 


17 
0 r 


+7 


•Arithmetic 


in 

OU 




+8 


cXCLUolON — primary 








•Visual Impairment 






+14 


"Auditory impairment 






+14 


•Motor impairment 


01 


17 
0 1 


+ 14 


•Mental retardation 


on 


1ft 
oo 


^Ift 
X lO 


'timotional disturbance 


OA 


oo 




•Environmental disadvantaged 




10 
0^ 


X17 


EXCLUSION—Primary & Secondary 








Visual impairment 


3 


U 


O 


Auditory impairment 


o 
o 


u 




Motor impairment 


o 

c, 


n 




Mental retardation 


n 


1 


-10 


Emotional disturbance 


1 


n 


—1 


Environmental disadvantaged 


1 


n 


1 


NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENT 








Included 


A 

4 


1 

1 




Not included 


0 


U 


n 
u 


•Possible 


0(\ 
^0 


11 
o 1 


+6 


Not stated 


1 1 


Q 




AFFECTIVE 






—ft 


Includes emotionally disturbed 


0 


n 
u 


Includes socially maladjusted 


A 
H 


1 




MISCELLANEOUS 






-1 


Attention deficits 


5 


4 


Motor deficits 


7 


2 


-5 


•Thinking deficits 


30 


35 


+5 


Discrepancy component 


11 


12 


+1 


Special education required 


14 


5 


-9 


Intraindividual differences 


4 


2 


-2 


Prevalence 


2 


0 


-2 


Chronological age 


4 


1 


-3 



• Components present in the PL 94-142 definition. 
•• Because Massachusetts changed Its definition to "non-categorical" it 
^ . was elimmated for purposes of comparison as were the states not included 
ERIC in the original Mercer, et al. tables.- ^ 
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TABLE 4 

Comparison of Epstein, et a/., and NSSS Findings for State 
EH Definition Components 







••Frequency 




^ ^ Component 


Epttein 


NSSS 


Change 


'Disorders of emotion/behavior 


48 


48 


0 


'Interpersonal problems 


34 


34 


0 


•Learning/achievement problems 


26 


37 


+ 11 


'Deviation from norm 


24 


29 


4-5 


•Chronicity 


18 


33 


-fIS 


•Severity 


20 


33 


+ 13 


Etiology 


8 


5, 


--3 


Prognosis 


4 


2 


-2 


'Exclusions 


16 


24 


+8 


Special education needed 


30 


19 


-11 


* Certification 


17 


12 


-5 



'Components present in the PL 94-142 definition. 
• • Because NSSS did not collect data from Washington. D.C., the Epstein, 
et aL, N was corrected to 48 by eliminating this data. 



tions difficult —competing theoretical models, variation in professional 
tfaming, range of situations, and assessment difficulties -they influence 
prevalence estimates, types and characteristics of services, and pupil eligi- 
bility. The purpose of this report was to update information on state defini- 
tions for learning disabilities and emotional disturbance, to ascertain the ex 
istence of trends toward standardization of definitions, and to determine 
indications of congruence between the definitions and state placement 
guidelines. 

The reports of two difterent groups of investigators were used to establish 
baselines from which to determine change, /.a, Epstein. Cullman, and Saba 
tmo (1976) for er.iptronal disturbance, and Mercer. Forgnone. and Wolking 
( 1 976) for learrn wg disabilities. The analysis format used by these investiga- 
tors was used/or the analysis of the data collected in the NSSS project. 

The current data are presented in Jables 1 through 5 and changes from the. 
two earlier investigators are compared. There does appear to be a trend for 
* states to move toward standardizing their definitions of learning disabilities 
and emotional disturbance aroun^ the definitional components listed in PL 
94-142, It remains to be seen if complete standardization will occur. 

' The comparison of state definitions and state placement criteria, however, 
indicated losi congruence than one might expect. For example, in some 
states the definition of learning disability does not mention an intelligence 
criteria, yet the placement guidelines specifically state a criteria level. It may 
' be that in practice stated definitions are standardizing around PL 94-142 but 

102 the more important criteria for determining who actually receives service. 



^ TABLE 5 

Agreoment Between Definition and State Guideline Components for Placement 



Not sptclfied or 

Number of Agreements Number of Differences Left to the LEA 

State LD ED LD ED LD ED 



Alaska 


11 


4 


3 ' 


3 






Ark ansa** 


7 


6 


T2 


2 






Conne'"''cut 










X 


V 
A 


Delaware 


10 




5 






V 
A 


Florida 


11 




4 " 








Hawaii 


13 


6 


3 


4 






Idaho 


5 


1 


11 


3 ^ 






Illinois 


12 




6 






X 


Indiana 




1 




6 


X 




Iowa 


11 


3 


8 


3 






Kentucky 


10 


1 


7 


4 






Louisiana 


12 


6 


3 


2 






Maine 


4 


* 


12 


* 






Maryland 










X 


X 


Michigan ^'^ 




1 


4 


* - 6 






Mississippi ' 


0 


1 


16 


" 5 






Missouri 


6 


2 


12 


5 






Montana 










X 


X 


Nebraska . 


9 


* 


7 


* 






Nevada 


3 


0 


10 


4 






New Hampshire 


* 


0 


• 


8 






New Jersey 










X 


X 



o 1 



o 



TABLE 5 {Continued) 



New Mexico 


10 


* 


- 

7 


• 






New York 


10 


* 


5 


• 






Ohio 










X 


X 


Oklahoma 


9 


• 


7 


• 






Oregon 


15 


5 


4 


•3 






Rhode Island 


9 


• 


7 


• 






South Carolina 


6 


1 


10 


4 






South Dakota 


17 


• 


1 


« 






Tennessee 


8 


2 


8 


5 






Virginia 










X 


X 


Washington 


12 


0 


4 


5 






West Virginia 


9 


• 


7 
i 


* 






Wisconsin 


6 


6 


9 


2 






Wyoming 










X 


X 


Total = 246 


Total = 46 


Total! = 194 


Jotal = 74 


Total = 8 


Total = 9 




Range = 0-17 


Range = 0-6 


Range = 0-16 


Range = 0-8 








n = 27 


n = 18 


n =27 


n = 18 








X =9.1 


X = 2.5 


x = 7.1 


X 4.0 






* Data not available. 














N =^ 35 LD 














28 ED 
















/.e.. state guidelines, still vary significantly. A complete comparison of state 
guidelines and definitions is now being conducted by the NSSS project 
staff. 
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The Least Restrictive 
Environment for 
Adolescents with 
Severe Behaviors: 
Putting the Pieces 
Together 



Adolescents with severe behavior disorders have traditionally presented a 
major problem to educators of exceptional children. For many years the 
emphasis in exceptional student education has been placed on programs 
for the elementary school level, while the area of secondary education has 
been comparatively neglected. Because the secondary school has gener- 
ally tolerated very little deviant behavior, the problem adolescent has usu- 
ally been simply excluded. 

As a result of recent federal mandates, there is considerable professional 
interest in the problem of the behavibrally disordered adolescent. Exclusion 
IS no longer even debatable. The law requires that a continuum of educa- 
tional placements will be made available, that the student will be educated in 
the least restrictive environment, and that the handicapped child will partic- 
ipate with nonhandicapped children to the maximum extent possible in 
extracurricular and nonacademic activities. The implementation of these 
regulations places a great deal of the responsibility for the education of 
handicapped children upon regular educators, few of whom feel competent 
to assume the burden. An additional problem is presented by the fact that 
the student with a severe behavior disorder, especially at the secondary 
school level, is considered by many educators to be the most difficult of all 
handicapped children to integrate with normal peers. 

In establishing educational programs for adolescents with behavior dis- 
orders, the usual direction within exceptional student education has been 
toward the formation of special schools and self-contained classes which 
have afforded very little, if any, interaction with normal peers. The issue con- 
fronting educators of behaviorally disordered youth is not to debate the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of segregated placement but rather to establish 
an appropnate program which meets the requirements of the federal man- 
date. There must be available to the students with behavioral disorders a full 
continuum of alternative educational placements, ranging from regular 
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It should be noted that providing the least restrictive environment does not 
necessarily require integration with normal peers. Mainstreiming is not the 
mandate. Placement, according to the law. must be made on an individual 
basis Selection of the least restrictive environment for any handicapped 
child must be based upon the individualized education program and may 
lead to placement in a setting on any point on the continuum. Inclusion in 
the regular classroom is not appropriate for all students with behavior dis- . 
orders. There are students who cannot benefit from such placement and for 
these segregated classrooms must be provided. The rules and regulations 
state that if a child is so disruptive in a regular classroom that the education 
of other students is significantly impaired such placement is inappropriate 
(Federal Register. 1977). Further, the mere establishment of a class for be- 
haviorally disordered students on the grounds, or within the building, of a 
regular secondary school constitutes neither mainstreaming nor the least 
restrictive environment. Those persons who make decisions concerning the 
placement of students with behavioral disorders must exercise a great deal 
of caution in determining the least restrictive environment. In some instan- 
ces, the federal law may be used as an excuse for providing a lesser pro- 
gram. It may be merely expedient both logistically and financially to place 
an handicapped children of appropriate chronological age in the regular 
secondary school. The failure of the educational mainstream to deal effec- 
tively with the delinquent or disturbed adolescent has been reflected in na- 
tional statistics on school dropouts (Kauff man and Nelson. 1976) The regu- 
lar secondary school has been traditionally oriented toward content rather 
than academic skills or processes and there has been very little support, en- 
vironmental control, or individualization for the deviant youno-'er Public 
Law PL 94-142 requires that consideration be given, in the seleMlon of the 
least restrictive environment, to any potentially harmful effect on the stu- 
dent. Placement closer to the mainstream may not be made if such place- 
ment would be detrimental to the child's educational program It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to assume that the specialized support services needed by 
the student with behavioral disorders such as counseling, group therapy, 
academic remediation, and vocational education will be made available 
within the context of the regular school. 

On the subject of mainstreaming. Mercer (1974) has suggested that the why 
IS to be understood in the perspective of history, the who is in large part a 
decision of the courts, but the how is the current challenge of public educa- 
tion It IS this author s contention that educators of exceptional children al- 
ready know how. The problem in providing the least restrictive environment 
IS where and. of even greater significance, with whom. The success of any 
educational program depends upon the knowledge, skills, and personality 
of the adult in charge. It is still what's up front that counts The rtfeponsibility 
for the successful implementation of programs In the mainstream rests 
upon those who already have the necessary qualifications Exceptional stu- 
dent education must assume this responsibility. 

A review of the current literature reveals a relative paucity of information 
concerning secondary education for children with severe behavioral dis- 
orders. Further, most of- the programs reported have operated in a segre- 
gated setting. There are, however, certain components or elements which 
are common to many of the projects cited as effective. With some degree of 
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modification, these components can be implemented in the regular second- 
ary school. 



BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Perhaps the single most critical factor contributing to thp success of the 
program for students with behavior disorders in the regular secondary 
school IS the planning and implementation of an appropriate system of be- 
havior management. The efficacy of the behavioral approach in the educa- 
tion and training of students with severe behavioral disorders has been ade- 
quately demonstrated in self-contained classes, special schools, and insti- 
tutions for many years (Cullinan, 1978, O Leary and Oleary. 1977, Shea. 
1978, Swanson and Reinert, 1979). The programs cited, however, have gen- 
erally operated in settings in which there could be a great deal of control 
exercised over the learning environment. In a less restrictive placement, it 
may be very difficult to devise a system which will provide for a consistent 
approach to dealing with the student's behavior in any setting withm the 
sc. tool. 

Several relatively simple behavioral techniques seem particularly suitable 
for use in a regular secondary school. These include. (A) a token economy, 
(B) behavioral contracting, and (C) reinforced modelihg. 



The token economy 

The token reinforcement system is among the most commonly used behav- 
ior management systems in programs for the severely disturbed or delin- 
quent youth and its effectiveness has been demonstrated m a variety of ed- 
ucational settings (Cullman, 1978, Hobbs and Holt, 1976, O Leary and 
Drabman. 1971. Phillips, Phillips, Fixsen, and Wolf, 1971). 

In utilizing a token reinforcement system in a regular secondary school, it is 
essential that the procedures used be kept as simple as possible and that the 
total faculty be aware of. and receive training in, the techniques involved. 
The implementation of such a system requires the participation, coopera- 
tion, and commitment of all personnel mvolved, including, as suggested by 
Graubard (1976), even the students themselves. 

An example of such commitment by a total school community has been re- 
ported by Davis (1979) and Jury and Jury (1979). An entire middle school in 
Oilman, Vermont, has adopted a token economy. The tokens, called thalers, 
resemble Monopoly money and are worth one penny each, backed by ap- 
propriations from the school board, community donations and money 
raised by the students themselves. The system was developed by a former 
principal. Barry Grove. Superintendent of the Jacksonville, VermontSchool 
District, in an effort to teach economics, capitalism, and private enterprise 
while combating student apathy, vandalism, and discipline problems. The 
result is an intricate social, legal, and economic system, including a Bill of 
Rights and Code of Laws adopted by the student body. Students hold jobs, 
pay taxes, and enforce their own rules. Both adults and students involved 
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Bthavloral contracting 

Behavioral contracting has been cited as a successful intervention inxom- 
munity. public school, home-based and Institutional programs for behav- 
lorally disordered adolescents (Cullinan. 1978. Jesness and DeRisl. 1973 
Stuart. 1971 . Stuart and Lott. 1972). Rules and guidelines for the implemen- 
tation of behavioral contracting have been outlined by a number of authors 
(Homme, Csanyi, Gonzales, and Rechs. 1969. Shea. 1978) and examples of 
behavioral contracts suitable for use with adolescents have been described 
by Cullman (1978). Shea (1978). and Rutherford and Edgar (1979) Using 
behavioral contracts with disturbed adolescents req :res no procedural 
changes, but parent participation m the agreement might enhance the pos- 
sibilities of success. Initial contracts could therefore be written during the 
meeting held for the purpose of developing the individualized education 
program, since all interested parties, including the student, should be 
present. 

Reinforced modeling 

Reinforced modeling (Alexander and Parsons. 1973. Bandura. 1973). has 
been successfully employed as an intervention technique with a number of 
patterns of maladjustment such as rejection of authority, inability to resist 
peer pressure, unwillingness to accept blame, failure to complete tasks. In- 
ability to express assertion without anger, inability to ask for assistance, and 
inability to accept criticism (Cullman. 1 978). The four separate components 
of the reinforced modeling technique are as follows 
1. The specific behavioral skills required for successful performance are 
determined and stated explicitly by the trainer; 

2 The skills are demonstrated by live models, film, or videotape and a ra- 
tionale for each is explained; 

3. The student participates in guided practice under safe conditions with 
reinforcement of successive approximations: and 

4 The skills are practiced, corrected, and repracticed. with approval or 
other reinforcement for correct performance, in more realistic situations 

It IS possible to utilize this technique m a regular secondary school by first 
demonstrating and then arranging practice sessions in the special educa- 
tion setting. The skills could then be practiced and reinforced by other 
school personnel in both regular classrooms and other settings throughout 
the school. 

Communication as Intervention 

In addition to the implementation of a token economy and other classroom 
management systems it is necessary to plan with the entire staff for a 
method of communicating with the disturbed student. This plan should en- 
sure that the response to any problem behavior will be essentially the same 
from any adult with whom the student comes intocontact outside the class- 
room. It IS important that traditional secondary school punishment be 
avoided >f at all possible. 
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'Secondary school personnel involved with mainstreammg emotionally dis- 
turbed students have questioned, "What do we do when they act up in the 
hall?" "What should we do If the child is involved in a disturbance and re- 
fuses to go to the dean?" A dean has asked/'Isn't there something else to do 
besides sending hirjn to me?" A simple technique, easily mastered by the en- 
tire school faculty has proved effective in such situations. If the student is 
involved in a dispute away from the special education classroom, he is 
simply asked to return to the special teacher. "Are you Mr. Hall's studentV" 
Please go to Mr. Hall's room now. " Normally, the student will consider his 
classroom a haven and will return readily to his special teacher. If, upon en- 
tering the room, he responds appropriately to directions, and returns to 
task, no further action is necessary. If he continues to be disruptive and/or 
refuses to follow directions, the options of time out or seclusion in the 
dean's office must be available to the special class teacher. If the student is^ 
told to return from a general education classroom, his assignment should 
be sent with him. Problems arising in the halls or on the grounds should be 
simply and quickly settled as described in order to provide tho least possible 
disruption of the student's schedule. 

Although, as suggested by Cullman (1978), behavior modification proce- 
dures alone can bring about changes m deviant behavior, intervention pro- 
grams may often use behavioral techniques in combination with other ap- 
proaches. Another strategy, with which behavioral procedures can be made 
compatible. Is that of therapeutic group discussion. 



Group-oriented Interventions 

In the traditional secondary school, very little opportunity is provided for 
students to engage in supervised experiences m communication. While 
most adolescents have acquired some skills in establishing interpersonal 
relationships with peers, the seriously disturbed child generally exhibits an 
inability to perform appropriately m social situations and needs structured 
practice in this area. There is also some evidence that the influence of the 
special class group may adversely affect classroom behavior (Graubard, 
1976). This author contends that the peer group must consciously legiti- 
mize learning so that members of the group may participate in classroom 
activities without fear of loss of status. He cites the need to be aware of the 
power of the group and to negotiate Its support for the system of classroom 
rewards. 

The effectiveness of therapeutic group as an intervention strategy with be- 
haviorally disordered students has been cited by a number of authorf 'An- 
derson and Marrone, 1979, Berkowitz, 1972, Copeland, 1974, Gossett and 
Lev/is, l972)Xopeland (1974). in discussing group psychotherapy for ado- 
lescents, suggests that the formation of peer groups for therapeutic pur- 
poses can be very effective. He stresses, however, the need for experience 
and skill on the part of the leaders or co-leaders. He further suggests the 
addition of a sufficient number of co-theiapists to keep the group moving in 
the right direction, especially if there are more than eight m the group or if 
members of the group show antisocial tendencies. 

Classroom group meetings 

110 Group meetings as part of the normal classroom procedure have been sug- 




gested by several authors (Glasser. 1971. Vogel and Smith. 1974) Accord- 
ing to Glasser (1971). there are three types of classroom meetings' 

1. Open-ended meetings for the purpose of increasing thinking skills and 
encouraging students to relate what they know to a topic. 

2. Educational-diagnostic meetings, which are related to the unit the class 
is studying for the purpose of evaluation of instruction. 

3. Problem-solvingtmeetings for the purpose. of solving the problems of 
school living. 

Vogel and Smith (1974) have suggested three kinds of group meetings for 
the classroom: ^ 

1. The open meeting, called by any member of the group for the purpose of 
expressing frustration and which is usually conducted by a peer 

2. The problem-solving meeting. 

3. The decision-making meeting. 

Certain additions to the curriculum could be utilized as reverse'mainstream- 
mg strategies, in that normal students could be allowed to enroll in these 
courses as electives. Such special topics courses could include study skills, 
communication skills, sex education, use of leisure time, personal health 
(including diet and medication), drug education, and environmental educa- 
tion, it would also be possible to have content specialists from regular edu- 
cation teach an adapted general education class in a segregated setting, or 
to have the special class or resource teacher provide a course for normal 
students m which the behaviorally disordered youngsters could be placed 

Meeting special needs 

The placement of a behaviorally disordered student in the general class- 
room for any academic subject implies that ^he student will be able to suc- 
ceed in that setting, achieving a passing grade It is to be expected, howevf r 
that some adjustment of requirements must be made in order to meet the 
needs of the handicapped student. Among the accommodations that can be 
. made by the regular classroom teacher m cooperation with the special edu 
cation teacher are the following, as suggested for adolescents with learninc 
disabilities (Marsh. Gearheart. and Gearheart. 1978) 

1 Selection of special textbooks and instructional materials 

2. Provision of course objectives and requirements, together with a sched- 
ule of when assignments are due. 

3 Continuous monitoring of the student's progress. 

4, Provision of a glossary of technical terms. 

5, Provision of taped or written summaries of abstract concepts 

6, Modification of homework or testing requirement. 

The special class or resource teacher, in return, should assume the respon- 
sibility for the teaching of study skills the student may need in order to suc- 
ceed In the regular classroom. Such skills may include: 

1. Planning an appropriate environment for studying. 




2. Nolelaking and using a tape recorder. 

3. Keeping a record of assignments. «j 

4. Finding main concepts and facts. 

5. Taking tests. 

6. Using reference materials. 

7. Changing reading rate according to purpose and materia!. 

Carttr tducation, vocational tducatlon, and vocational rehabilitation 

Educators olpxceptional students have long recognized the advantages of 
combining meaningful vocational experience with formal education. Ca- 
reer and vocational education have been suggested as essential compo- 
nents of educational programs for the behaviorally disordered student 
(Kauffman and Nelson, 1 976, Northcutt and Tipton. 1 978), as having the po- 
tential for accommodating handicapped students in the mainstream (Brolin 
and Alonso, 1979). and as an a * ' rnativeto the traditional secondary curric- 
ulum (Brolin, 1976, Colella, 1973, McDowell and Brown, 1978). 

Arecent review of federal legislation affecting vocational education and fu- 
ture employment of handicapped students (Razeghi and Davis, 1979) em- 
phasizes the intent of the mandates that these opportunities should be 
made available and accessible. As reported by these authors, an mter- 
bureau agreement has been developed jointly by the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped and the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
which provides for coordinating the activities of the two bureaus in areas of 
shared responsibility. Further, the Office Oi Edwvat;on has entered into an 
agreement with the Rehabilitation Services Administration to plan and im- 
plement cooperative efforts in providing services to handicapped students. 
The authors caution, however, that special educators may need to provide 
the initiative m implementing these cooperative efforts, especially at the 
local level 

Vocational education as an alternative program 

McDowell and Brown (1978; have propose J a career and vocational pro- 
gram for emotionally handicapped adolescents as an alternative to the tra 
ditional college preparatory curriculum. The program would be housed in a 
minimum of three classrooms wtthm the regular secondary school plant in 
order to facilitate integration of the speciafstuderits into the regular school 
program whenever possible. Completion of the program would result m 
both graduation and a regular high school diploma. 

A vocational program for severely disturbed adolescents which serves as an 
alternative to institutional placement has been developed by Black and 
Black (1979) The program is made available through cooperation between 
the New York City Board of Education, the Bronx Children's Psychiatric 
Center, the Rehabilitation Center (of the adult mental hospital), and the 
New York State Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Two vocational class 
rooms are supplied by the Division of Special Education and the Office of 
1 12 Career and Occupational Education, one of which offers basic clerical skills 
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while the other offers horticulture and ground maintenance Part time work 
experience is made available through the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Jhe authors recommend a highly structured setting with no more than 
ten students in a group. They contend that the severely disturbed adoles- 
cent requires a therapeutic milieu with behavioral support and controls m 
the vocational education setting. 

The Pinellas Marine ln<*titute is a highly succes^sful vocationally oriented 
educational program for adjudicated youth m St. Petersburg Beach. Flor- 
ida. The program is made available through cooperation between the 
Pinellas County Public Schools, the Office of Youth Services, and a private 
corporation, the Associated Marine Institute An outstanding feature of the 
vocational education program is that the vocational training is toward ma- 
rine-related occupations that are highly desirable, and socially acceptable 
There are courses in basic engines, welding, dock building, seamanship, 
boat handling, power boats, instruments, communication, scuba diving, 
dive shop operation, safely, marine science, ocean science, and underwater 
photography. The students may also earn a high school equivalency di- 
ploma. The program itself is highly structured and based upon a token 
economy 




Modifications In the vocational education program 

There are a Dumber of problems that may emerge in providing vocational 
education and work experience for the severely disturbed adolescent The 
vocational plans and choices of the adolescent with a severe behavior dis- 
order may often be somewhat unrealistic. Parents and teachers must coop- 
erate in sharing accurate information concerning the student's actual po- 
tential as well as his preferences for a possible future vocation 

Vocational skills may often be taught In isolation, in the form of work sam- 
ples. The disturbed student may. for example, learn low to write a charge 
with a credit card. He may learn to work the machine, fill in the blanks cor- 
rectly, add the bill, and check to see that the signature is correct These ac- 
tivities however, are earned out within the comfortable and familiar con- 
fines of his classroom. On the job. however, these routines must be 
performed while customers are clamoring for assistance and someone has 
borrowed his ballpoint pen. The disturbed student needs intensive practice 
in work settings which more closely approximate the real world He needs 
practice in managing frustration. 

Often, the behaviorally disordered student, after a brief period of work evalu- 
ation, has been placed on the job in an unfamiliar environment, with co- 
workers he does not know, with a supervisor that he does not trust, and with 
infrequent visitations by whatever liaison person is available The student is 
expected to model after his co-workers, respond appropriately to his super- 
visor and become comfortable In the new environment while learning the 
skills required for the job itself. The change is too abrupt for the emotionally 
disturbed student. He actually needs over-training. After the skills are thor- 
oughly ingrained, the tasks themselves might contribute to his emotional 
comfort, acting^s a crutch In an unfamiliar setting. There should also be 
gradual, sequential steps from the extremely structured classroom to the 
actual job placement. 

!<,,) 
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A sequence of such placements might include: 



1 School-based group work experiences, such as shop, landscaping, 
kitchen and lunchroom work, with token pay; 

2. Paid group work experiences, under supervision, perhaps including so- 
cially relevant occupations related to helping others, and 

3. A continuum or hierarchy of placements for part time work, well-super- 
vised, structured for gradual increase m social demands, and limited in 
terms of length of time on the job. 

At the present time, vocational education and training may often be offered 
as part of the special education program. It should be possibftto establish 
special classes and resource rooms within the vocational schools and insti- 
tutes, from which youngsters could be "mainstreamed" to whatever extent 
possible, which engaging m vocationally oriented activities in the special 
classes. 

There should also be established, within the framework of vocational edu- 
cat.on, t- sheltered workshop for those who cannot be successfully mam- 
Streamed, in which the Ynanuiement techniques would more closely ap- 
proximate those that are employed successfully in special classrooms. 



In considering the components reported as successful in educational pro- 
grams for students with severe behavioral disorders, it becomes obvious 
that the factors of greatest importance are not the physical plant, the in- 
structional supplies, or the academic courses. Crucial to the success of 
such a program are the skills and attitude of the faculty and administrative 
staff, factors which have not been covered m this discussion. Assuming the 
presence of qualified and concerned personnel to carry out the necessary 
tasks, the implementation of the components discussed above should prove 
to be successful in the regular secondary school 
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Behaviorally Disordered 
Adolescents as Academic 
Change Agents 

Robert A. Gable and Mary Margaret Kerr 



INTRODUCTION 

The .bulK of the literature on behaviorally disordered students supports the 
fact that the majonty of the students are academically delayed Not surpris- 
ingly, many authorities have underscored the importance of providing 
child-specific instruction in order to ameliorate academic as well as behav- 
ioral deficiencies. Unfortunately, a wide discrepancy exists between the 
principle o^ individualized instruction and its current practice with regard to 
many behaviorally disordered youngsters (Gable and Hunter, in press) 

While the benefits of student-specific instruction are incalculable, full indi 
vidualization is often not attainable because of constraints of time and per 
sonnel. One possible solution to further extending the concept of individu 
alized instruction is to use^udents as peer-tutors. Available evidence 
indicates that the advantages of casting classmates in the role of academic 
change agents are at least threefold. First, the influence that peers exert on 
one anQthers behavior is widely demonstrated. As McGee. Kauffman. and 
Nussen ( 1 977) attest, a child's social status appears to be directly linked to 
the frequency and type of reinforcement dispensed by and given to him'* (p 
452). Peers represent not only a powerful source of reinforcement but also 
an abundant and readily accessible classroom resource (Strain, Gable, and 
Hendrickson, 1 978). Indeed, peers have been taught successfully to deliver 
remedial instruction in spelling (Harris, Sherman, Henderson, and Harris. 
1972), math (Harris and Sherman, 1973), word recognition (Jenkins. May- 
hall. Pescha, and Jenkins, 1974), and. oral reading (Willis. Crowder. and 
Morris, 1972). Viewed together, these studies suggest that peers are capa^ 
ble of applying, at times, complex intervention strategies, and in turn, posi- 
tively influencing thd academic achievement of other students Second, 
training deviant youth to change the behavior of classmates appears to have 
consequences for both the tutor and the learner (Graubard. Rosenberg, and 
Miller. 1971). More precisely, in the process of modifying the behavlor.of 
others, peers reportedly change their own behavior and. thereby obtain In 
creased positive feedback. At the least, one could argue that engaging 
youngsters in the role of behavioral engineers provides an opportunity to 
promote and sustain academic responses that are incompatible with de 
via'nt classroom conduct. Third, once tutorial pr/3grammlng is underway, 
daily demands on the teacher are usually limited to intermittent checks on 
tutor-learner progress. Then teachers are free to reallocate time for instruc 
tion in areas for which adult intervention Is called Unfortunately, too little 
attention has been given to explicatmg procedures that would allow more 



widespread replication of peer-tutoring programs. In the discussion that fol- 
lows we examine the use of severely behavioralty disordered adolescents as 
an instructional resource in a residential special education program. More 
precisely, issues presented include. (A; selection of peer tutors, (B) training 
of peer tutors, (C) curricular content taught, and (D) monitoring tutor- 
learner interaction. 

DESCRIPTION OF PEER-TUTORING PROGRAM 
Participants and salting 

As the work of Gable. Hendrickson, and Strain (1978), Nelson. Worell. and 
Polsgrove (1973), Strain, Kerr, and Ragland (1979). and Whelan and Henker 
(1969). has confirmed, characteristics of change agents have not limited 
their participation as behavioral engineers. When students engage in a well- 
structured teaching situation with opportunity to obtain regular feedback 
regarding their efforts, the fact that they too are in special classes has not 
posed insurmountable problems. 

In the present study, the students who sefved as peer tutors, two male and 
four female, were m residential treatment because their problems were so 
extreme that neither the public school, the family, nor the community at 
large was deemed capable of providing the breadth and intensity of neces- 
sary services. Table 1 summarizes data pertaining to sex. age, standardized 
IQ scores (WISC-R), and clinical diagnosis of the six adolescents who 
served as peer tutors. 

In recriRtmg students to be trained as peer tutors, youngsters were chosen 
who were observed to engage in some form of positive social interaction 
with classmates (Gable, Strain, and Hendrickson, m press). Furthermore, 
only those students who exercised some measure of self-control in remain- 
ing on-task" during classroom instruction were considered. As arithmetic 
was one curricular area singled out for instruction, another criterion for se- 
lecting candidates centered on identifying those students competent m cal- 
culating problems sampled from the rangeof subskills to be taught (Surratt. 
Ulrich, and Hawkins, 1968). 

Of the 23 youths who served as tutees. 20 boys and three girls, 11 were 
scheduled for arithmetic instruction (these and other youngsters received 



TABLE 1 

Sex. Age, IQ and Clinical Diagnosis of Tutors 



Number Sex Age * IQ 



Clinical Diagnosis 



M 



15 



97 



Hysterical Personality with Borderline 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



M 
F 
F 
F 



r 



17 
17 
16 
15 
14 



101 
106 

99 
122 

91 



Features 
Passive-dependent Personality 
Borderline Personality Disorder 
Adjustment Reaction of Adolescence 
Borderline Personality Disorder 
Depressive Neurosis 
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remedial reading training as well). Children were selected on the basis of 
their poor academic functioning {/.e.. two to four years below anticipated 
grade level) coupled with a need for instruction comprised of repeated drill 
and practice. Records show that the mean age of tutees was 12 years four 
months (with a range of from nine to thirteen years), whereas, the average 
IQ score (WISC-R) was 93 (with a range of from 78 to 108). 

The program was conducted at the National Children's Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, a residential psychiatric facility for youngsters from seven to seventeen 
years of age, located m Leesburg. Virginia. The training sessions took place 
in the facility's school classrooms. 

Training the Peer Tutors 

McGee ei at,, (1977) assert that fundamental to a change agent's effective- 
ness IS the amount and kind of training received in order to perform the var- 
ious functions of intervention" (p, 466). This peer tutoring program began 
with a series of training exercises that pertained to three major tasks The 
training paradigm consisted of an instructional package that included (A) 
use of a sequence of materials-instruction references to specific subskills; 
(B) use of selected contingency management strategies, and (C) use of data 
collection procedures. Training was geared toward providing students the 
opportunity to engage repeatedly in appropriate practice of teaching behav- 
iors judged relevant to the content and format of instruction Each subskill 
area to be taught was pinpointed so that peer training corresponded with 
specific tutee needs. This information was obtained through a series of 
criterion-referenced pretests administered to tutees prior to initiating peer 
trainingexercises. 

Each student recruited to serve as a peer tutor received two forms of train- 
ing. (A) initial preparation and (B) follow-up assistance The purpose of the 
initial training was to insure each tutor^s mastery of prerequisite skills (/ e 
sequence of materials, instructional presentation, appropriate use of praise, 
prompts and ignoring, and collection of daily data on tutee's progress To 
accomplish this, tutors participated in a didactic presentation during which 
time the supervising adult modeled each btep of the instructional sequence 
Following this presentation, tutors received a script detailing the narrative 
form each step of the instructional package and then were assigned to a 
training team. Each team member pla/ed in succession three roles' tutor, 
tutee and evaluator. In the role of tutor, youngsters repeatedly engaged In 
instruction corresponding to the scripted sequence. The role of evaluator 
required the student to give prompts, feedback and praise to others who 
were engaged in simulated tutoring (Davis. 1972). After a series of trials in 
each role, tutors next were evaluated by the trainee (adult) while engaged In 
simulated instruction of a peer. A standard observation form corresponding 
tothe sequenceof teaching procedures being Introd^Jced was used (Shores 
and Stowitschek. 1976). The observation form was used for both pie-tutor- 
mg evaluation monitoring throughout the program. In all. approximately 15 
hours of supervised training was provided. 

Once the tutoring program began, a second form of training was conducted 
during two weekly meetings. (A) one was a group problem-solving session 
involving all tutors and the supervising teachers and (B) the second was an 
individual sesslon with each tutor and the teacher. 



Establishing a p«rformanct crittria 



As advocated by Johnson and Bailey (1974). a preselected performance 
level served as the means for determining when tutors had mastered the se- 
quence of teaching strategies. A tnals-to-criterion measure called for train- 
ees, for example, to "correctly engage in a three step instructional se- 
quence, five consecutive times. " Tutors were expected lo practice delivering 
instruction until the stated proficiency level v/as attained. ' ' 

Most peer tutors can be taught to make accurate discriminations as to the 
accuracy of learner responses, and then, consistently deliver praise state- 
ments for corrects, ignore errors, and/or engage in further instruction. Tu- 
tors were trained to become skilled m administering these basic behavioral 
practices. Repeated modeling of the desired behavior was especially useful. 
Finally, tutors were taught accurately to apply a learner assessment proce- 
dure. A daily probe of tutee responses conducted at the end of each lession 
provided comparative data across tutorial sessions. 

Motivational factors 

The issue of motivation is generally recognized as being crucial to the sue* 
cessful outcome of any peer-mediated program {Willis, 1 972). To maintain a 
high level of motivation among tutors and learners, direct observation and 
feedback was combined with a formal Contract stipulating performance ex- 
pectancies. Tutors entered into an agreement wherein the conditions for 
remaining a peer tutor were clearly spelled out, A multiple set of criteria 
were established across treatment settings of the facility that called for tu 
tors to. (A) Attain at least 90 percent of all daily academic and social-inter- 
personal objectives, (B) maintain at least a Level 111 rating (of four levels. 
With succeedingly more demanding expectations) in the group living pro- 
gram, and (C) demonstrate that tutee(s) were progressing toward specified 
objectives. In the event that a youngster failed to maintain an acceptable per- 
formance level s. he received a letter of reprimand stating not only the be- 
havior that was unsatisfactory but also enumerating the steps leading to 
being able to demonstrate acceptable behavior. If a youngster failed a sec- 
ond time to maintain acceptable performance across settings, a response 
cost was imposed whereby he/she was suspended from the tutoring pro- 
gram for three days. Tutors w6^e compensated the minimum wage through 
funds available under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), not surprisingly, this served as a highly reinforcing arrangement. 
Throughout the peer-instructional program tutees entered into individually 
prescribed contractual agreements with the tutor. A variety of reinforcers 
were selected on the basis of tutees stated preferences. 

Curricuiar content/teaching strategies 

The content of instruction represents another major factor in the develop 
ment of a peer tutoring program. Arithmetic was one area chosen for in 
struction because, (A) arithmetic lends itself to instruction based on re 
peated drill and practice, (B) subskill operations can be identified and 
arranged in a hierarchiai order with discrete subskill statements for each ob- 
1 20 jective. (C) arithmetic instruction allows for active participation by the tutor 



and learner, and (D) learner responses require little or no inference and are 
able to be reliably recorded as correct or erred (Gable and Hunter, m press) 
Instructional materials consisted of a modified version of the E-B Press Tu- 
tonal Series, Math Combination Program (Hofmeister, Landeen, and 
Rosen. 1975)« 

In developing the tutorial program, attention next shifted to the tutee's entry 
level capabilities, in order to select appropriate teaching strategies. Since 
the majority of tutees computational skills were found to be at an acquisi- 
tion stage, tutors were taught to engage in a teaching sequence that relied 
on antecedent modeling, the use of a permanent product coupled with pre- 
cise praise (Lovitt, 1977). Jhe strategy called for the tutor to present the 
problem and state the verbal response (step-by-step computational opera- 
tion) that s/he wished the learner to imitate before the tutee was asked to 
respond. For learners functioning at a more advanced stage of acquisition, 
mastery over about half of the fundamentals, modeling was paired with cor- 
rective feedback (Gable and Hendrickson, m press). With the combined use 
of modeling and corrective feedback identifying the response as correct or 
incorrect. As tutees approached a level of proficiency in attaining subskill 
objectives emphases shifted almost entirely to manipulating the contingen- 
cies of reinforcement. 

During the implementation phase of the tutorial program, the pace of in- 
struction was dictated by the rate of progress evidenced by each tutee A 
new subskill objective was introduced only after th" " >itee attained mastery 
measured on a trials-to-critenon basis (/.a, three consecutive corrects, 
within three seconds or less, and m the absence of a model or permanent 
product). Following each session in which a probe was administered, the 
tutee was instructed to record his/her score on a bar graph for future 
comparison. 



Data collection and feedback procedures 

The final aspects of the peer tutoring program Were data collection and 
feedback to tutors. As previously stated, teaching strategies were sequen- 
tial in nature and consisted of a step-by-step presentation format There- 
fore, a numerical coding and recording system was selected to capture the 
temporal/Sequential arrangement of that instruction. Each step of the se- 
quence was recorded, as follows. (A) Stimulus Event (/.e . model, redirect, 
other), (B) Learner Response (/.e., correct, error, no response, other), and 
(0; Consequent Event (/.e., praise, prompt, ignore, other). Once trainees at- 
tained mastery over theteachmg sequence they were taught to monitor the 
tutor-learner interactions of one another using the same numerical coding 
system. This permitted tutors to make certain decisions regarding the ex- 
tent to which they remained faithful to the prescribed teaching strategy 

Feedback sessions conducted by the supervising adult served as a vehicle 
for exchanging information regarding the technical application of teaching 
strategies or materials usage and for analyzing the impact of instruction on 
learner performance. Data were regularly reviewed to ascertain if changes 
in the tutorial program were warranted. Throughout the program, tutors 
adapted materials, adjusted instructional and modified.contractual arrange- 1 21 
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ments with tutees on the basis of tutee performance and in consultation with 
the supervising teacher. 



OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 



The use of behavioral disordered adolescents as peer tutors produced 
about thirty minutes of arithmetic instruction daily for eight weeks. A total of 
827 objectives, each corresponding to a discrete subskill operation, cover- 
ing addition (380), subtraction (252). and multiplication (195) were intro- 
duced. Of that number, tutees demonstrated mastery of 719 objectives. Cal- 
culated across the eleven participants, this figure represented 86,9 percent 
of objectives attempted. 

The relative effectiveness of the peer tutoring program may be linked to a 
combination of factors. Although somewhat speculative, it would seem that 
the use of empirically supported training procedures, /.e., modeling, 
coupled with a preselected performance criterion, contributed to a high 
level of tutor competency (Davis. 1972). Intermittent observation and cor- 
rective feedback from adults may have served to maintain a degree of con- 
sistency. Finally, data-based instructional decisions may have resulted In a 
measure of uniformity across tutors in program implementation. 

Not only were probes administered to tutees throughout the program, but 
tutors were also tested as to their accuracy an d rate of arith metic computa- 
tion. In this way. an attempt was made to ascertain the influence of repeated 
instruction on tutor's performance. Comparison of pre- and posttest scores 
revealed little gam among tutors was evidenced. Even though the evaluative 
procedure was rather crude, findings may be attributable to the fact that tu- 
tors scored almost 100 percent (mean score of 93.4 percent) on preassess- 
ments covering subskills then taught, and that subskill operations taught 
were often substantially below the competency level of the tutors. 

Often, conventional instruction demands the continuous presence of an at- 
tentive adult. Even m special education settings with a decreased teacher- 
pupil ratio, full individualization is difficult to accomplish. It is remarkable 
then that the systematic use of peer-mediated instruction has not been 
more extensively utilized by teachers of the severely behavior disordered 
The positive influence of peer tutors, reflected by Improved computational 
skills of tutees. is consistent with results reported with less seriously handi- 
capped youngsters (e.g., Johnson and Bailey, 1974). Furthermore, the posi- 
tive influence of the program further substantiates the contention that tutor 
characteristics have not proven to be a principal factor in determining the 
impact of peer tutoring programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Several observers have noted that low academic functioning Is a frequent 
and endunng characteristic of students who exhibit behavior problems and 
that these students typically have a negative attitude towards schoo' which 
can often be traced to inadequate academic performance and faulty Instruc- 
tion (McCafrey and Gumming. 1969. Feldhusen. Thurston, and Benning. 
1 967. 1 970. Kauf f man. 1 977). As reading is probabl*' the most important sin- 
gle academic skill, an important goal for teachers of emotionally disturbed 
or behaviorally disordered children and youth is to enhance the reading per- 
formance of their students. 

Despite a plethora of reading research, there exists a great need to develop 
instructional methods a teacher can easily and reliably use in the classroom 
for improving the performance of students with reading deficiencies (Chall, 
1967. Kalugerand Kolson. 1972. Lovitt. 1975a and 1975b) A number of ap- 
plied behavior analysis studies have demonstrated the effectiveness of con- 
sequences such as token reinforcement or free-time, an activity reinforce- 
ment to increase reading accuracy, word recognition and comprehension 
scores of a vanety of students of various ages (Staats and Butterf ield. 1 965: 
Lovitt. Eaton. Kirkwood^ and Pelander. 1971. Fox and Hall. 1972; Rieth. 
Polsgrove. Raia. Patterson, and Buchman. 1977). 

Recently, applied behavior analysis studies have evaluated the effective- 
ness of instructional procedures traditionally used by teachers In the class- 
room, such as corrective feedback, oral and silent rehearsal, and listening 
Correcuve feedback entails the teacher verbally correcting the student's 
oral reading.errors when they occur and requiring him to repeat the correct 
response immediately after the correction. The rehearsal technique. In- 125 
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volves the students reading the target passage either orally or silently, with- 
out corrective feedback before reading it aloud to the teacher. Listening 
simply entails the pupil listening to an audio-tape recording of the passage 
whfle reading a written version, before reading it aloud to the teacher. 
Several studies have employed these procedures, either singly or in 
combination. 

Staats and Butterfield (1965) combined preview, corrective feedback, and 
token reinforcement procedures to significantly reduce reading errors and 
to increase reading test scores in a delinquent adolescent. Martin (1972) 
demonstrated that when instructors corrected pupil errors using corrective 
feedback, word acquisition rates accelerated more than when children were 
merely told whether the response was right or wrong. Lovitt (1976) reported 
on two studies done by Eaton (1972) which compared corrective feedback, 
silent rehearsal and listening procedures. Corrective feedback and listening 
reportedly doubled the pupils' correct rates but had little effect on reducing 
error rates, while silent rehearsal also produced multiple gams and correct 
rates. Lovitt, Schaff, and Sayre (1970) found that silent listening to an audio- 
taped reading passage produced greater increases in correct oral reading 
rates and decreased error rates than corrective feedback procedures but si- 
lent reading while listening to the tape produced even greater gams. Han- 
son and Eaton (1978) reported on a study by Eaton, Lovitt. Sayre, and Lynch 
(lSf74) that compared oral rehearsal, corrective feedback, silent rehearsal, 
and listenmg for their effects on the correct and error rates of eight children, 
ages 7 13. Corrective feedback and listening more effectively increased 
correct rates and reduced error rates than oral orjsilent rehearsal. Oral and 
silent rehearsal produced moderate increases m correct rates and de- 
creases in error rates. 

In general, the studies reported above indicated that instructional proce- 
dures effectively increased the reading performance of elementary school 
students Corrective feedback appeared to be the most effective procedure, 
followed by hstei ng and rehearsal procedures. The present study was un 
dertaken to replicate and extend the Eaton, Lovitt, Sayre, and Lynch (1974) 
study to evaluate the efficacy of these interventions with mildly handi- 
capped secondary students who presented chrome learning and behavior 
problems.. 



METHOD 

Subjects and setting 

The six students who participated m the study ranged m age from 15 
through 18 years and were enrolled in a special education summer school 
program for chronic learning and behavior problems in a large urban high 
school. Instruction was provided individually to each student m a vacant 
room located near the mam classroom by a teaSher who held a masters de 
gree in special education and had four years experience in teaching learn 
Ing disabled and behavlorally disordered students 




Procedures 

Training sessions. Depending on the iength of the reading passage, reader 
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skill and motivation, each training session lasted a^1proximately 15 to 20 
minutes. Sessions consisted of an instructional period, in which the teacher 
provided appropriate training, immediately followed by a testing period, 
during which students read the selected passage orally into a tape recorder 
and answered comprehension questions. 

The passages and comprehension questions for the study were selected 
from the C RA level 2A and 3A reading kits. The lengt h of the passages varied 
from 300 to 600 words each. All students were placed appropriately in the 
SRA reading sequence based upon their performance on the SRA place- 
ment test and their attainment of between 85 and 90 percent words correct 
reading accuracy on a five-minute informal reading test 
Dependent measures. Following each training session the teacher reviewed 
the tape recordings of the reading passages and scored these for errors 
substitutions, mispronunciations, omissions, additions, and teacher aid for 
hesitations and unknown words. These data were used to calculate the per- 
centage of correct responses, the rate of correct reading responses per 
mintjte. and the rate of errors per minute for each student These measures 
plus the percentage of comprehension questions answered correctly are 
reported in Table 1 . The tapes also were scored for errors independently by 
an observer who was naive regarding the purpose of the study Interob- 
server reliability was calculated twice on each student's performance dur- 
ing each condition in the study and ranged from 77 to 94 percent with a me- 
dian of 86.5 percent 

Research design. The effects of various instructional procedures were eval- 
uated using a withdrawal design as described by Leitenberg (1970) The in- 
dependent variables included hstemng. stient rehearsai corrective feed- 
back, per(ormance feedback, and grade contingency 

Baselines I and 2, During the baseline periods, all students were ushered to 
the training room by the teacher who presented the assigned reading pas- 
sage and asked the student to read it aloud into the tape recorder Students 
read these passages without any aid from the teacher When they encoun- 
tered an unknown word or hesitated for five seconds, they were told simply 
to "go ahead " 

Silent rehearsal The silent rehearsal procedure involved having students 
read the passage to themselves prior to reading it orally to the teacher No 
other instruction was given during this phase. 

Listening In the listening intervention procedure students were instructed 
to read a passage silently while the teacher read it aloud They then read the 
passage orally 

Corrective feedback Under the corrective feedback condition the students 
read the passage and the teacher corrected mistakes they made and had 
them pronounce the word correctly before proceeding They then read the 
passage a second time into the tape recorder. 

Performance feedback and contingency In this condition, students were 
shown graphs of their correct oral reading rates (Performance Feedback) 
daily and told that if they met or exceeded their baseline averages, they 
would receive points that would be used to figure their final grades in the 127 
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TABLE 1 



Dep. Bast- °/o Base- Listen 4> 7o 

Student Van Llne1 Listen Change Line 2 PF + C Change 



Ruby 0% 83.1 80.4 "3.0 76.4 83.8 +9.6 

OR 65.4 64.5 --1.0 51.4 57.7 +12.0 

ER 9.7 13.8 +42.0 16.0 11.0 -31.0 

COMP% 76.0 77,0 +1.0 80.0 90.0 +10.0 

Wayne 0% 85.4 90.4 +6.0 "^9.5 80.0 — 

OR 50.8 54.2 +6.0 :>6.3 55.6 -1.0 

ER 8.5 11.9 +40.0 14.5 13.8 -4.8 

COMP% 61 .0 30.0 -29.0 46.0 30.0 -16.0 



Dep. Base- Silent % Base- *CF + % 

Van LInel Rehearsal Change Line 2 PF + C Change 



Terry 0% 88.3 88.9 

OR 65.4 64.5 

ER 8.2 7.9 

COMP% 50.0 66.0 



1 



— 87.2 93.4 +7.U 

— 69.2 84.9 +22.7 
-4.0 10.0 6.0 -60.0 

+16.0 66.0 73.0 +7.0 



Roy 


C% 


82.9 


80.8 


+2.5 


79.5 


89.0 






oo.o 


39.0 


+5.9 


35.4 


•50.9 


+437 




ER 


7.6 


9.3 


+22.8 


9.1 


•6.1 


-32.9 




COMP% 


44.0 


68.0 


+24.0 


73.0 


78.0 


TO.W 




utp. 






Vo 


Bast- 


CF + 


% 




VI r. 




CF 


Ching6 


Line 2 


PF+ C 


Changt 


Larry 


C% 


90.4 


90.55 




86.6 


91.5 


+5.6 


CR 


52.2 


62.8 


+20.3 


52.1 


96.0 


T 10. 1 




ER 


5.5 


6.4 


+ 16.4 


8.1 


5.7 






COMP% 


37.0 


61.0 


+24.0 


44.0 


61.0 


T 1 / .U 


Nan 


C% 


92.5 


93.9 


+1.5 


91.2 


93.9 


+2.9 


CR 


71.5 


74,9 


+47 


67.3 


84.7 


+25.8 




ER 


57 


5.2 


-87 


6.5 


5.4 


"16.9 




COMP% 


63.0 


77.0 


+ 14.0 


86.0 


80.0 


+6.9 



Independent Variable: CF = Corrective Feedback. PF - Performance Feedback. C - Contingency Arrangement 
Dependent Variable. C% = Correct Percentage. CR = Correct Rate. ER - Error Rate. COMP% - Comprehension Percentag 
* No Contingency Arrangement was in effect for these data. 
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summer program. The points deterrTi ♦ 9d approximately 5(^ercent of their 
final grades. To evaluate the effect of giving performance feedback only, 
one student (Roy) was shown his graph but did not h^vLO-U^e opportunity to 
earn points toward his grade. 

RESULTS 

The individual students data m terms of correct percentage^ correct rate 
and error rate, appear m Figure 1 and are summarized in Table 2. The data . 
indicated that the listening procedure had little effect on either percentage 
correct or correct rate and actually resulted in increases in ferror rates forthe 
two students exposed to this condition. Performance contingencies re- 
duced RiJby s error rate by 31 percent, although it still remained above the 
initial baseline average, and negatively affected Wayne's reading perform- 
ance. Comprehension scores for the two students also were unchanged 
when t^ey were exposed to this condition, the addition of a grade contin- 
gency produced only a 10 percent improvement in comprehension for 
Ruby. 

Having students merely read a passage to themselves (Silent Rehearsal) 
produced little change in their oral reading accuracy or correct rates, nor 
did .t reduce their error r^tes. This procedure produced a 16 percentage 
point gam m TerrJ s comprehension score $ind a 24 percentage increase m 
Roy's comprehension score. • 

Providing students with corrective feedback oQjy resulted in a 20 percent, 
improvement m Larry s correct rate and an increase of 24 percentage points 
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in comprehension, but his error rate also increased 16 percent. For Nan. 

corrective feedback produced little effect on oral reading performance but 
, resulted m an improvement in comprehension score of 14 peccentage 
, points. • ^ 

impressive gams m student reading performance occurred when they were 
provided a combination of corrective feedback, performance feedback, and 
the grade contingency. Three students exposed to this condition showed 
notable improvements in correct rates, error rates as well as comprehension 
scores. A fourth student. Roy. who only received the corrective feedback 
and performance feedback, showed improvements that paralleled those 
made by students who received the grade contingency. ^ 



The results of this study undersco/e the importance of providing motivating 
consequences for improving the oral reading performance of secondary 
students. For the most part, the instructional interventions alone had little 
effect^ on mcrpasing oral reading accuracy or correct rate or in reducing 
students error rates. When reinforcing contingencies were arranged, five of 
the SIX students showed improvements m oral reading accuracy. rate» and 
compreher\siori< > 

Interestingly, when students were given the opportunity to earn points to- 
ward their grades for increasing correct ratos and for decreasing their error 
I ate. their performance improved. Daily feedback in the form of a graph was 
also found to have potentially strong motivating effects, since it produced 
immediate and stable incpeases in one student's performance 

We were surprised to find that, contrary to the present literature (Lovitt. 
Schaff. and Sayre.* 1970. Eaton, Lovitt. Sayre, and Lynch, 1972), having stu- 
debits listen to a reading passage while reacimg it (Listening) did not result in 
any improvement irvoral reading performan;.es. In fact, for our secondary 
students, having them listen to ihe teacher read the passage while reading it 
silently proved embarrassing and actually resulted in increases in error rate, 
an effect that we could not overcome by scheduling consequences 

Silent rehearsal also failed to produce ajiy changes Jn our students* oral 
reading performance but notably improved their comprehension scores 
Scnaduling corrective feedback, performance feedback, and a contingency 
arrangement for one student produced immediate gains in correct rate and 
greatly reduced error rate. For another student (Roy) introducing the cor- 
rective feedback procedure wilh provisions for daily performance feedback 
"resulted m dramatic increases if) correct rate and reduction In error rate 
wnne maintaining previously established improvement in comprehension 

We found corrective feedback alone to have mixed effects on the oral read- ^ 
ing performance of one student and little effect on another. However, this 
technique was effective in increasing students' comprehension scores 
Corrective feedback, when combined with dally feedback in the form of 
graphs and/ or grade contingencies, however, appears to be a highly effec 
tive t.eatment package for not only increasing secondary students' oral 
reading performance, but for improving and maintaining reading compre^ 
hension. 
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In general, we found that with students who may have a lengthy history of 
school failure and accompanying adjustment and motivational problems a 
treatment package' of direct instruction, intrinsic and extrinsic conse- 
quences may be necessary to improve their reading skiiis. Further studies 
are needed to replicate and clarify these findings, especially in regard to the 
use of personal goal-settmg, self-graphing. and self-evaluation for enhanc- 
ing student motivation. 
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An Experimental Analysis of the 
Effects of Increased Instructional 
Time on the Academic 
Achievement of a "Behaviorally 
Disordered" High School Pupil 



Herbert J. Rieth, Lewis Polsgrove, Melvyn Semmel, 
and Richard Cohen 



INTRODUCTION 

Classroom interventions designed to reduce children's learning and behav- 
ior problems typically entail modifying the curriculum, the types and quality 
of teacher-pupil interactions and the student grouping patterns. Interven- 
tions for bebavioraliy disordered students, however, are often based largely 
on teacher behavipr research. Despite the extensiveness of this literature, 
few critical teache/ behaviors have been identified that lead to predictable 
student achievement gams across a wide variety of academic settings 
(Rosenshme and Furst. 1971, Gage, 1973. Rosenshine. 1979). One critical 
teacher behav>.or, however, that has been a consistent positive correlate of 
student achievement gams is the amount of time students are engaged in 
academic instruction (Rosenshine, 1979). 

Several studies have examined the relationship between the amount of in 
struclional time and student achievement. Harns and Serwer (1966) com 
pared four methods of instruction with the reading achievement of 1 ,441 low 
socioeconomic status first graders, the amount of instructional time pro- 
vided by teachers proved the most significant factor m improving student 
achievement. Studies by Bond and Dykstra (1967), and Harris, Morrison, 
Serwer. and Gold (1968) reported negative correlations between teacher 
and student absences and achievement, suggesting that the greater amount 
of instructional time associated with higher attendance frequencies may be 
correlated with higher student achievement scores. Reviews by David 




(1974) and Block and Burns (1975) identified a number of studies which 
demonstrated consistent positive relationships between the amount of time 
students were actively engaged in learning activities and achievement test 
scores. 

The amount of time students spend in on-task activities also appears to be 
related to their subsequent achievement, McDonald (1975) found student 
inattentiveness to be negatively related to reading and mathematics 
achievement. Bennett (1976) after studying the relationship between teach- 
ing style and student achievement, concluded that regardless of teaching 
style, students who spent more time studying a subject had higher 
acfiievement m that subject. Harnishchfeger and Wifey (1978) found that 
some Classes in an urban school district received an equivalent of 69 days 
more instruction per year than others at the same grade level, higher achiev- 
ing students had as much as 27 percent more direct instruction than lower 
achieving students, who in turn, had 27 percent more unsupervised 
seatwork. 

Other studies have analyzed students* opportunities to respond actively to 
academic content materials. Fox (1974) observed first grade pupils in an 
inner city school and found that they averaged 20 seconds of oral reading 
per day Hall, Delquadri, and Harris (1977) reported observational data indi- 
cating that fifth-grade pupils in an inner city school spent approximately 50 
percent of their class time m transitional activities and less than eight min- 
utes per day making oral or written responses to learning activities They 
alSQ reported that some elementary pu pils m low income area schools spent 
less than five seconas per day working on arithmetic facts 

The available literature thus provides a sound basis for concluding that in- 
structional time IS a major variable influencing student achievement (Fisher, 
Berliner. Filby. Marliave. Cohen, Deshaw, and Moore. 1978, Lomax and 
Cooley, 1979). However, despite the need to increase the achievement of 
special education students (Semmel. 1979), Rieth. Polsgrove, and Semmel 
(1979) were unable to find any studies presented in the literature that exam- 
ined the relationship between instructional time and academic achievement 
among handicapped populations. This study was therefore intended to ex- 
plore the relationship between the amount of instructional time and the 
achievement of a student labeled behavior disordered/ 



METHOD 

Subject 

The subject m this study, Melissa, was a 15-year-old female high-school 
student who had a long history of learning and behavior problems and had 
been assigned to self-contained classes for students labeled behavior dis- 
ordered during her entireschool career. The study was conducted during a 
morning summer school program in a local senior high school where 
Melissa was assigned to a self-contained special education classroom for 
students with learning and behavior problems. Melissa was found to be 
achieving at the second-grade level in reading and math on the Wide-Range 
Achievement Test (Jastak, bijou, and Jasjtak, 1965). 
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Reading vocabulary was chosen as the target behavior m this study because 
of Melissa's severe deficiency in this area. Initially, Meljssa s word-recogni- 
tion vocabulary was assessed using the Dale-Chall list of 3,000 essential 
words. Each word from the list was presented to Melissa andscored as cor- 
rect if she correctly identified it within three seconds of presentation. Words 
that she did not correctly identify were listed sequentially rn order of diffi- 
culty which ranged from preprimer to third-grade level and divided into se- 
quential 15-word units. Mehssa's vocabulary acquisition was measured by 
recording the number of words, identified correctly on a quiz administered 
immediately after each daily training session. Maintenance was measured 
in terms of the number of words correctly identified on a weekly review test. 



Baseline I 

During the initial baseline, the teacher presented Melissa 15 words from the 
Dale-Chall list and asked her to identify those she knew. Any words identi- 
fied within three seconds were replaced by words selected from the list of 
unknown words The teacher presented the 15 unknown words one at a 
time, pronounced the word and asked the student to repeat it After review- 
ing the 15 unknown words they were re-presented in the same order for 
identification in the form of a daily quiz. The teacher recorded correct and 
incorrect responses without comment. At the end of five days the student 
was tested on her knowledge of the 75 words presented during the previous 
five-day period. 

Five-minute Increase In Instructional time 

During this concjiition, m addition to the regular training presented during 
the Baseline 1 period the teacher drilled Melissa on the 1 5 selected words for 
an additional five minutes. The drill consisted of the teacher showing the 
student each word individually, pronouncing it for her, and requiring her to 
repeat it. Words were always presented in the same order and those not 
identified v\tithin three seconds were pronounced by the teacher and the 
student was asked to repeat it. After this instruction the words were pre- 
sented individually and pronounced by the student without aid, the teacher 
recorded correct and incorrect responses The 75-word mastery test was 
also given every five days during this period 

Baseline II 

Procedures during Baseline U were the same as those during Baseline I 
FIve-mlnute Increase In Instructional time II 

This condition was the same as the second condition That is. Melissa was 
exposed to an additional five minute drill, in addition to the regular instruc- 
136 tiontime 
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RESULTS 



Batfiint i 

Durn J baseline. Melissa identified an average of 4.6 words correctly per 
day. The range of words answered correctly was between three and eight 
She correctly identified 17 words on the 75 words weekly review test 

Fivf-mlnutf incrtase In instructional time 

Melissa identified on the average. 12.4 words correctly per session with a 
range between nine and 14. She achieved scores of 40 and 38 respectively 
on the weekly review tests. 



Baseline II 

During baseline II condition. Melissa correctly Identified on the average of 
SIX words per day. the range of words correctly identified was from three 
to 12 

Flve-mlnute increase In Instructional time II 

When an experimental condition was reintroduced the mean number of 
words Identified per day increased to 13,67 with a range between 1 3 and 14 
words correctly identified per day. ^ 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this study indicated that merely increasing instructional time 
by five minutes led to increases in the acquisition an^mamtenance of read- 
ing vocabulary words by a 1 5-year-old female who had been labeled behav- 
ior disordered In this study the five minutes of additional Instruction time 
involved using a modeling-imitation teaching approach (Burdett and Fox, 
1973) to provide additional time and opportunities for ihe student toacquire 
the target academic behavior. 

The result of this study, although preliminary, suggest that what Berliner 
(1976) calls academic learning time-defined as the amount of time a stu- 
dent spends successfully engaged in an academic task-was related to 
achievement gams of a handicapped puplL The results appear sufficiently 
promising to suggest the need for additional studies assessing the relation- 
ship betwoen instructional time and the achievement of handicapped chil- 
dren and for analyzing methods for enabling teachers to Increase the 
amount of instructional time that they are providing to students in their 
classes. 

The current study was conducted in a tutorial setting. Increases in the 
number and length of individual tutorial sessions may prove difficult for 
some teachers to implement because of the additional demands on teacher 
time. However peei^ or volunteer systems may provide alternatives which 
could prove beneficial for both tutors and tutees. Other organizational ar- 
rangements or alternative instructional arrangements for increasing the 
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amount of instructional time will require teachers and researchers to ana* 
lyze the content and scheduling of the school day. Data are needed to de- 
termine what activities and how much instruction are essential for academic 
growth, A data based system could be constructed for making instructional 
scheduling and conJtent decisions for handicapped children that can poten 
tially reduce the vast discrepancies between actual and expected academic 
achievement. 

The implications of this study for programs for students with behavior dis- 
orders he primarily in the fact that increases m instructional time and en 
gagement time are incompatible with much of the inappropriate social be 
havior emitted by these students. The incompatibility should reduce the 
frequency of these behaviors and provide alternative sources of reinforce 
ment. The study may also prompt an analysis of the content, organization 
and scheduling of programs for children with behavior disorders. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recent apphed behavioral' studies have explored the use of several self- 
management strategies for improving and maintaining children's academic 
and social behavior m special education classrooms. While this research 
holds promise for reducing childrens dependence on external methods of 
control, the effects of the various strategies have not been clearly docu* 
mented (Polsgrove, 197v \. Several studies have demonstrated that having 
children observe and recoid their behavior (self-monitoring) may produce 
increases m study time (Broden, Hall and Mitts. 1971), oral participation 
^iGottman and McFall. 1972). and academic productivity (Rieth, Polsgrove, 
McLeskey. Anderson, and Payne. 1978) especially when children are self- 
I efer red or there is a potential for external rew ard. Another series of studies 
has compared the effects of teacher reinforcement with children's self-eval- 
uation and self-remforcement on classroom behavior. Some have shown 
that under certain condu.ons children could perform as accurately on aca- 
demic tasks when they were allowed to evaluate their performance and de- 
termine theif reinforcement as when teachers performed these functions 
iLovitt and Curtiss. 1969, Glynn, 1970). Others have demonstrated that fol- 
lowing training in an externally administered token reinforcement program, 
children would maintain low rates of inattentive and disruptive behavior 
using seif-evaiuations and self-reinforcement (e.g.. Fredenkson and Freder 

ikson. 1975. Kaufman and Oleary, 1972). j 

I 

In another series of studies Drabman, Spitalnik and O'Leary (1973) obj 
served that reductions m disruptive tehavior generalized across instruct 
tional periods when tramed children /vere to match teacher ratings of theijr 
^42 behavior. Turkewitz, 0 Leary and lrv.'nsmith (1975) found that goal-setting 



and self-evaluation were initially meffective in reducing children's disrup- 
tive behavior, however, installing a token program produced Immediate re- 
ductions in the target behavior. Changes which were maintained at low 
rates throughout three matching phases in which children who matched 
teacher point ratings were allowed to exchange points for backup rein- 
forcers, when the m^Jching condition and the token system were faded, 
goal setting and self-evaluation (without external reinforcement) continued 
to maintain lower than baseline rates of disruptive behavior. 

The present study was intended to partially replicatfe and extend ihe Turke- 
witz. et aL, (1975) study by evaluating the effects of the interventions used 
on the academic performance of students. In the latter study, while students 
could earn points for meeting teacher-determined levels of disruptive be- 
havior and academic goals, the instructional materials used allowed stu- 
dents to falsify their progress thus obscuring an evaluation of the effects 
these interventions have on academic performance. The present study was 
designed primarily to assess the effects of goal-setting, self-management 
and token reinforcement Jor enhancing children's academic performance 
on oral reading accuracy and secondarily to ascertain their effects on at- 
tending behavior. 



METHOD 

Students 

Five children, four males and one female, ages 1 1 to 15 years were enrolled 
m an after school remedial reading class. Each child had a history of reten- 
tion, remedial interventions, and/ or special-class placement and displayed 
chronic learning and behavior problems. At the beginning of the study, stu- 
dents were pretested using the reading subtest of the Wide Range Achieve- 
mom Test {WRAT) (Jastak. Bijou. and Jastak. 1965) and the G//more Oral 
Reading Test (Gilmore and Gilmore. 1968) and averaged reading scores of 
3 10 years and 3.8 years respectively on these measures. 



Setting 

Classes were held at a University affiliated child study center 45 minutes 
each week day for a total of 82 sessions. The classroom contained standard 
equipment and was separated by a one-way mirror from an observation 
room sectioned off to permit observers to work independently 

The classroom teacher, a graduate student in special education with three 
years of teaching experience, provided instruction and implemented the 
experimental procedures. She was uninformed on the overall purposes of 
the study, and received specific instructions only for Implementing the var- 
ious interventions 

DEPENDENT MEASURES AND OBSERVATION PROCEDURES 

The primary dependent measure was the mean number of oral reading er- 
rors per 50 word b imple. taken from the beginning section{s) of each child's 
daily reading assignment. Errors, which were recorded by the teacher as the 



students indwidually read aioud into a cassette recorder, included substitu* 
tions, omissions, repetitions, hes^tatlons, mispronunciations, insertions, 
disreg'ard of punctuation and teacher a^d (Gilmore and Gilmore, 1968). Re- 
liability checks were performed by a trained undergraduate student twice 
during each experimental phase. Pear'ion product moment ^correlations 
were computed for baseline and ^undrawal, both seif*evaluation goals and 
token pb'sses and averaged 80 percent. 

Additional dependent measures included the number of reading compre- 
hension problems attempted, skill sheet, reading comprehension problems 
completed correctly, percentage of student on-task behavior, student and 
teachefjevaiuation ratings, and gam score results obtained from pre-post 
admini.^rations of the standardized tests. 

Ofi'la^k student behavior was observed using a 10-second observation and 
a 10-second recording sequence. Observers scored the student as on-tar H 
when they engaged in eye contact with materials or teacher, correctly pos- 
tured and/Oi responded. Each student was observed approximately 10 
times during each entire 45 minute class session. 

Observations were conducted by two trained students. Reliability was cal 
culated using the percentage agreement method whereby the number of 
agreements per interval is divided by the total number of agreements and 
disagreements a 100 (Gelfand and Hartmann, 1975). Reliability scores for 
on-task behavior averaged 88.8 percent across all phases. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHASES 

Baseline. At the start of this nine-day phase, each student was placed at an 
appropriate level m either the Science Research Associate (SRA) reading 
laboratoiy (Parker, 1973) or the New Practice Readers series (Stone, 
Grover, and Anderson. 1962) depending upon individual preferences and 
according to a 90% oral reading accuracy criterion. Each day the students 
were asked to (1) read the first 50 words of their assigned story aloud into a 
cassette recorder, (2) silently complete and answer the appropriate ques- 
tions for one story, and (3) complete a variety of reading skill sheets taken 
from the Practice Exercises in Basic English series (Riddle and Peters, 
1976), Throughout the sessions the teacher noted each child s progress 
after the first, second and third 15~minute ume segments had elapsed and 
provided occasional tutorial assistance in word attack and phonics^kiils 
Management of offMask or disruptive behavior was handled by redirecting 
the student behavior. 

Goals, For each of the 10 days in this phase, the teacher assigned one aca 
demic and one on task goal per child at the start of each 15-minute period. 
These were written on computer cards fastened to each student s desk. The 
goals assigned for the initial time period involved a description of the maxi 
mum number of oral reading errors allowable as well as a subjective de 
scnption regarding the duration of on-task behavior, e.g., try and stay on 
your work for the entire 15 minutes. Academic goals for the latter periods 
stated the number of problems to be completed correctly. All other proce- 
dures were similar to those during the prior baseline phase. 

44 Self evaluation. Throughout this 10-day phase, the teacher continued to 



specify each student s academic and on-task behavior goals and then to 
rate their performance at the end of each 1 5-minute time Interval Each child 
was permitted to self-assign a maximum of 10 points on their goal cards- 
five each for academic and qp^fask behavior, per Interval The teacher kept 
private ratings of ttteir behavior, giving only general feedback regarding the 
accuracy of their self-evaluations each day. All other procedures-were sim- 
ilar to those during the initial baseline phase. . 
External tokens. During this phase the teacher assigned goals, rfted stu- 
dent performances. ap6 informed each student of the number of points 
awarded for academfc and social behavior following each fifteen-minute 
time interval. These poipts were exchangeable-daily for back-up reinforcers 
(e.g.. soda pop. candy bars, and school supplies) priced at their current 
market value plus one third (Turkewitz, O'Leary. and Ironsmith. 1975) All 
other procedures were similar to the baseline^phase 
Matching 100 percent In this condition the children were again required to 
evaluate their perforrtiance and to try to match the teacher^s ratings of their 
behavior. Child ratings within one point of the teacher^s earned an equiva- 
lent number of points, exact matches earned a bonus point Students who 
exceeded the teachers ratings by more than one point forfeited all points 
lor that time interval The teacher continued to exchange points for back-up 
reinforcers and to praise accurate self-ovaluations. This phase lasted five 
days with all other conditions similar to the prior baseline phase 
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Matching lOOporcent, This condition was a replication ofUjapnor match- 
ing 100% phase and lasted 12 days ^ 
Matching 66 percent For two day^ students were permuted to matchihe 
teacher s rating during two of the three time^eriods Stuffents were pre-se- 
lected to match by rigging" names dravffi from a hat At the end pf each 
1 5-minute interval only the children whose n?mes were selected were per- 
mitted to match and were informed of thei> exact ratings All other proce- 
dures were similar to the prior matching phase This condition lasted two- 
days ' / 
Matching 33 percent This procedure was identical to the prior phase^cept 
that the children were chosen* to match the teacher lor one rathef>(han two 
rating periods This phase lasted five days, 

Matching 33 percent 50 percent back-ups This condition w|ifch lasted four 
' day^. was identical to the pr.or phase except that only barl of the children 
present who matched were eligible to earn back-up rewards All other con^ 
ditions were similar to the first baseline phase 

Self 'evaluation > The children were assigned goals and self-evaluated their 
behavior, however all token reinforcement and matching procedures were 
suspended, replicating the first self-evaluation period for five days AM other 
condition<i were similar to the first baseline phase 



RESULTS 

Oral Reading Errors 

The average number of oral reading errors per student (see Figure \ 
Table 1 ) was calculated by dividing the total recorded errors by the nu 



TABLE 1 

Average Rates of Academic, On task and Teacher, Peer Consequences 
Per Experimental Phase 
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of children who read orally. Reading errors averaged about 4.9 during base- 
line and decreased to about 4.6 and 3.5 during the goals and self evaluation 
phases, respectively. Under the token reinforcement conditions, average 
errors decreased to 2.97 and further dropped to 1.76 during the matching 
100 percent phase, whereas during the withdrawal phase, errors increased 
to a mean of 3.25. Throughout the second matching 100 percent phase, er- 




rors OjCreased to 2.13 while further decreases to 1.85, 173, and 1 31 oc- 
curred during the matching 66 percent, matching 33 percent. 50 percent 
back-up phases, respectively. A slight increase to^n average of 1 51 was 
observed djjring the final self-evaluation phase. 



Numb«r of Probltms Attempted 

The number of skill sheet comprehension problems attempted per phase 
(see Table 1) increased to 27.3 and stabilized around this level during the 
self-evaluation phase. Further increases to 27.6 and 45.2 were observed dur- 
ing the subsequent token and matching 100 percent phases, respectively 
Problems attempted decreased to 40, 35.5 and 31.5 during the subsequent 
withdrawal, matching 100 percent, and matching 66 percent phases, and in- 
creased to 37,6 during the matching 33 percent phase. Problems attempted 
decreased to 29.5 and subsequently increased to 34. during the remaining 
two phases. 

Perctnt problems completed correctly 

Accuracy, which was calculated by dividing the total nun ber of problems 
attempted by those completed correctly per day. was highest during the in^ 
itial baseline condition. With some slight variations, the childi'en's accuracy 
decreased consistently over the various pHTases 

On-task behavior 

On-task behavior scores were calculated by dividing the number of obser- 
vations recorded as on-task by the total number of daily observations Table 
1 indicates that the children s on-task behavior, with some vacillation, grad 
ually decreased over the course of the study. 

Gain score results 

Average student gams equaled 22 and 1 2 months on the Gilmore and WRA T 
tests, respectively. Posttest scores were not available for one student as he 
ceased attending the project before the test could be readministered 



In this study matching and self-regulation procedures were effective in de 
creasing children s oral reading errors an average of about 3.5 errors per 50 
word reading sample as well as in maintaining those gains over time Similar 
results were observed for increases and maintenance of gains in number of 
reading problems attempted as the students nearly doubled their baseline 
performance levels Overall however, the preliminary treatments did not ef 
fectiveiy maintain either the children's work sheet performance accuracy or 
their rate(s) of on-task behavior and the children s accuracy in rating their 
performance decreased throughout the later stages of the project Indicat 
mg the specificity of the contingency on error reduction. Nevertheless, the 
children s gam scores, measured by pre-post test administrations of the 
^RAT and Gilmore tests were substantial and exceeded expected m 




DISCUSSION 



creaseSv Although similar gams were not reported in the Turkewitz, et aL, 
(1975) study, this may have been related to the fact that their students were 
able to falsify their progress m reading tests by looking up the answers 

The extent that positive teacher consequences contributed to the efficacy 
of self-evaluation with respect to oral reading performance is not clear. 
However, the children enjoyed the competitive " aspects of meeting the 
teacher s assigned error limits as well as being responsible for evaluating 
their perfornpance. thereby enhancing the effects of the treatments. Never 
tholess, it may have been more effective to modify the observation system 
so that each child s reading behavior consequences could have been more 
thoroughly monitored. In this way the influence of external variables on the 
dependent measures could have teen experimentally analyzed. 

During the latter conditions children s work sheet accuracy and on task be- 
havior scores decreased unexpectedly. This could probably be attributed to 
the teacher s failure to consistently detail speaftc goals for the students in 
these twp areas. Unlike the precise specification of goals for oral reading 
errors and amount of work to be completed, the teacher failed typically to 
list minimal criteria for accuracy and on-task behavior. The children thus 
freouently hurried to complete their assigned work, often ignoring the qual 
ity of their perfoi'mance. 

As m the Drabmann, et al . (1973) and Turkewitz, et a/., (1975) studies, and 
concluded that the students inconsistency in accurate self evaluation ap 
pears to be independent of their ability to conform to teacher determined 
expectations. Our jindings suggest that teachers of mildly handicapped 
children can facilitate accurate student self-management of academic be- 
haviors by assigning goals, and asking students to evaluate their perform- 
ance and to match an evaluation of their behavior To maintain accuracy, 
children can be rewarded for appropriate self-evaluations at intervals. 
These may be largely faded as tasks become more intrinsically reinforcing. 
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Mainstreaming Behaviorally 
Disordered Children Tl^rough 
Teacher Consuftation 



C. Michael Nelson and Kay B. Stevens 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the public mandate to re-mtegrate handicapped children with their 
normal school peprs went into effect in 1975, mainstreaming has become a 
common part of our educational jargon. However, it would be stretching the 
point to say that mainstreaming is a popular idea. PL 94-142 directs that all 
handicapped children be educated in the least restrictive environment. For 
the vast majority of mtldly and moderately handicapped children, this 
means the regular classroom. Identified exceptional children placed in reg- 
ular«classrooms for part or all of the school day are said to be "main- 
streamed. But are they'? Unless such children also receive an appropriate 
educational program, m suited to their unique learning needs, the 
answer is no. By this criterion, it is inappropriate to claim that the majority of 
handicapped children placed m regular classrooms are being mamstreamed. 

Children labeled behaviorally disordered or emotionally disturbed repre- 
sent one subgroup of the population of handicapped children. However, our 
position IS that this label ~ in fact, any disability label - serves no purpose if 
the educational objective is to integrate such children into the regular 
school environment. As Pugach (1979) pointed out, the fundamental chal- 
lenge of PL 94- 7'<2 is to provide an . . . education which IS responsive to the 
individual needs of all students. . . . Affixing labels to some children, espe- 
daily labels as stigmatizing as emotionally disturbed/' greatly impede the 
processes through w,hich this challenge may be met. Our contention is that 
mainstreaming will not succeed unless it occurs in the context of an educa 
tional delivery system in which individual instructional programs are tai 
lored for children on the basis of their needs, rather than their qualifications 
for a disability label. 

Philosophically, educators are m substantial agreement regarding the de 
Sirability of such a delivery system, but practically, they raise numerousob- 
jeotions, The principal obstacles seem to include. ( 1 ) the practice of funding 
special education programs on the basiS of numbers of handicapped chil 
dren identified, labeled and due processed, (2} the prevailing two box the 
ory (Reynolds and Birch, 1977). which perpetuates two curricular tracts, 
one special and individualized, the other regular and nonindividualized, 
(3> the tradition of providing special education in separate isolated loca 
Qf^ tions which has kept much of the technology of individualized instruction 
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out of the tiands of regular educators. (4) failure to hold regular (and. to an 
alarming extent, specml) educators accountable for individual child prog 
ress, and (6) the lack of available support services and relevant inservice 
training for regular classroom teachers. 

In spite of these obstacles, a few alternative flelivery systems have been de 
veloped and have operated effectively for a^number of years. For example. 
Vermont s Consulting Teacher program (Christie. McKenzie. ar ' Burdett, 
1972. Knight. 1978. McKenzie. Egner. Knight. Perelman. Schneider, and 
Garvm. 1970) has functioned successfully for 10 years Any child failing to 
meet minimum educational objectives at any given point may be served, as 
fundjng is based on the service and not the number of handicapped children 
idelitified Furthermore, the consulting teacher serves children and teach- 
ers in the regular classroom, individualized programs are established, 
teachers are trained m individualized instructional technology through 
inservice programs operated by consulting teachers, and child progress 
IS systematically monitored and used as a basis for program evaluation 
Blankenship and Lilly (1977) and Deno and Mirkin (1977) have developed 
similar models, and are training special education personnel to function in a 
supportive role to mainstream teachers and pupils. 

The primary advantage of this delivery system is that it reduces the distinc 
tions between regular and special education, and, therefore, there is less 
tendency to refer children who present difficult instructional problems to 
specialized programs away from the mainstream. Yhe focus of services is on 
problem-solving by regular classroom teachers with the support of special 
education personnel Our belief is that a special education delivery system 
emphasizing problem-solving consultation, inservice teacher training, and 
individualized educational programming is needed m order for mainstream 
mg to succeed (i.e. to make the mainstream flexible and adaptable to the 
needs of all children). This paper describes a consultation delivery system 
which has been pilot tested m a public elementary school for two years 
Case outcome and time expenditure data also are reported 

PROCEDURES 

Our operating procedures have been described m detail elsewhere (Marotz- 
Sprague and Nelson. 1979), therefore, here they will only be presented 
briefly During our first year, consultation was offered two full days a week 
the first semester and three days a week the second semester Throughout 
our second year, consultation services were available twice each week Five 
consultants were involved in the project over the two-year period. Typically, 
only one consultant was present in the building on any given day Each con 
sultant assumed primary responsibility for a certain number of cases, but all 
consultants assisted one another in following up on cases. Each consultant 
mamtdlned a log of his, her time and activities, m addition to recording data 
pertinent to case management and evaluation. In most instances, a "case" 
consisted of an individual child, in other, it was an entire class 

The consultation process is presented m Figure 1 An informal referral by 
teachers, principal, counselor, or other school personnel initiated consulta 
tion services Referral meetings usually consisted of a brief discussion of a 
particular child experiencing problems m school. This was followed by a 
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more formal m»tial consultation meeting between the consultant and refer- 
nng teacher in which a case was opened on the child and specific problems 
were pinpointed and defined. The consultant typically then spent time in the 
classroom or any other school setting where problems were occurring to 
observe actual behaviors. The observation phase was followed by another 
meeting between the teacher and consultant in which an intervention strat 
egy was designed, and data collection procedures were developed The 
consultant then made him/ herself available to the teacher to assist in im- 
plementing the intervention strategy. As the referring teacher became com- 
fortable and competent in implementing the intervention strategy, the con- 
sultant phased out services. Follow-up consultation consisted of reviewing 
progress with the referring teacher and possibly collecting follow-up data 
on specific target behaviors. Any necessary adjustments in the intervention 
plan were made during the follow-up phase. At the end of consultation each 
case was evaluated. 

Near the completion of the two-year ^oject, consultants be^an using con- 
sultation report forms which served as an lEP for consultation. These forms 
were adapted from Deno and Mirkin (1977) for our own use. The forms pro- 
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vided ongoing documentation and a written summary of consultation activi- 
ties. Copies of the form may be obtained by writing the first author 

The consultation process was evaluated from two perspectives (1) the suc- 
cess or failure of each case, and (2) the specific allocation of the consul- 
tant s time among vanous activities. Evaluation of outcomes was based on 
jhreesourcesof information. (1) program certification. (2J data collected by 
the consultant or teacher, and (3) teacher evaluation. Program certification 
indicated whether terminal objectives were met or closely approximated 
and whether there was a need to continue support services Data collection 
provided documentation of actual behavior changes in selected target be- 
haviors. Teacher evaluations, obtained via structured questionnaires, pro- 
vided information regarding teacher opinion of the consultation process 
Evaluation categories included success." which was defined as all three 
criteria being met (terminal objectives reached or closely approximated, 
target behavior data indicated success, and a positive teacher evaluation). 
Partial Success/ defined as two of these three criteria being met. and 
"Failure/* meaning that less than two of the criteria were met. 

The time expenditure recording system was developed m order to deter- 
mine the cost of consultation. Each activity and time expended per activity 
were logged and kept in case folders. This enabled consultants to see ex 
actly the amount of time spent on each case, as well as the time expended m 
the delivery of particular services, 



RESULTS 

Table 1 results presents a breakdown of service categories and total time 
spent per category. As the data indicate, most consultation services were 
indirect (/ e. involved working through the teacher rather than directly^with 
the child). A slight increase in direct services during the 1978 79 year was 
attributed to more serious consultation problems presented by students 
(and m some cases, teachers) A large percentage of time was spent in ad- 
ministrative and record-keeping activities due to our interest in researching 
and developing the consultation model This time expenditure wuuld not be 
as great for those not involved in such research. However, any consultant 
should expect to spend a fair amount of time in record keeping and daily 
planning/ 

During the 197/ 76 school year, we provided consultation for 25cases. with 
1 5 successes, eight partial successes and two failures (see Table 2) Table 3 
displays case data for the 1978-79 school year. For that year, our cases were 
divided into two categories— formal and informal Formal cases refer to 
consultation involving the development of formal program plans Informal 
cases refer to consultation involving brief discussion with teachers or other 
school personnel where suggestiohs wore made by the consultant, but no 
formal program plan was developed. \Only formal cases were evaluated 
against the criteria described above Of the 1 3 formal cases, eight were suc- 
cesses, four were partial successes and one case was evaluated as a failure 

A lufthor breakdown ol sorvicos including tho spocif ic activihos wh»ch mado up iho consulta 
tioncatogorios presenlod m Tabto I. was porformed. with timo oxponditures monitored for oach 
activity These data have not boon included m tho present report m order to save space 

To save space, mlormai case outcome data have not boon included in Ihis report 
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DISCUSSION 

Thedata indicate that teacher consultation is both an effective and a useful 
servicp for mainstream teachers and children. Our experience over the two 
year period also demonstrated to us that there is a need for professionals 
worl^ing m this role in the public schools. However, teacher consultation Is 
not simple, m many respects, it is easier to c^^nge children than adults It is 
tempting to revert back to the delivery of services directly to children rather 
than working through their teachers, but, if consultation is to have an impact 
on the educational mainstream, regular classroom teachers must learn new 
skills. While m a few cases we were obliged to work directly v/ith pupils, we 
feel that even then techers acquired new skills, through our modeling, 
which they generalized to solving other instructional problems on their 
own. This conclusion is partially based on the reduced number of cases dur- 
ing 1978-79 requiring formal intervention, which presumably reflects an In- 
crease m teachers independent probem-solving skills. As mentioned ear- 
lier, we conducted a workshop on the principles of applied behavior 
analysis for the school staff. After the workshop, two teachers implemented 
classroom management program which required no formal input from the 
consultants during the remainder of the school year. 

The variables influencing the success of consultation have been described 
in an earlier report (Marotz Sprague and Nelson, 1979) To reiterate, these 
include a receptive principal who is interested in staff development; a 
schooi climate which supports open communication and shared problem- 
solving, the availability of consulation services for all children, not just those 
154 identified as handicapped, the use of a written plan, and the reliability and 



TABLE 2 

Case Analysis (1977-78) 



Distribution of 

Cat* Prestnting Problem No. of Services Consultation Time Evaluation 



(Minutest Percent) 



1 


4th grade male. No working, poor reader difficulty 


64 


1,104 


7.7% 


Success 




copying, inappropriate peer interaction. 










2 


5th grade class. Inappropriate behaviors. 


8 


167 


1.2% 


Success 


3 


2nd grade male. Not completing work or following 


51 


670 


4.7% 


Partial Success 




directions. 










4 


3rd grade male. Not completing independent 


34 


670 


4.7% 


Success 




written work. 










5 


3rd grade male. Work not complete. 


28 


169 


1.2% 


Success 


6 


2nd grade male. Talking to self and objects. 


5 


35 


0.2% 


Success 


7 


2nd grade male. Work not complete. 


70 


827 


5.8% 


Partial Success 


8 


3rd grade male. Work not complete. 


33 


380 


2.7% 


Failure 


9 


2nd grade male. Poor work habits, sloppy and 


35 


482 


3.4% 


Success 




Inaccurate work, not following directions. 










10 


2nd grade male. Off task, poor achievement. 


20 


340 


2.4% 


Partial Success 


11 


4th grade male. Work not complete. 


8 


75 


0.5% 


Success 


12 


3rd grade female. Work not comple.te, stealing. 


22 


170 


1.2% 


Success 


13 


3rd grade male. Illegible handwriting. 


7 


195 


1.4% 


Failure 


14 


3rd grade female. Work not complete 


52 


417 


2.9% 


Success 


15 


2nd grade class. Work not completed or 


22 


475 


3.3% 


Partial Success 




Inaccurately done. 










16 


6th grade female. Not participating in music. 


3 


45 


,3% 


Success 



C 1B2 / 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



17 


5lh grade male. Crying, gelling sic! avoiding 


13 


250 


1,8% 


Success 




gym. 








Success 


18 


PnH nradf^ malA Wnrk nnt comoletfi off-task 


23 


388 


2J% 




nol wearing glasses, inappropriale behavior. 










19 


3rd grade male. Help in delermining if ready for 


5 


85 


.6% 


Success 




full-lime regular placemenl. 










20 


6lh grade male. Poor inlerpersonal relalions, 


17 


235 


1,6% 


Parlial Success 




maklngi noises, nol working. 










21 


3rd grade male. Work nol complele, poor 


48 


467 


3.3% 


Partial Success 




spelling. 








Parlial Success 


22 


4lh grade class. Off-lask, inallenlaliveness, 


38 


443 


3.1% 




work malerials nol ready. 










23 


3rd grade male. Work nol complele. 


61 


762 


5.3% 


Partial Success 


24 


Kindergarten male. Off-lask, disruplive, doesn'l 


18 


285 


2.0% 


Success 




follow direclions. 










25 


6lh grade female. Inappropriale verbal behavior. 


3 


20 


.1% 


Success 




TOTAL 




9,156 


64.1% 
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TABLE 3 




• 


V 






Case Analysis (1978-79) 
















Diitrlbutlon of 






Case 


Preitntlng Problum 


No. of Services 


Coniultatlon Time 


Evaluation 










(Minutos& Percent) 






1 


5th grade male. Not completing daily written 


51 


ceo 

658 


A -to/ 

4.1% 


Failure 






assignments. 












2 


3rd grade male. Talking out in class, pestering 


35 


232 


•i cat 
1 .0% 


Success 






teacher and other children. 












3 


4th grade jnafe. Not completing assignments 


28 


210 


1.3% 


Success 






and disruptive behavior in the classroom. 












4 


2nd grade male. Not completing assignments. 


93 


915 


C TO/ * 

5.7% 


Success 






ofMask, and refusing to take time outs. 












5 


4th grade male. Not completing assignments. 


72 


581 


3.6% 


Success 




6 


1st grade male. Disruptive behavior, pestering 


49 ^' 


367 


O 00/ 

2.0% 


Success 






other pupils. 












7 


3rd grade male. Assignments incomplete and 


67 


0/ 1 




Partial Success 






inaccurate. 












8 


Kindergarten female. Physical aggression toward 


110 


2.353 


14.5% 


Success 






other children. Disruptive out-of-seat and 














talking out. 












9 


4th grade male. Written assignments not 


39 


292 


1.8% 


Success 






completed. 












10 


4th grade male. Written assignments not 


77 


831 


5.2% 


Partial Success 






completed 








Partial Success 




11 


4th grade class. Written assignments not 


39 


329 


2.1% 






completed or turned in. 
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t TABLE 3 (Continued) 

12 3rd grade math class. Math assignments not 34 

completed. 

13 4th grade math class. Have not memorized 24 

multiplication facts, 

(Formal Total) 718 

(Informal Total) 129 

TOTAL 847 
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440 2.8% Success 

345 2.2% Partial Success 



8,224 51.3% 
1,399 9.1% 



9.623 60,4% 
— i — ~ 



skill of consultants To this list we should add that we essentially had a 
same-day treatment package, that is. we could develop an intervention 
plan on the same day we received the referral, if the teacher had a few min- 
utes on a couple of occasions during the day. Obviously, wc could not func- 
tion as expeditiously if our cases had to be due processed We cannot em- 
phasize strongly enough that if the mainstrea^m is to become more 
adaptable to individual differences among children, then support services 
must be available to teachers for all children, not just those identified as 
handicapped. 

In addition, consultants should have skills for dealing with a number of re- 
sistances-personal, as well as institutional. Having to deal with teachers , 
and administrators who do not believe a child is salvagable. w^o do not wish 
to put forth the effort required to implement a complex mterveniion or who 
lack the patience to try yet another approach after several previous effbrts 
have failed, tax both the technical and interpersonal skills of the profes- 
sional delivering co^nsultation. Institutional resistances include long-s»and- 
mg school policies and practices, such as only orie basal reading series, re- 
quiring children to proceed lock-step through instructional materials, and 
assigning pupils to classes on the basis of arbitrary criteria 

To deal with these problem^^, the consultant needs to be competent a?.?^ 
change agent. However, f irs't he/she must have a formal role in the^schodl 
We lackeo the authority to hold teachers accountable and to require com- 
mitments to change. Therefore, we had to rely almost exclusively on social 
reinforcement to keep teachers going, or suggestions to the ppncipal that a 
particular teacher deserved commendation, or should be closely super- 
vised. We also felt, during our second year, that because we weie not em- 
ployed by the schools, we lacked a position in the "pecking order." and were 
beginning to threaten the power structure among both administrative and 
teaching staff. Having a legitimate, formalized role would reduce these 
problems. We also recommend that consultants have supervisory authority 
If possible, to increase the probability that teachers would feel an obligation 
to follow up on consultant's suggestions. 

Finally, we recommend that any belivery system. af)d particularly one which 
IS experimental, should be carefully evaluated The coding system we de- 
veloped IS one way to assess and describe the uses of consultant's time By 
combining this information with case outcome data, one can eviauate the 
cost-efficiency of case consultation It is unfortunate that equivalent data is 
not available on other intervention models, as this would permit direct com- 
parison of program efficacy 
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A Simplified Contingency System 
for Establrshing and Maintaining 
Classrc^Wc^ in Students 
Labeled Emotionally or 
SociallyU/l^adjusted - 



Clint V^nl^agel. Rober?Siud^inski,^nd Sharian Deering 




INTRODUCTION 

T a primary purpose of this particular token system is to present a class- 
^ r. m management system which can bring a classroom under control with 
a minimum of teacher tim^ and effort. This following system has been used 
in departmentalized classrooms, resourcqrooms, regular classrooms and 
classes for students labeled emotionally disturbed or socially maladjusted 

The power of token economies to bring dis^ptive student behavior under 
control and to increase pupil achievement has been demonstrated (^aer, 
Wolf. 1968. Birnbrauer and Lawler, 1964. Birnbrauer, Bijou. Wolf and 
Kidder. 1965, Birnbrauer. Wolf. Kidder and Tague, 1965. Karraker. 1977. 
McKenzie, Clark. Wolf. Kothera. Benson. 1968. deary and Becker. 1967. 
* Oieary. Becker. Evans, and Saudar^as. 1969. Osborne. 1969. Quay. Werry. 
McQueen and Sprague, 1966). 

There is a need for a simple token economy classroom management system 
that teachers can use to effectively manage a classroom with a minimum of 
effort and instruction. This simplified system would eliminate (1) compli- 
cated record keeping, such as cycle charts and behavioral designs. (2) the 
extra work which necessitates additional personnel, /.e.. aides, volunteers, 
etc.. and (3) additional teacher time. Such a system should not only increase 
academic achievement but should also reduce disruptive student behaviors 

After a ihoroug^ue^iew of the literature, several systems wQre synthesized 
and an operational plan was devised to create a simple system that would 
meet the above cnteria The Student Accomplishment Record (SAR) was 
created, tried, and modified over a period of five years until it reached its 
present state. 

While It IS recognized that there has been a great deal of research on token 
economies, the strength of this approach lies not only in its simplicity, but I6l 

,9^- . r ^ 
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al*so in the verification of its effectiveness. Over 700 classroom teachers m 
various settings with various types of students have demonstrated the sys- 
tem's effectiveness The data supplies by classroom teachers regarding the 
SAR cilves overwhelming suppo'rt to the functional utility of this direct ap- 
proach. The data mdicate a functional relationship between SAR and an in- 
crease in desirable behavior and achievement. 

-» * 
SAR DIFFERENTIATING ASPECTS^ 

The following aspects differentiate SAR from other classroom management 
systems: 

1. It does not require sophisticated teacher training. 

2, It does not require much teacher training time, most teachers learn 
the technique in an average of four hours; 

3/ It can be immed(ately established jn any school; 

4. It is inexpensive; * 

5. It is applicable to all types of students irv special and regular edu- 
cation classrooms; 

6 In most cases, the same plan can be used to solve the majority of a 

student's behavior and/or academic problems; 
7, It does not place an undue burden on the teacher's instructional 

time; 

8 The students 'evaluate and record their own behavior^ thereby 

creating a condition of self-evaluation; 
9. The teacher confirms or refutes the siudent's self-evaluation, 

10. The system can be faded with a minimum of effort, 

11. Multiple schedules can be operating at one time; 

12. It lends itself to student individualization and different teaching 
style^; 

13. It can be used with one student or with an entire class. 

14. Students can select their own back-up reinforcers. and 
15 It can be generalized into a home situation. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

< 

Through the years 1974 to 1980. a high percentage of teachqirs of the emo- 
tionally disturbed in the northeastern part of Florida were not certified 
teachers of that exceptionality . To illustrate, in one of the largest counties of 
this area approximately 60% of the teachers were not certified to teach stu- 
dents labeled emotionally disturbed but were teaching in such classes. One 
of the greatest problems of these teachers was how to quickly and effi- 
ciently manage disruptive bahavior in their classrooms until they could at- 
tend university classes to learn specialized techniques To meet this need 
the Student Accomplishment Record was created 

Proctdurt 

The procedure for instructing the teachers was prepared m wnttli^n form and 
given to the teachers a'ter the system was orally explained to^them. Al- 
though the teachers were instructed to use the token system with their en- 



tire class, they were specifically instructed to chart the behavior of one stu- 
dent over a four-week period using an ABAB behavior design or multiple 
baseline design Instructions and a handout detailing each step of the 
procedure were given to each teacher. Most of the teachers received this 
Ht^structJon in workshops requested by school districts through one-day 
•workshops arranged through the Teacher Educatjpr^p^nter or Continuing 
Education Center at the University of North Florida in Jafcksonville, Florida 

Proctdural Handout Dtscrlptlon 

The handout that syns given to the teachers is presented verbatim below 
Along with this handout a workshop demonstration was given 

Step 1, Duplicate the Student Accomplishment Record {Figure 1) Make 
about ibcopies for each student. This will be enough for approximately half 
of the school year, if done on both sides. 

, ^ . ■ 

Student Acco'^pMshrent Record 
Ir, orjrr to • irr> rewards or time in the free tine 4rfd, you must earn 
f-on^', Pvirif, cjr. be tjrrted by doing t^e foUbwIno: 

J I wJs ttt» JdSiroon in n/ s<?at 
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2 J hi^ a percU ind pJp$r*for 

S I did rot l<»dv«> n/ i.Mt with- 
out ?*'r^ii>»lon point',) 

w'l' n \* Hi, ^Wt'i \n 'K' [2 pOlf't',) 

J ; fi'^i-v'^uj "."'^ ttory t^<3t 
to ""y [5 ;L)Tr.t.<.; 

r I d»d rot ^wti* i*^ Cla»s wif^- 



inni Weekly Totjl'_ 



of loilna Points 



f 1 

1 
1 

I 




I ! 

I- - I 


}- -t" 

i 1 









\. Striking or p'jshlng another student. 

2. Oeficlng school property. 

3. Che*ttr^9 

4. Argulrg with the teacher over points. 

nOURE 1 

Student Accompttshmont Record 



lose all points 

Lose all points 

Lose all points 

Lose all points 
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Step 2. Record the names of each student on manjia folders m your class- 
room«nd plaqe the SAR in each folder. Put the folders in a cardboard box on 
a table near yd'ur classroom entrance, or put them in a manila envelope 
which IS stapled to the bulletin board by the door. Later you will explain to 
the students that when they enter the classroom they are to pick up their 
SAR and deposit it in the box or manila envelope upon leaving the class- 
room. Students must be held accountable for obtaining the SAR form them- 
selves to develop seif-responslbility behaviors. 

Step j. Before explaining the system, ask the students what privileges or ac- 
tivities they would like in the classroom. List their suggestions on the chalk- 
board* Add a few suggestions such as no homework over the weekend, free 
time in class, etc. Narrow the choices for the week down to approximately 
five or SIX. Do not use too many reinforcers per*week*cis they can become 
, unwieldy and time-consuming. Record the reinforcers or rewards on a re- 
ward menu or special place on the chalkboard where all the students can 
see it. For ideas, refer to the Reinforcement Menu in Appendix A, 

S)ep 4. (optional) Take three minutes and use the Van Nagel Interest Inven- 
tory t9 determine the student s interests {see Appendix S). The student's in 
teresis can be converted into reinforcers. An additional advantage of using 
the inventory is that you can use student interests to establish rapport and 
then interweave them into instruction for motivational purposes. 

Step 5 Explain to the student that m the real world of work, pedple have to 
do certain things in order to get other things they want, ^.e.. labor for money, 
privileges, etc. Explain to the students that you are going to give them an 
opportunity to got the rewards or reinforcers they want or like by doing 
things that are normally expected of them in school. Now explain the system 
in this way. 

A. Instruct a student to pick up her/his folder from the box (Student 
Accomplishment Box), or manila folder that has her/his name on It 
and go to her/his seat. Have the rest of the students do this 
individually 

B 0;ice the students are seated, explain the Student Accomplishment 
Record to them. Have the students look at the Student Accomplish- 
ment Record in their folders Explain to the students that they can 
earn points for rewards by earning checkmarks Checkmarks can be 
. earned by doing the following. 



1 if the student was in the classroom before the last bell rang. 
,he/she is to place the number in the appropriate box. e.g. If 
Iheday were Monc^^y, the student would place one in the first 
box under Monday 

2 If the student had a pencil and paper for class, she/he is t6 
place the number one in the appropriate box under Monday, 

3 If the student did not leave her/his seat during the desig- 
nated time, she/he is to place the number four in the appro- 
priate box If the student had to be reminded to stay in her/ 
his seat, a point is subtracted for each occurrance, 

4 If the student started working immediately when assigned a 
task, she/he is to place the number four in the appropriate 
box. If the student had to be reminded to begli. a task, a point 
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5. If thXstudent completed the assigned work, she/he is to 



pL^ce the number fourin the appropriate box. For each task 
t^e student did not finish, one point is subtracted. 

6. At the end of the class if the student has completed 80 per- 
cent of the work correctly, she/he is to place a number four in 
the appropriate box, if 70 percent of the work was correct; 
three points are placed in the box; if 60 percent are correct, 
two points; if 50 percent are correct, one point is marked. 

7. If the student did not speak in class without raising her/his 
hand, she/he is to place the number four in the appropriate 
box. The student Islo subtract a point for each time he or she 
was reminded to keep quiet or stop talking. 

a. To minimize work, provide students with an answer 
key to check their academic work. Inform them that if 
they cheat or debate points, they lose all their earned 
points up to that time (see Figure 1). 

b. Tell the students that they will evaluate themse^lves at 
the end of each class period. When you tell them to 
take out their SAR and self evaluate, they have one 
minute to do so. Inform the students that approxi- 
mately two minutes'before the end of the class, you 
will come to each student's desk*(or you may have 
each student come to your desk with their SAR) and 
you will either agree or disagree with the student's 
self evaluation. The teacher's agreement will be 
noted by a slash through the appropriate boxes. If 
the teacher disagrees with the student's self evalua- 
tion an "X" will be entered in the box/area of dis- 
agreement and the teacher will enter the adjusted 
number of points. After the teacher has confirmed or 
refuted the student's evaluation, ihe student then to- 
tals up his/her points. Emphasile\hat no discussion 
regarding disagreement between the teacher's ob- 
servations and the student's observ^itions can occur 
at that time. ' 

\ 

\ 

J If a discussion occurs between the ^eacher arid the 

student, the student loses all points for the time pe- 
riod. It is permissible to allow a student to discuss a 
disagreement during recess or after scijiool. The stu- 
cjent must request this in writing. Re-erpphasize that 
students lose all points for cheating, striding another 
student or defacing school property (sde Figure 1). 
0. After the teacher confirms or refutes tKe student's 
self evaluation, the studefit is instructed to return 
her/his SAR to the SAR box or appropriate manila 
folder. 

d. After explaining the SAR to the students, ask them if 
there are any questloi^s. 



Step 6. At this point, the teacher explains that at the end of the week on Fri- 
day afternoon, the students will total up their points and make selections 
from the reinforcement menu dependent upon the points they have earned 1 65 
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Thd teacher should inform the students of the day and time period they may 
obtam or u5e their reinf orcers for reward. This usually occurs on the follow- 
ing week. In some cases, with impulsive, emotionally disturbed, or very 
young students, it may be necessary to make exchanges after a task is com- 
pleted or at a specified time period every day. As the students develop con- 
trol, the teacher should extend the time period between reinforcement ex- 
changes to help develop delay of gratification. 

A Prior to this, the teacher should have determined the number of 
points each reward/reinforcement is worth. At first, make it easy for 
the student to obtam the reinforcements. Later you will increase the 
number of points required for reinforcements (inflation), and vary 
the reinf orcers to keep student interest optimum. It is generally best 
to change reinforcers every two weeks. It is realized that this is. in 
effect, punishing the student for achievement, but by the same 
token. It more closely approximates the increasing demands society 
will place on the student with increasing age and maturation 

B, Optional Thereisanalternaleprocedurewhichusesonlyonerein- 
forcement menu. This menu keeps points the same and does not 
utilize inflation. In order to do this, |he range of points between the 
value of the lowest item and the highest item on the reinforcement 
menu must be made large from the very beginning of the program 
This wide rdnge of points permits the student to earn more desirable 
rewards as he works harder, thereby eliminating inflation, which can 
inadvertently be perceived by some students as penalizing good 
behdVior. 

6ton 7, Tell the students that each week a blank Student Accomplishment 
Record will be placed in their folders and the class wiP * ontmue to follow the 
same procedures. 

FADING THE SYSTEM 

When the target behaviors of the SAR have become habit to the student, the 
teacher should then begin to fade the system. This should be done slow'y 
From the beginning, the teacher should pair up verbal praise with the rein- 
\ forcers as they are awarded. Later verbal praise alone will serve as a rein- 
forcer for desirable behaviors. 

^ if you are not using the alternate procedure with a wide point range, begin 
^ slowly to increase the poinis per privilege as the behaviors on the SAR be- 
^ come habit. Following this, vary the days that the SAR is to be used Finally, 
when the student s behaviors are co iSistent with those on the SAR and the 
disruptions are at a minimum, they will no longer have to use the SAR 

It IS important to note that m the fading process, the teacher should strive to 
make it more reinforcing to be off the program than on it. This can be ac- 
complished by phasir^ out thestudents who have acquired the beh?^iors in 
sufficient strengths to no longer need the support of the system For exam- 
ple, if a student has earned a minimum of 1 1 5 points for three consecutive 
weeks, he/she iSvtaken off the System and automatically credited with the 
1 26 total points per week thereafter. If the student starts to disrupt the class 
or fails to maintain his prior ac^eidemic performance, the student goes back 
^fifi on the SAR In essence, students work to get off the system 




REASONS SYSTEM WORKS 



1. It strengthens behaviors that are incompatrble with disruptive and 
non-task related behaviors in the classroom. If a student is sitting in 
her/his seat, doing work, and not talking, it Is unlikely that she/he 
will be getting into trouble. 

2. It shapes desirable behaviors through points earned. 

3. It punishes undesirable behavior through points earned, 

4. Self-evaluation continually takes place. 

5. Students can see the gradual point increases of the desired behav- 
iors on their Student Accomplishment Record. 

6. After a while, the student's behavior can become habit and gener- 
alize to other situations. \ 

7. It teaches students to delay gratificatlb(i. 

8. It simulates the real world of work. (A stc^dent's parents often ex- 
hibit similar behaviors in the real world ofxwork. For example, (1) 
parents must be at work on time, (2) have their tools for work. (3) 
start work at a specified time or when a bell or buzzer sounds, (4) 
finish work that is given to them, (5) do the work with a certain 
amount of quality, and (6) give everyone a chance to speak. 

9. It gives the students an incentive to work. \ 

10 It forces the teacher to become aware of the studeHt's entering be- 
havior and to reinforce desirable behaviors. (This is done by noting 
whether the student can realistically achieve 80 percent of the work 
given to her/him.) \ 

1 1. It forces the teacher to give daily feedback to the student when the 
teacher has to confirm or refute the self evaluations. \ 

12, Work responses are rewarded equitably. 

DATA COLLECTION \ 

It would be impossible to present all the data collected on the SAR at this 
point in time. Below are three randomly selected studies that are represen- 
tative of the effectiveness of the Student Accomplishment Record. 

In each case the undesirable behavior was observed and charted for five or 
more days (see Basehne 1 on Figures 2, 3. 4). The Student Accomplishment 
Record was instituted and the undesirable behavior decreased (see Treat- 
ment 1 on Figures 2, 3,4), The Student Accomplishment Record was with- 
drawn and an increase in the undesirable behavior was noted {see Baseline 
2 on Figures 2, 3, 4), The treatment. Student Accomplishment Record was 
reinstituted and the undesirable behavior decreased (see Treatment 2 on 
Figures 2, 3. 4 ) . As that behavior became internalized the system was faded 

DISCUSSION 

The present token system. SAR or Student Accomplishment Record, is a vi 
able, effective, and efficient approach for She new teacher of children la- 
beled socially or emotionally disturbed or the veteran teacher of socially 
and emotionally disturbed. It can be modified to accomodate different types 
of Situations and different time periods. The authors invite others to saare 
with them any research and/or experiences with the system including modi- 
fications or improvements to It. 
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C«st 1: 

Student Accomplishm$nt Record 
Trealmcnl 1 i B^JicUno 2 





Specific Problem: Student. Js SocUllLAbruptjh^^::,A'^ij<X^^^ without pj^rml^ ton ^ 



Student- 
Age- 

Type of cUss 



Johnnjc^ 
IS 



Research Teacher ten As h 
Date: 



Winter.. 1979 



_Cmo_yonailjJi4n^^ 
ReliiblHty Checlc ±iyJ:3}h^'J^:^^Jl:l^^^ 



IV J 
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Baseline 1 



\ 2 3 4 5 



Catt 2: 

Stud§nt Accomplishment Record 
Treatment 1 8d$cl Ine 2 




*ipecfflc Problwi: Student hjts other students. 




Tredtnent 2 




Stydeat Mich^nJ 

A<je; 7 , ^ 

Type of Class- R^soRt,*^ • th A TP^^^PSi JP> t rue t < on 

fiwllbnUy Check ^1«92X, Tl«9Qt. B2«94t,. T2»91t 



Hos<?jrch Teacher; Nanc^ Oorsey 
Date; Ifarch. 1977 
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C«i9 3: 

Student Accomphshment Record 



Baseline 1 



Trcatweni 1 




1 2 



SpccUU Problem JJudent JsjhysJcaJ^^^ 



Student: JmlJl' 

Age A. 

Type of CUss; Inst i tu t Iotl. 
ReaUbflity Check: 90< 



Re'.earch Teacher Kauff^n 
Date: Mjntfr, lj79_ 
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App«ndix A: Reward or Reinforcement Menu 

Directions. Permit students to suggest five reinforcements per week for 
which they would like to work, Make sure the reinforcements 
vary from a small number of points to a large number of points 
Change the menu each week to prevent satiation. List the re- 
wards selected on the chalkboard. 

1.0 Primary Reinforcers 

1.1 touch 

1.2 hugs 

1.3 movement 

2 0 Secondary Reinforcers (no expense to the teacher) 

2.1 teacher praise 

2.2 project 

2.3 field trips 

2.4 free time 

2.5 "be the teacher" 

2.6 class leader 
2 7 more movies 

2.8 work at own rate 

2.9 daily responsibilities 

2.10 recess 

2 11 listening to music 

2.12 using felt-tip pens 

2.13 play in interest center 

2.14 painting 

2>15 use chalkboard 

2<16 tokens 

2 17 special duties 

2.18 select seat mates 

2.19 stickers, stars 

2.20 extra library 

2.21 use of toys brought from home 

2.22 peer control 

2.23 line up first 

2.24 other teachers* approval 
2 25 no homework 

2 26 advance to higher group 

2.27 extra physical activities 

2.28 longer recesses 

2.29 public graphing 
2 30 daily report card 

2.31 peer recognition 

2.32 pat on back 

2 34 attention for appropriate behavior 

2.35 use of school materials 

2.36 run errands 

2.37 attendance certificates 

2.38 displaying good work 

2.39 be on committee 
2 40 help clean room 
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2.41 reading comics (brought from^ome) 
2 42 playing chess, checkers, etc, 

2.43 drawing 

2.44 play?i)g't;jc-tac-toe (brought from home) 

2.45 playiiig'with tipker toys, dominoes, etc. (from home) 
2 46 taking class roll 

2.47 cleaning teacher's desk 

2.48 using overhead projector 
2 49 erase chalkboard 

2 50 watering plants 

2.51 helping in cafeteria 

2.52 operate filmstrip projector 

2.53 free time to be left alone ^ 

2.54 work'on puzzle 

2.55 work on car part 

2.56 use phonograph with earplugs or radio or tape recorder brought 
from home 

2 57 play cards with a friend 

2 58 take class pet home for weekend 

2.69 have work displayed * \ 

2 60 sit' next to teacher 

2 61 Green Stamps 

2 62 read book of choice 

2.C3 note or praise sent home 

2.64 lavatory pass 

2.65 extra drink of water 
2M student suggestion 

Appendix B: Van A/ago/ Quick Interest Inventory 

Directions The interviewer should be sure to let the students know that this 
interviewing inventory is designed to help the interviewer know 
and understand the stu(<ent better. It is-also designed to find out 
what the person's interests are and what is reinforcing to the 
person. The interviewer should tell the student that there are no 
right or wrong answers to the questions. The answers are unique 
to the individual. The interviewer should write the answers given 
by the student under the questions or on a separate sheet of 
paper. The interviewer should feel free to further question the 
student about the answers given to the questions. The idea is to 
evoke information concerning interest patterns and reinforce- 
ment preferences of that student. The interviewer should read 
verbatim to the student the following questions: 

1 Name three things that make you happy. 

2 Name three things you like to do In your spa.^ or free time. 

3 Name three thir gs you like to buy. 
4. What games do you like? 

5 Who do you like to be with? Why? 

6 Do you have any hobbies? 

7. Do you belong to any clubs or organizations? 
1 72 8 Do you watch television? What programs? 
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9. Do you go to the movies? What lype of movies do you like best? 
10. Do you lisfen to the radio? What radio programs do you like best? 
^^[ Do you read books, magazines, or the nev\^spapers? 

a. What type of books or stories do you WW 

b. Do you have any books of your own? 

c. What type o( magazines do you like^to read? 
What sections of the n^spapers do you like best? 

12 vou like to have someo/e read to you? If so. v\^hat would you like 
reL o you? 

13. What did you like to do v\^hen you v\^ere very young? (Would you like 
to do this nov\^?) 

14. Do you have any pets? Would you like a pet? What kind? 

15. What have you been interested in lately? 

16. What school subjects do you like the best? Why? 
17 What school subjects dojyou like the least? Why? 

At this point the interviev\^er should look over the responses for 
patterns ol interest and potential reinforcers and ansv\/er yourself 
the following questions. The answers should be recorded on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper, ' 

A Does the Questionnaire sh^w a pattern of interests'? If so. group 
them. 

B Are there any interests that appear to be sustaining? Star those 
, that appear to be sustaining. 

C Looking at thec^interests note how they oould be used -as 
reinfoicers. 

D Rank the reinforcers gleaned from the interests as suspect rein- 
forcers until they prove effective upon application to a given situ- 
ation mt\e behavior increases as a result of the applied suspect 
reinforcer. then the suspect reinforcer is in actuality a reinforcer 
for that particular student. If the suspect reinforcer does not in- 
crease the behavior to which it is applied, it is to be dropped 
from the list. Using this proven reinforcer, the approach can be 
initiated. Later, using the same procedure other reinforcers can 
al-'O be tested for effectiveness. 
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Teacher Tolerance: 

A Major Factor in Deviancy 

Identification 

George J. Yard and Richard L Thurman 



' ABSTRACT 

This Study was a post hoc investigation of the differences found m ratings 
obtained from three groups of teachers focusing on their toierance level for 
specific inappropriate behaviors. Fifty-five teachers {Group A - 21 regular 
educators, Gr%upB ^ 1^9 regular educators. Group C - 15 special educators) 
were asked to rate their tolerance level for specific inappropriate behaviors on 
a four category scale The scale was the Teacher Tolerance Scale ( Yard. 1977) 
developed at the University of Missouri-St, Louis The ratings were compared 
between group totals and subcategory totals The results showed that teachers 
in an mtroduclory class for behavioral disorders rated their tolerance level to- 
ward inappropriate behavior^ sit, '-ificantly higher than teachers in regular ed- 
ucation The results were discussed with regard to the possible difference 
among and betwQ(>n groups 
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INTRODUCTION 

in 1854. Thoreau wrote of individuals who maiched to the beat of a different 
drummer Those words seem particularly appropriate to the area of human 
behavior It is generally accepted that individual behavior is and can be dif- 
ferent, that we have no one single pattern of behavior Conversely, it is also 
accepted that individuals react tiifferently to the behaviors of others Most of 
clionns due to individual attitudes and v^alues Although individuality 
m behavioHji^firns might be ethically supported by a "free" society, It can 
also create probT&ms when the issues of abnormal behavior becomes a 
focus of concern Nuhbkawana (1965) stated that tg understand abnormal- 
ity entailed some knowledge of normality, and normality suggests that there 
are some behavior patterns more desirable than others Unfortunately we 
tend to lack a universal agreement of what constitutes a •'value-fre(rde'''^'-y 
tion of normality (Mowrer. 1965). irrespective of abnormality So. w>h1q^ 
cioly has imposed broad legal and social standards for behavior, muc>i is 
left to the judgement of individuals. 

The school sy,stems have become involved in this Judgemental process for 
various reasons (Reinert. 1972) The evaluation of student behavior is a 
most crucial aspect of the teachers role. Rich (1977) said that teachers arev 
th§ most responsible for the identification and referral of suspected behav- 
ior disorders m children and youth. This process continues to be accom- 
plished even though through the years studies (Woody. 1969). have ques- 
liohed the teachers judgement of abnorrrlal behaviors and the lack of a 
common societal definition for behavior disorders (Mour. 1977) Further- 
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more, the entire classroom ecological system (Postman and Wemgartner, 
1969) iS rartly taken into account or considered instrumental, with the onus 
of responsibility residing withm the individual child identified as behavior 
disordered Because of 9uch facto^^. behavior disorders are seen as a value 
judgement (Rich, 1977) which is dependent upon the teachers perception 
(Mour. 1977). sensitivity and expectations (Kauffman, 1977), rather than 
specified objective criteria. Certairily a need exists to ameliorate this 
process 

It has been suggested that the prv')cess might be improved upon if teachers 
woutd examine and e\^aluate their own attitudes, behaviors, expectations 
and values Mour (1977) stated that teachers must understand themselves 
and how they relate to children because of the reciprocal influence of their 
behavior Jersild (1955) said that while it is difficult for a classroom leacNer 
to analyze his/her expectation nd values concerning disruptive annoy- 
ances. It IS essential Gordon 6) said "one of the most diffic^u't problems 
that teacher faces m analyzing the learning situation is assessing his (her) 
behavior " (p. 89)! Rich (1977) requested that teachers evaluate chil- 
dren's behavior from both an individual perspective and the teacher s own 
expectations and values. Thus such suggestions imply that an individual 
evaluation process would allow teachers to better know themselves profes- 
sionally and perhaps create a more positive classroom ecology. 
> 

This investigation was directed towdrd assisting teachers toward this end« 
That IS. because of the lack of commonality in definition, attention was di- 
rected at (A) the various types of inappropriate behaviors, and (B) the de- 
gree to which teachers wuuld accept inappropriate behaviors before seek* 
ing Outside assistance. The Teacher Tolerance Scale (Yard, Note 1) was 
developed to assess the tolerance levels of teachers concerning the various 
types of inappropriate behaviors which might occur in the classroom. It was 
realized that teachers would accept some inappropriate behaviors for a 
considerably longer period of time than they would otner inappropriate be- 
haviors It wa^the investigators philosophy (based upon several years of 
observing children producing inappropriate behaviors) that teachers spend 
a considerable amount of time avoiding inappropriate behaviors. Teachers 
respond to a particular inappropriate behavior when they can no longer tol- 
erate that behavior, in other words, when they have realched that tolerance 
leve Tolerance, therefore, suggest both interaction and noninteraction be- 
tween the teacher and students. It was felt that the teacher s tolerance level 
w£S most instrumental in determining the severity of the inappropriate be- 
havior That IS the point at which the teacher sought outside assistance. The 
purpose of the Teacher Toler iince Scale was to help individual teachers be- 
.come aware of their own "tolerance level" for dlffetent types or kinds of 
inappropriate behaviors exhibited in the classroom. The purpose of this 
study was to pilot the instrument and determine its utility with classroom 
teachers 

r 

/ METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects comprised three groups of graduate students who were at- 
176 tending summer school at a midwestern university. The groups were repre- 
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sented by two classes of students in the 3ame elementary education course 
(Groups A & B) and one class of students enrolled in an introductory course 
in behavioral disorders (Group C). All the subjects were currenllyiempioyed 
' teachers in various school districts within this geographic area 

Group A was composed of 21 females with a mean age of 26 All had bache- 
lor degrees m education and life certification in either elementary or second- 
ary education. Their teaching experience ranged from 0 to 18 years 
(){ = 3.5). The majority of this group taught in suburban schools, in grades 
K-6. with a mean class size of 25. These teachers taught classes which were 
composed of predominately white males. 

Group B had 19 subjects most of which were female who had mean age i 
30 All had bachelor degrees in education and life certification in either ele- 
mentary or secondary education. Their teaching experience ranged from 
two to 16 years (5? = 5.9). The majority of the group taught in suburban 
schools, in grades K ^ 6 with a mean class size of 26 These teachers taught 
Classes which were predominately white and with an even sex distribution 
*^ 

Group C had 15 subjects the majority of which were females who had a 
mean age of 26. All had bachelor degrees in education and life certification 
m either elementary or secondary education Their teaching experience 
ranged'fromO to 10 years^)f experience (X = 3,5) Themajority of the group 
taught m suburban schools in grades K-6 with a mean class size of 1 5 The»r 
classes were predominately white males. 



Inttrumtnt 

The Teacher Tolerance Scale (Yard. Note n is a 107 item checklist format of 
observable and measurable inappropriate behaviors The scale was devel- 
oped by asking a random sample of 98 teachers to anonymously list all the 
types of inappropriate behaviors that students could produce in the class- 
room. The behaviors were then reviewed by three different trained raters 
who selected the most commonly mentioned inappropriate behaviors 
Those behaviors were placed into four categorical groups by the raters The 
four groups were. Academic Inappropriate Behaviors. Destructive fViap- 
propriate Behaviors. Physical Inappropriate Behaviors, and Verbal Inap- 
propriate Behaviors. Each of the categorical groups also contained sub- 
categories which Identified the target of the inappropriate behaviors The 
Academic. Physical and Verbal Inappropriate Sehavior categories con- 
tained the subcategories of Self. Peer and Authority The Destructive Inap- 
propriate Behaviors category hid the behavioral subcategories of Peer, Au- 
thority and Inanimate. 

Teachers are asked to rate their tolerance for ejch of the indijjidual behav- 
iors on the scale. They were asked to guage how long they would keep a 
child who produces inappropriate behavlor(s) in his/her classroom The 
guage of tolerance for any one-day span was determined by how long 
he/she would individually work with the specified behavior before he/she 
sent for help. The teachers were asked to rate the appropriate quartilc level 
Level 1 =^ 0-25 percent tolerance for the day. Level 2 = 26-50 percent toler- 
ance for the day. Level 3 =^ 51-75 percent tolerance for the day. and I evel 
4 = 76-100 percent toleianoo for the day. Thus, an example would be. If a 
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TABLE 1 

Mean and F-Ratio's for Post Hoc Comparisons 



Seal* 



Group A 



Means 

Group B Group C 



F-Ratio 



F-Ratlos for 
Post Hoc Comparison 
A vs B A vs C B vs C 



-1. rnysicai indppropridiB (o6n) 


Ar\ AO 




Oc.OO 


O. 1 "vif 






ifin 


2. Physical InappropriatG (Peer) 


O.O 1 




Q Q'^ 


.O 1 








Or riiybiuoi irioppropriaio ^MUinoriiyj 


A9 OA 








009 


.056 


.409 


4. Physical Inappropriate (Total) 


61.28 


61.73 


76,86 


3,37(a) 


.000 


2774* 


.308 


5. Verbal Inappropriate (Self) 


7J6 


8.21 


9.93 


1.68 








6. Verbal Inappropriate (Peer) 


26.95 


30,10 


36.53 


3.30@ 


.042 


3.265** 


.173 


7. Verbal Inappropriate (Authority) ' 


29.90 


29.47 


39.33 


3.54@ 




2.717* 


.349 


8, Verbal Inappropriate (Total) 


64.61 


67.78 


85.80 


3.32@ 


.008 


3.018* 


.257 


9. Academic Inappropriate (Self) 


23.48 


22.47 


29.60 


2.25 








10. Academic Inappropriate (Peer/Authority) 


12.71 


12.89 


16.66 


4.13@ 


.000 


3.454** 


.370 


11. Academic Inappropriate (Total) 


36.J9 


35.36 


46.27 


3.14@ 


.001 


2.391* 


.320 


12 Destructive Inappropriate (Peer) 


20.95 


17.36 


25.40 


4.27@ 


. .106 


1.366 


' .524 


13 Destructive Inappropriate (Authority) 


13.90 


11.52 


18.00 


4.1 0@ 


.068 


1J00 


.499 


14. Destructive Inappropriate (Inanimate) 


,11,61 


9.63 


16 06 


9.92@ 


.115 


4.820** 


1.186 


16 Destructive Inappropriate (Total) 


47,42 


38.52 


59.46 


6.30@ 


142 


2,410* 


773 



@ significant at or boyond p< 
* p<.10 
** p<05 



.05 
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teacher would accept a student leaving the room without permission (Phys- 
ical Inappropriate B6havior-Self ) 20 percent of the day, he/she wou Id check 
the first-level block. It is Important for the teacher to understand that the 
block levels (1.2. 3. 4) represent the percentage as to how long the teacher 
would individually accept or work with the behavior before obtaining out- 
side (the classroom) assistance. The Teacher Tolerance Scale can be seen 
in Appendix A. 

Proctdure 

The Teacher Tolerance Scale (Yard. Note 1) was administered individually 
to the subjects on a voluntary basis during one of their regular scheduled 
class periods. They were instructed to first complete the demographic in- 
formation section and then wait for further instructions Upon completion of 
the demographic information section they were verbally instructed to 
please read each behavior and consider how long you accept the behavior 
m any one given day for a child before you would call for outside assistance 
(calling principal, guidance counselor, etc., to your room or sending the 
child to their offices). If the acceptable amount was, for example 20 percent 
of that day. check the first category of the rating scale. Likewise, if the be- 
havior was totally unacceptable you would still check the first category 
Remember, a check m category 4 means you would accept the behavior 
somewhere m the range of 76 percent to 100 percent of any one given day 

No discussion of the items among or between the subjects and investigators 
were permitted after the instructions were given Any Interpretations had to 
be earned out solely by the individual subjects. The participants were given 
all the time necessary to complete the scale with all easily completing it in 
about 25 minutes. The completed Teacher Tolerance Scales were returned 
to the investigators when the participants completed them 

Statistical analysis 

A one-way analysis of variance design (Edwards. 1968) was used to exam- 
ine differences between the rrjeans obtained from the subcategories of the 
Teacher Tolerance Scale, Tests for significance were made at the 05 level 
of confidence Post-hoc comparisons among the means were made follow- 
ing a significant F ratio using the Scheff6 (1955) method The p 1 0 level, as 
suggested by Scheff6. was used as the significance level 



RESULTS 

The analysis of variance found significant F ratios (df ~ 2. 52) at the 05 level 
and beyond for twelve of the fifteen subcategories of the Teacher Tolerance 
Scale The only subcategories not obtaining significant F ratios were Phys- 
ical Inappropriate-Peer. Verbal Inappropriate-Self and Academic Inappro- 
priate-Self The post-hoc comparisons for the significant F^ratios (Scheffd. 
1955) Jound Significant differences in nine of the 15subcategorles They in- 
cluded the total score for each of the categories (Physical Verbal. Aca- 
demic and Destructive Inappropriate) and the subcategories of Pl-Solf 
Vl-Peer, Vl-Authoi ity, Al-Peer and Authority, Dl-Peer and Dl-Authorlly All 
of the significant differences were found to exist between Groups A and C 
^ The results of this analysis are shown on Table h 

^ m ] 
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TABLE 2 

Ten Most Serious Behavtors 



Group 


Mtan 


Item ' 


Category 


Sub-category 


(A) 


1 


1 380 


Spitting at poor 


Destruction* Inappropriate Beh&vior 


Peer 




2. 


1.523 


Masturbation 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Self 




3. 


1.550 


Spitting at authority 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




4 


1.571 


Stealing from peers 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




5. 


1.571 


Hiding pocsessions of peers 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




6. 


1.571 


Txipping peers 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




7 


1,619 


Calling teacher names 


Verbal Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




8 


1.619 


Pulling hair of peers 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




9 


1,619 


Throwing spit wads at authority 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




10. 


1.666 


Kicking authority 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




1 


1.157 


Hitting teacher 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




2 


1.157 


Throwing objects at teacher 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




3 


1.166 


Smoking 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Self 




4 


1.166 


Possession of drugs— peer - 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




5 


1.263 


Possession of drugs— self 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Self 




G 


1 263 


Pulling ortebi ing teacher's clothing 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




7 


1.263 


Kicking authority 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 




8 


1 263 


Destruction Of materials 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Inanimate 




9. 


1 315 


Stealing from peers 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




10 


1.315 


Spitting at authority 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Authority 


(C) 


1 


1 400 


Possession of druqs— peer 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 




2 


1.500 


Possession of drug^— self 


Physical Inappropriate Behavior 


Self 




3. 


1 733 


Hitting peers with objects 


Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 


Peer 
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TABLE 2 {continued) 



4. 


1,800 


Destroying peers possessions 


5. 


.1.800 


Possession of weapons— authority 


6 


1.866 


Possession of weapons— peers 


7 


1.866 


Stealing from peers 


8. 


1,868 


Spitting at peers 


9, 


1.866 


Throwing objects at peers 


10. • 


2 000 


Kicking peers 



Physical Inappropriate Behavior 
Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 
Physical Inappropriate Behavior 
Physical Inappropriate Behavior 
Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 
Destructive Inapprppriate Behavior 
Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 



Peer 

Authority 

Peer 

Peer 

Peer 

Peer 

Peer 
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A secondary analysis was conducted to identify the ten most serious behav- 
iors as/eflected by patmgs of the three groups. This was accomplished by 
ranking the mean scores for each of the 107 inappropriate behavior items 
The results of this analysis can be seen on Table 2. 



DISCUSSION 

The intent of this investigation was to determine whether discrepancies ex 
isted m the tolerance level for inappropriate behaviors in three different 
teacher samples. A secondary focus was to identify the types of inappropri- 
ate behavior that the teacher samples rated as most serious The assump- 
tion m this inquiry was that a basic understanding by teachers of their 
tolerance for inappropriate behaviors is helpful both personally and 
professionally. ' 

in th,e context of the limited scope of this study, it was found that significant 
differences m teacher tolerance levels not only existed, but could also be 
measured. As can be seen on Table h significant differences between 
Groups A and C were found on a majority of the subcategories. In compar- 
mg the two samples demo^raphjodliy, there were more similarities tharrdif- 
ference The only major/tJifference was that Group C was beiAg trained in 
the area of behavior disorders. Thus, teacher tolerance might be linked to 
teacher training. Further research should bQ directed toward such variables 
before this can be stated conclusively. Interestingly. Group B had no signif 
icant differences on the Teacher Tolerance Scale subcategories when 
compared to Groups A and C. The results centered it between the two 
groups Group B s demographic dala revealed that the teachers in this sam 
pie were older (K - 30 years) and had the highest mean for years of teach- 
ing experience - 5.9 years). Perhaps, maturity and years of teaching ex- 
perience are also instrumental variables in teacher tolerance levels Again, 
further research needs to be undertaken to study these factors 

When comparing the rankings of the ten most serious behaviors. Group C s 
overull mean scores were higher than the means of Groups A and B Alsb. 
the inappropriate behaviors selected by Group C were different than those 
selected by the other two samples. Group A and B indicated more concerns 
about inappropriate behaviors directed toward authority, while Group C in- 
dicated greatest concerns with inappropriate behaviors directed toward 
peers ' 

in a fgllow-up discussion with the participants the investigators found that 
the teachers viewed the inappropriate behaviors from degrees of accep 
tance That is. some teachers found most of the betiaviors as totally unac- 
ceptable, while other teachers viewed the same behaviors with a hic,'her de 
gree of acceptability (tolerance). Some teachers viewed the behavior^s as 
severe but would tolerate those behaviors for a considerable length of time 
Other teachers rated the behaviors as severe and would only tolerate them 
% for a short time Teachers who indicated a higher tolerance rated the behav 
lors as less severe Furthermore, the degree of teacher tolerance tdward 
specific behaviors appears so inconsistent that when a label of benavior 
disordered is placed upon a child that label is inconsistent in its meining 
Thereforothe child is labeled behavior disordered not on the basis of objec 
1 82 tive criteria, but on the basis of the tolerance level of the teaching personnel 
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Jor behavior exhibited This inconsistency further su pports the contentions 
of Mour (1977) and Rich (1977) concerning the ambiguity of the label, be- 
havioral disorders. 

The results of this investigation support the suggestions of Mour (1977) in 
which he concludes that teachers willingness to examine and modify their 
own behavior was necessary for a functional classroom balance He further 
suggests that teachers behaviors may be the causs/source of unacceptable 
student behaviors. It is the investigators opinion that if teachers understand 
their tolerance levels for various inappropriate behaviors, they will increase 
their objectivity in teacher/Studont relationships. This information would 
assist them both personally and professionally. 

Some cautions.are m order. First, this investigation was a pilot study which 
utilized a limited sample (size and sex distribution) from one university and 
therefore may reflect a sampling bias. Secondly, the gathering of data on a 
percentage and/or average basis causes some of the individual Information 
to be lost. Thirdly, the instrument itself, being a rating scale is subject to er- 
rors. Good and Brophy (1P77) otate that rating scales have the following 
drawbacks iA) forces th-^ rater to make a qualitative judgement. (B) difficult 
to rate performance di?.mensions separately, and (C) subject to halo effect 
errors 

In conclusion, the Teacher Tolerance Scale appears to have immense po- 
tential utility with teachers Within the past couple of years writers (Mour. 
1977. Rich. 1977) have suggested that teachers examine their own attitudes 
and behaviors They suggest that the teacher Is the most Important factor in 
the Classroom ecology, and that the onus of responsibility for inappropnate 
behaviors not be placed solely on the student. While these suggestions ap- 
pear valid, they have largely gone unheeded. This Investigation has shown 
that teacher tolerance levels can be examined. Further research should con- 
tinue to investigate the areas of teacher attitudes, behaviors and tolerance 
as (hey relate to the classroom ecology. If for no other reason. Investiga- 
tions of teacher tolerance should cause educators tc reexamine their atti- 
tudes and strive to become ab objective" as possible m their classroom be- 
havior along with their analysis of student behavior 
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APPENDIX 

Teacher Tolerance Scale 

P«r«onal Information: (cl.ecU approprUte blank or fill In wt.ere applicable) 

1. Teaser's age.-|^20 to 29 30 to 39 __i 40 to 49 „: 50 and up _ 

2. Sex: Fetiale .i Male 

I, Years o£ teacnlng experience; 

4. Highest degree held: B.S. or B.A. Master*. Master*, + 30 

Specialist _^ ; DoclOkAte _ 

5. Certification areas: (Hit only life certification) 



6. Teacher pupil ratio: 0 to K i 15 to 29 \ 30 and up 

7. Prcdoalnate race ot pupils: ^ — ^ — 

8. Average parent income*: 0 to $499'> $5000 to $9999 ; 

$10,000 to $U.999 ; $15,000 and up 

9. Geographic location: rural ; suburban urban 

10. Predominate sex jf ciAbut Female : Mule — 

11. Grade level ot cla^is: (these represent actual Rradc placement) 
JC to 3 \ A to 6 „; 7 to 9 ; 10 to U 

RatlnR Scale 

1 - 0«to 25: 

2 - 26 to 50% 
i • 51 to 75% 

A - 76 to lOOX - V ' 
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Physicii Inappropriate l^ehav)<^ 



X. S4lf 



1 i 1 4 



■ovln£|<)«tk aground tc4^ 

ItAvUtg roo* without 

^tMttlon 

c«rdln«tt 

•uljiclni tni poudni 
panjcll «h«rp«ntn| 
during l««ion 
wAlklnj around 
durliM( l*iton ^ 
l«cclnt-fiuC.#( scat 
•Mpplni finger* 
foot c«p|»ln| 
••oklnf 
Mklni fac«« 
h«c«rot«xui^l Acdvltlat 
l««nlf| back on chairs 
falling ouc of sate 
falling ovar In daak 
poaaasalon of drugs 



XX. raar 



scaallng fro« pMrs 
hUlng paars' poi»taslons 
^^Ing Inco p«ara' dasVs 
pclllng or caarlng 
clothing 

dascroylng paara* 
possasalona 



Vtrbal Inapproprlatt Behavior 

I. SsU 1 3 3 4 



a. 


ahoudng 


b. 


crying 


e. 


Ccapar Can truss 


d. 


balchliig 


rcer 




using profanity 


b. 


cxcesslva calking 




wlch and CO pa«ra 


C. 


shoudn^ 


d. 


cslklnn Co pravanc 




pcara iro« working 


a. 


nSM calllnr 


f. 


lauf^lnK «C or mak- 




inn tvtx of oclicra 




Inccrrupdng peara 


11: 


lying 


1. 


vlilnnlng 


). 


caCcUnir 


V. 


curaaCcnlng 


1. 


artulng 


M. 


CriaalnK 


n. 


Ulcadrg 



HI. Auchorlcy 



1 2 3 4_ 



12 3 4 



IXX. Auchorlcy 



sctallng fro« caachar 

hiding csachars' 

posaasslona 

going Inco caachara' 

U$k 

daflanca (acott^lng away, 
alaasalng door; acc. 
dascroylng caacharU 
posstsslont 
pulling or caarlng 
caachar *s clochlng 



a. using iirofanlcy 

b. axcasalva calking 

c. shoudng 

d. calkin^; during 
lesson 

•t noc raising hand 
CO calk 

f. calling caachar 
nanaa 

g. Intarrupc Ing caachar 

h. lying 

1. wSlnnlnK 
J. cacdlnK 
k. chraac«nl^g 
I. calking back 
■ , MuavbllnK 
n. ark^ulng 
0. Ulcadng 

Hadnf aca j y 
I - 0 10 2St 
i - 2b 10 box 

3 • il CO 7'.% 

4 • 76 CO 10(R 
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Acadtmic Inappropriate Bthavior 

I. Stlf -J-J- ^ 



varbtl r«(uttl to do 
•••Ignaanc 

b. not dolnf ••»lgn«Knc 

c. working %l ln«ppro- 
prUCt clMc 

d. procr**c Insdng 

e. watclng txCra cl*« 

g. doodling 

h, cht«clng 

!• sloppy work 

}. not doing hoMwork 

k. dctcroylng work 



Destructive Inappropriate Behavior 



I. Pctr 




hlcclng 




Couching 


e. 


hlccln^ ochcri 




with otjcect 


d. 


throwing objictt («t) 


«. 


kicking 


(. 


puthlng 




•pitting 


h. 


thrcwlng splc w«d* 


1. 


tripping 


). 


pulling hair 


k. 


po*****lon of 




Wf«pon» 


1. 


potitttlon of drugt 



1I< Pter ind Authority 

«. pitying with p«cr« 
Inttttd of working 

b. copying othtrt* work 

c. rt(}utttlng f%f* 
htlp 

d. ln«tttntlvtne«> td 
tt«ch«r 

• • r^qiueatlng dlr«ctlont 
•ftar Inttructlont , 
...M,,.^^ h*vt bt«n given 
^^f, d«ftroylng work 



II. Authority 



12 3 4 



hitting t««chtr 

touching t««ch«r 

throwing objtctt Ut) 

kicking 

pushing 

• pitting 

thro^ftng iplt w«d» 
po««t««10Q of 
w««pont 



111. In«nlMtt 





«. 




' b. 


Rctlng Sc«l« 


c. 


1 - 0 to 2n 

? - 2( to m 

3 - 51 to 7n 

4 • 76 t« 100% 


d. 
• . 

f. 



throwing tr««h on 
floor 

banging on dttkt 
•nd t«bl«t 

sitting on top of 
dttk 

turning furnltur* 
ov*r 

dattrucclon of 
MtirUlt 
dtfaclng Mt«rl«lt 



Review qiSelf-Control Research 
with Behavtbrally Disordered and. 
Mentally Retarded Children 
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and Kenneth W. Howell 



INTRODUCTION 

Currently there appear to exist several different approaches to self- control 
and there is a tendency for investigators to focus on one or r ore of the hy- 
, pothesized subdomains of self-control. The existence of these subdomains 
, and the diversity of the definitions applied to them make it somewhat diffi- 
ciilt to review and summarize this body of research. As an organizational 
aid, we have chosen to treat self-control from the traditional behavioral 
modei consisting of antecedent and consequent events. Antecedent inter- 
ventions include self-speech and self-regulatory events occurring before 
the target behavipr (e.g., Meichenbaum and Goodman. 1971). Consequent 
interventions, on the other hand, include self-regulatory events such as self- 
monitoring or self-r^inforcement occurring after the target behavior (e.g., 
Broden, Hall, and Mitts, 1 971). The present revievv is limited to studies of the 
second category, namely investigations involving consequent interventions. 

Along with the transmission of information and acquisition of academic and 
SQCial skills, the schools have as their primary objective the facilitation of 
children's learning to independently manage their own behavior. John 
Dewey (1939) observed that, "the ideal aim of education is the creation of 
the power of self-control** (p. 75). Johnson and Martin (1973) make a similar 
observation that, "The development of self-regulation ha* consistently 
been viewed as one of the most important objectives of the socialization 
process" (p. 69). However, self-regulation is rarely approached as a skill to 
be independently and systematically taught. Lovitt (1973) notes "that self- 
management behaviors are not systematically programmed (in the schools) 
which appears to be an educational paradox, for one of the expressed ob- 
jectives of the educational system is to create individuals who are self- 
reliant and independent" (p. 139). 

A number of writers (e.g., Holt, 1964,. Rogers, 1969, Postman and Weln- 
gartner, 1969) have, in fact, criticized American public education for its con- 
stant emphasis on the external control of children's lives and the systematic 
suppression of their independent thought and action. The schools have 
been viewed as the primary agents for fostering conformity among children 
and youth. Individual, self*initiated behavior is seen as sacrificed in the 
name of control and order in the classroom. Programming is designed to 
maintain the child within the group, rather than as an independently func- 
188 tloning individual. 



One of the primary causes of limited freedom in the schools is the develop- 
ment of a behavioral technology in the schools which has facilitated this 
emphasis on the external control 6f children's behavior rather than on the 
development of children's self-control. Behavioral applications in the class- 
room have been criticized for their reliance on techniques for making chil- 
dren still, quiet, and docile (Winett and Winkler, 1972) In addition, they are 
criticized for the fact that the target behaviors in question, and the antece- 
dents and consequences that are designed to modify these behaviors, are 
determined m almost every instance by the teacher. While O'Leary (1972): 
Reith and Hall (1974). Willis and Giles (1976) and others have pointed out 
the personal and social benefits to the vast majority of subjects in numerous 
applied behavioral analysis studies in the schools, it has not been until re- 
cently that strategies for increasing students' self-control or self-manage- 
ment have begun to receive increased attention in the behavioral literature 
(McLaughlin, 1976; Karoly, 1977; Polsgrove, 1979). 



SELF-CONTROL: A BEHAVIORAL CONCEPTUALIZATION 

The area of self-control has been clouded by problems of definition There 
continues to exist a broad and diverse interpretation (of) the term self-con- 
trol (Thoresen and Mahoney, 1974). terms such as self-awareness (Lon- 
don, 1971, Catania, 1975), self-management (O'Leary, 1972; f^ahoney. 
l972),se//-/r7sfrucf/or?(Meichenbaum. 1975), se//-mon/for/V7gf(Broden. Hall 
and Mitts, 1971,McFaH. 1977).se//-re/r7/orcemenf (Goldiamond, 1965).se//- 
regulation (Kanfer and Karoly. 1972. Kanfer. 1975). self-determination 
(Skinner. 1953), and self-imposed behavior modification (Cautela. 1969). 
are often used interchangeably by researchers. As Thofesen and Mahoney 
(1974) state, this practice contributes to the confusion about this area of 
study. The nature of the problem is succinctly stated by Kanfer and Phillips 
when they observe that, "the practical management of self-control has been 
easier to achieve than the conceptualization" (1970, p. 412) 

The components of two definitions or explanations of self-control will be 
examined in relation to their relevance to children controlling their own be- 
havior in the classroom. First. Glynn, Thomas, and Shee (1973) provide a 
conceptual base for the analysis of self-control in terms of four behavioral 
components: 

(1) sotf-assessment where the individual may examine his own behavior 
and decide whether or not he has performed a specified behavior or class of 
behaviors; 

(2i sotf-recordmg where the individual may objectively record the fre- 
quency of his own performance of a given behavior or class of behaviors. 

(3) self-determination of reinforcement where the individual may deter- 
mine from all available remforcers the nature and amount of reinforcement 
he should receive contingent upon his performance of a given behavior or 
class of behaviors; and 

(4) self-admmistration of reinforcement where the individual dispenses his 
remforcers (which may or may not be self-determined) contingent upon his 
performance of a given behavior or class of'behaviors (p. 105) 189 
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Glynn. Thomas, and Shee (1973) examined the behavior maintenance 
properties of these four components of self-control with eight regular pri- 
mary school children. Using a multiple baseline designlhat included inter- 
nal and external control conditions (e.g.. the four components), the children 
maintained high rates of on-task behavior that had been estabfished by ex- 
ternally administered reinforcement procedures. The students assessed 
and recorded their own on-task behavior as well as determined and admin- 
istered the relnfbrcers for these behaviors, 

' Kanfer and Karoly (1972) and Kanfer (1975) provide a second, and a bit 
more complex, definition of self-regulation. Their definition has helped clar- 
ify the confusion created by multiple definitions and labels for similar phe- 
nomena by establishing a self-control paradigm that describes the compo- 
•nents oteelf-control behavior. The concept of self -regulation is concerned 
with the processes by which the child alters or maintains his behavior in the 
absence of immediate external supports. Self-control is viewed as the final 
outcome of a three-?tage self-regulatory process involving. (1) self-moni- 
toring. (2) self-evaluation, and (3) self-reinforcement or self-punishment 

Self'Momtonng. The process where the child observes his own behavior 
monitoring is called self-monitoring. Polsgrove (1979) describes an exam- 
ple of how the self-monitoring process might work: 

in iraintng a child to monitor his behavior a trainer may first select and behav- 
loraiiy define a target behavior Next, he may have the child record examples 
of his behavior using a wrist counter, abacus, tally card, or stop watch The 
child may also monitor a graph, chart, o' a journal of his behavio, Self moni- 
tonng and recording provides visual feedback of the child's progress and 
leads to sell-evaluation (p 118) 

There are several recent studies where children were taught self-monitoring 
in an attempt to modify various disruptive fl' d off-task behaviors Broden, 
Hall and Mitts (1971) found that an eighth grade girl increased her study be- 
havior from 30 percent to 78 percent following self-recording of *ier study 
behavior and reporting this behavior to the counselor Self-monliOrig plus 
contingent adult praise increased study behavior to 88 percent but adult 
praic^ alone decreased the behavior to 77 percent. Broden and her col- 
leagues, however, found that self-monitoring did not maintain behavior 
change for a second child. Gottman and McFall (1972) found that when dis- 
ruptive adolescents were asked to record the times they contributed to class 
discussion they, in fact, increased these class contributions A comparison 
group who recorded the number of times they felt like contributing but did 
not, decreased their class discussion behaviors. Bolstad and Johnson 
( 1 972) found that elementary school children "were capable of self-observ- 
ing their frequency of disruptive behavior with respectable accuracy'* (p 
451-452). They accurately monitored their unauthorized speech, out-of- 
seat behavior, and physical aggression. Glynn, Thomas, and Shee (1973). 
mentioned earlier m relation to the four components of self-control, trained 
eight school children to accurately assess (monitor) their behavior and use 
these data as a basis for contingent self-reinforcement McLaughlin and 
Malaby (1975), on the other hand, found that self-monitoring in the form of 
self-recording, graphing and tokens was less effective in reducing the 
number of incomplete assignments among sixth graders than an entire 
190 token program with tokens, response cost, privileges, graphing, and self- 
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recording. Although these results are not particularly surprising consider- 
ing the magnitude of the latter intervention, the study does illustrate the 
potency of combining external and internal control variables. 

Self 'Evaluation. Kanfer and Karoly's (1 972) second stage in the self-regula- 
tion process is self-evaluation which involves "making a discrimination or 
judgement about the accuracy of . . . performance relative toasubjectlvely 
held standard or comparison criterion" (p. 209). This involves a comparison ^ 
of one'$ behavior agamst an established personal or normative standard 
Self-evaluation is greatly facilitated when individuals have self-monitored 
data in the form of records, charts, and graphs of their behavior. Self-evalua- 
tion servev» as a cue for determining the degree of allowable self-reinforce- 
ment. Theiefore, when the child evaluates his behavior favorably, he may 
delivei' overt or covert positive self-reinforcement. Conversely, when he 
judges his behavior negatively, he may self-administer aversive conse- 
quences. Self-evaluation thus becomes a vital middle link or stage in the 
self-regulation process. That child must record his behavior (monitoring), 
make a judgement about his behavior relative to some standard (evalua- 
tion), and deliver self-contingencies (reinforcement or punishment). 

Seif'Remforcement or Self -Punishment The final stage of Kanfer and Karo- 
ly s model of self-regulation is self-reinforcertient in which the judgement 
made in self-evaluation acts as a stimulus for either positive self-reinforce- 
ment or self-presented aversive stimulation. 

Lovitt and Curtiss (1969) investigated the effects of teacher-determined 
versus student-determined contingencies of reinforcement The data indi- 
cated that the 12-year-old subject produced a greater number of academic 
responses per minute when he specified tKe contingencies rather than 
when the teacher specified them. The superiority of the self-specified con- 
tingencies maintained even when the magnitude of the reinforcement was 
held constant, that is, when the teacher and child delivered the same 
amount of reinforcement, the child still performed at a higher rate when he 
chose the contingencies. 

Bolstad and Johnson (1972) compared the effectiveness of teacher versus 
child regulation of reinforcement on the disruptive behaviors of J? first and 
second graders. The self-reinforcement condition resulted in a 40 percent 
decrease in disruptive behavior when compared to the teacher reinforce- 
ment condition. 

Although evidence is available regarding the efficacy of self-reinforcement 
procedures, a number of the comparative studies found that external and 
self-reinforcement procedures were equally effective in the classroom 
Glynn (1970), Johnson (1970), Johnson and Martin (1973). Felixbrod and 
OLeary (1973). and Dana (1974) all found that children's rate of behavior 
was equally affected by self- and teacher-imposed contingencies. 

Thus, given that the classroom studies comparing the effects of external 
and self-reinforcement indicate that self-imposed contingencies are either 
more effective or as effective as teacher-imposed contingencies, perhaps 
this area of classroom research should be further Investigated in terms of 
the relationship between self-regulation and the socialization process men- 
tioned earlier. 
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SELr-DIRECTED BEHAVIOR CONTROL 



The self-directed behavior control research that has been conducted to 
date in the classroom can be divided into two types of studies, ( 1 ) self -main- 
tenance where the child uses self-control procedures to maintain behaviors 
acquired initially through external or teacher control, and (2) self-change 
where the child is taught self-control procedures to develop new behaviors 
not previously in his repertoire. 

Self'Mamtenance, One method suggested by Stokes and Baer (1977) for 
facilitating the maintenance and generalization of appropriate behaviors 
developed through systematic external reinforcement iS to program child 
self-regulation behaviors (e.g.. self-monitoring, self-evaluation, and self- 
remforcement) into the child's behavioral repertoire. The majority of self- 
control stbuies have, in fact, begun from an external control base 

Interestingly, a study conducted by Santogrossi, O'Leary, Ramanczyk'. and 
Kaufman (1973), which showed that self-regulation conditions weref inef- 
fective in maintaining the low levels of disruptive behaviors previously es- 
tablished by externally imposed contingencies, has lead to a number of stud- 
ies where the reverse effect was achieved. In the Santogrossi el al . (1973) 
study, the nine adolescent subjects in a psychiatric hospital, when given the 
opportunity to self-monitor, self-evaluate, and self-reinforce their com- 
pliance with five classroom rules, tended to overrate their compliance be- 
havior and beat the system. In other words, they could continue to be dis- 
ruptive and still receive the desired reinforcers by giving themselves inflated 
self-evaluations. 

Drabman. Spitalnik and OXeary (1973) and Turkewitz, O'Leary and Iron- 
smith (1975) improved on the initial Santogrossi et a/., study and found that 
self-regulation procedures can increase maintenance of behavio' initially 
developed through external regulation procedures, Drabman et al . (1973) 
introduced a gradual transition from external toself-reinforcement condi- 
tions by slowly fading out the checking and comparing of child ratings of 
disruptible behavior with teacher ratings of the same behavior Turkewitz 
et, a/., (1 975), in a systematic replication of the Drabman et. al . (1973) study. 
\^ found that consequences for self-evaluation and back-up reinforcers could 
\ be gradually faded out while maintaining low rates of disruptive behavior 
\ . Thus, a critical factor in the successful transition is made If the transition is 
^systematically and gradually programmed, it appears that self-regulation 
r^y maintain treatment effects first developed through teacher control 

Thc^Glynn, Thomas and Shee (1973) study also indicated that self-regula- 
lion procedures resulted m the maintenance of high levels of on-task behav 
lor previously established by externally administered reinforcement An in- 
teresting additional finding in this study was the apparent reduction in the 
variance m the behavior during the three self-control periods This greater 
stability of on-task behavior when the students recorded and assessed their 
own behavior, as well as determined afrid administered the levels of rein- 
forcement for these behaviors, may ppove an added benefit for developing 
self-control as a behavioral maintenance procedure. 

Self Change. Several studies have introduced self-control procedures to 
children in classroom settings when they have had no prior experience with 
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systematic external control procedures. These studies were designed to 
use self-control ac the primary intervention to bring about behavioral 
change. Glynn and Thomas (1974) examined the effects of self-regulation 
procedureaon the ori-task behavior of nine 'difficult to manage" third grad- 
ers. The cmldren, who had no pnor experience with a token economy, failed 
to increase their on-task behavior under self-regulation until a "behavioral 
cueing procedure'^ was instigated which signalled to the children whether 
teacher-directed or work-directed behaviors would be considered on-task 
at a given moment. 

Broden. Hall and Mitts (1971 ) found mixed results indicating that self-regu- 
lation as intervention was effective in increasing an eighth grade girl's study 
behavior but of questionable effectiveness in reducing an eighth grade 
boy s talk-outs. Although, in the latter case, talk-outs decreased signifi- 
cantly when self-recording was in effect during initial intervention periods, 
talk-outs failed to decrease significantly following the second baseline pe- 
riod. This latter finding may indicate that the effects of self-recording alone 
may not be long-lasting. 

Kunzelmann (1970) introduced self-recording as an intervention procedure 
to decrease whinmy behavir^r. Following baseline, which showed a rate of 
2.5 whines per hour, the chhd was instructed to record his own behavior on a 
countoon . Whining behavior decreased tozerowithin ten days and main- 
tamed at zero for six weeks. Although th^s study was limited by being an AB 
Design, one component of self-regulation, namely self-monitoring, ap- 
peared to affect whining behavior. 

SELF-CONTROL AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Recently there has been a call for the developr^^ent of self-regulatory skills 
in exceptional children (Kurtz and Meisworth, 1976, Litrownik. Frietas. and 
Franzini 1978. Mahoney and Mahoney, 1976). A large part of our interest in 
this line of research is related to the development of social competence- 
something which we as adults often take for granted— e.y . not talking to 
strangers on an elevator, or not asking an obese stranger how much he/she 
weighs. The development of these skills is often taken for granted in 
schools, /.e., the "hidden curriculum". Yet, for exceptional children, the de- 
velopment of precisely these types of skills may be the entire curriculum 
(Hewett and Forness, 1974). 

Although the self-control literature has indicated promise as an effective 
behavior change method, the application of this knowledge has been slow 
in extending to exceptional populations, especially with the more severe 
cases of behavior disorders and mental retardation. In part this has been 
due toattitudessuchas that expressed by Robinson and Robinson (1976) in 
the following quote referring toTMR's, . . TMR children will not achieve 
any measure of social or economic independence as adults " Such atti- 
tudes are hardly conducive in the application of self-control techniques to 
exceptional populations. 

We have seen that self-control ' ma/ consist of a variety of events/activities 

Tho authors would iiko to thank Lisa Koemg and Karen Kitmoia for assistance iff collecting 
theso data 
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self-monitoring, selection of terminal behaviors/goals, setting behavioral 
standards, establishing contingencies, etc. These behaviors may be con- 
ceptualized as lying on a continuum from entry level behaviors to terminal 
behaviors, easiest to hardest, etc. Exceptional children should be taught to 
move along this continuum by exhibiting self-control to whatever degree 
possible. For example, if it is established that TMR's can self-monitor but 
cannot self-evaluate, then the idea of self-control should not be completely 
discarded. Rather, these individuals should be trained to self-monitor He(- 
land, Paluck, & Klein (1976) atten.pted to tram adult TMR's to self-monitor 
and self-reinforce in a vocational workshop task. The task consisted of col- 
lating paper by taking 1 pieceof olank paper from each of two piles, stapling 
them together, and making a 3rd pile. The Objective was to determine 
whether the Ss could self-monitor and self-reinforce after every 1 0th sheet ' 
To compensate for deficient counting skills, a piece of blank colored paper 
was inserted after every 1 0 sheets to help structure the situation. Similarly, 
in the Kunzelmann (1970) study, countoons greatly simplified the task of 
self-recording and enhanced interest and motivation. In the study by Glynn 
and Thomas (1974) with third grade students, subjects were instructed to 
selt-monitor on-task and off-task classroom behavior. However, many stu- 
dents initially had trouble distinguishing appropriate on-task and off-task 
behaviors. Therefore, a color-coded chart was displayed on the blackboard 
to indicate changing requirements of on-task behavior. For example, a red 
chart indicated that appropriate on-task behavior included looking at the 
teacher, staying m seat, and being quiet. A green chart indicated that ap- 
propriate on-task behavior included working silently, writing in the test, and 
reading the board. 

Although the literature on self-control seems to hold promise for excep- 
tional children, there are still many unresolved questions It is therefore im 
portant to briefly examine the future directions for researcJi. The data on 
self-M.onitoring with moderately letarded and behavioraliy disordered chil- 
dren indicate that they can accurately sq|f-monitor. However, there are a 
variety of factors known to affect monitoring accuracy wi ich need to be in- 
vestigated. These include 

1 Task difficulty— Simple recording with a ( / ) vs. describing behavior, an 
tecedents. consequences 

2 Type of fas/(— motor, cognitive, verbal 

3 Cor?seQUer?ces— teacher (external) vs> self (interncil) 

4 Awareness of accuracy assessmor^f—'being watched" 

5 Concurrent demands during self recording 

6 Reactivity j//ecfs— does simple recording change the level of the 
behavior*^ 

7 Identification of target behawor— external vs. internal 

Another research area warranting investigation includes the sequential 
steps of self-control, self-evaluation (setting standards), and self-rein- 
forcement. I.e., what are the separate effects of each component*? Finally, 
the entire area of cue regulation (Kurtz and Nelsworth. 1976). or actions 

94 taken to alter conditions antecedent to a target behavior, has received little 
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actenlion. This includes simple alterations of the envlronmenl such as not 
carrying change when on a diet so as not to be able to buy candy It may also 
include the useof self-instructions. which has been successful in modifying 
the behaviors of hyperactive and schizophrenic children (Meichenbaum 
and Cameron, 1974). 

Hopefully further research and application of self-control techniques will 
assure the integration of exceptional children into mainstream social struc- 
tures to the maximum extent possible. The fact that exceptional populations 
must be cared for need not preclude them from caring for themselves 
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A counioon is a recording devico on which behaviors are represented by cartoon figures The 
student uses the cou ntoon by marking the picture which represents whichever behaviors they are 
exhibiting, 
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Dispositional Attribution in 
Behavior Disordered Children 



Prrina Goldfarb 



INTRODUCTION 

Diagnosis and Irealmenl of disturbance from an ecological frame-work 
means that the interface between the child and his/her ecosystem is investi- 
gated This interface may be seen as the interaction the child has with par- 
ents, school and community. The quality of this interaction, is first and 
foremost based on the ability of the individuals to systematize, organize and 
evaluate accurately personal and societal events. People are not dispas- 
sionate observers of human behavior. They atlempt to understand the be- 
-havior of others by explaining it. making value judgments aoout it. and de- 
termining what It means for them. This is done by attributing characteristics 
and underlying dispositions to a person or a group This process of evaluat- 
ing the behavior of others and attributing specific traits to them is called at- 
tribution Dispositional attribution serves two purposes; to increase the 
perceiver s understanding of behavior and to increase the perceiver's ability 
to predict what the actor is likely to do in the future (Shaver. 1 975) This proc- 
ess of dispositional attribution helps to organize and make sense of an 
otherwise unpredictable world. 

Behavior disordered children appear to have a greater difficulty with dispo- 
sitional attribution than other children and therefore also have difficuify un- 
derstanding and predicting future events. A typical occurrence in a class- 
room for the behavior disordered is when one student accidentally bumps 
into another student and the behavior is misinterpre.ted as a personal as- 
sault. This misinterpretation of reality creates conflict and unpredictability 
for the student. 

Attribution theory attemp.s to specify the process a perceiver uses to ex- 
plain aod predict the behavior of others. There are three basic stages of the 
attribution process. The necessary first step is the observation of an action 
The perceiver may observe the actof" in person, may view a representation of 
the action (film) or may gather information in some less direct manner (m 
writing, an account of an observer, etc.). The further removed from the ac- 
tion and the more the perceiver relics heavily on the information i5rovided by 
intermediaries the greater the potential for misinterpretation of the action 
However, without some form of observation, no attribution will take place It 
is the basis for later attribution. 

However, not all observed behavior Is attributionally meaningful To be use- 
ful an observed action must be judged to be an intentional act Involuntary, 
routine or habitual actions are not considered intentional They do not re- 
veal much information about the underlying disposition of an individual To 
be attributionally valuable an action must be judged to have originated from 
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an intention. The more careful perceiver will rely on his assessment of the 
circumstances surrounding the action, and on his own past experience as 
an actor in similar situations to arrive at a judgment of intention This is the 
second step in determining dispositional attribution. 

The last step in this process is the dispositional attribution A dispositional 
attribution is necessary because it answers the question of why an action 
has taken place. The action can either be attributed to environmental condi- 
tions (a product of the situation which would only be repeated under similar 
Circumstances) or a personal disposition (personality characteristics of the 
individual). Attrib . on theory attempts to specify processes within the per- 
ceiver that are involved in his explanation and prediction of the behavior of 
others. At each step toward personal attribution, the perceiver adds to his 
understanding of the action his ability to predict its future occurrence Ac- 
cording to Keliey (1972), it must be determined whether the action of others 
are attributable to internal factors (personality characteristics), external 
factors (environmental stimuli) or transient factors (unique to a specific sit- 
uation or moment m time). This determination is made by means of a princi- 
ple of covariation between potential causes and effects along a three di- 
mensional model. First, the perceiver makes a judgment of distinctiveness 
of the stimulus. Distinctiveness refers to the extenjl to which this person 
reacts m the same manner in other situations, or to similar stimuli The per- 
ceiver also makes a judgment of consensus. Consensus is the extent to 
which other people act in the^ame manner as the individual in question 
Finally, the perceiver makes a judgment of consistency Consistency is the 
extent to which this person acts m the same manner on other occasions 
Using the principle of covariation, the perceiver is most likely to attribute the 
actor s behavior to internal causes (dispositional attribution) under condi- 
tions of low consensus, high consistency and low distinctiveness While at- 
tributions to external causes would be made under conditions of high con- 
sensus, high consistency and high distinctiveness. Attributions of transient 
factors are made under conditions of low consensus, low consistency and 
high distinctiveness. 

An example of a dispositional attribution can be made when observing a 
teacher yelling and reprimanding a student m the school hallway If no other 
teacher has ever been seen reprimanding this student at other times, the 
consensus that the student is a 'trouble maker" is low If this same teacher 
has been seen reprimanding this student In the past, the consistency of the 
teacher s behavior is high. If the teacher responds to other students in a sim- 
ilar manner, the distinctiveness of this action is also low It can be concluded 
that the teacher s reprimand, carl be attributed to a personal disposition 
(dislike for students, low frustration tolerance, or simply mean) rather than 
to environmental conditions, such as student misbehavior 
Attributional bias and error is possible at every step of determining a dispo- 
sitional attribution. Additionally, all individuals make errors in attribution 
However, behavior disordered (BD) children, especially those that are basi- 
cally aggressive (acting out), potentially can make more errors in attribution 
due to their unique combination of behavioral and personality characteris- 
tics Singlely, this misattribution becomes a characteristic of the disturbed 
child. 

The first element in the attribution process is the observation of action 199 



Shaver (1975) suggests thai to avoid bias at this stage of attribution the per- 
ceiver must try to put aside personal expectation and prejudice and com- 
pare the description of the situation with others. The perceiver must also try 
to form an impression based on complete segments of behavior rather than 
little bits of information. All this may be very difficult for BD children First of 
all. these children unconsciously distort actions due to their psychological 
needs and motivations. Their self-concepts and self-esteem are very low 
They have need for great amounts of emotional support and are develop- 
mentally immature which suggests elements of egocentricity Therefore, it 
IS virtually impossible for them to put aside their own motivations to make a 
more accurate attribution. Behavior disordered children may also have dif- 
ficulty attending to all situational detail and the actor at the same time In 
many instances these children are unfamiliar with the situation They are 
unable to draw from their own past experiences to gain Insight into the sit- 
uational circumstances. This may beduetoaBDchild's limited background 
of experiences They also may not attend to situational factors due to the 
difficulty in prioritizing in order of importance situational variables This dif- 
ficulty with prioritizing is evident in the way BD children approach the learn- 
ing and organizational processes. Behavior disordered children may also 
have problems understanding cause-effect relationships which create 
problems when an attribution to environmental stimuli Is required More 
frequently they will attribute behavior of others to internal variables be- 
cause they cannot relate to environmental causes effecting the behaviors of 
others (only of themselves). Shaver (1975) suggests that due to the primacy 
effect we need to try to take in entire behaviors rather than segments Many 
BD children are characteristically impulsive and distractible which makes it 
very difficult for them to gather much information. Frequently they will 
ludge behavior based on small samples of behavior 

To prevent error in the judgment of intention, the perceiver must determine 
whether there exists plausible goals for the action and whether the actor is 
exerting himself in [he direction of the goal. Additionally, the action must 
occur in the immediate vicinity of the actor (Shaver. 1975) Using Kelley's 
model (1972) of attribution, the judgment of intention follows along three 
conceptual lines which aid in determining if there are plausible goals and if 
the actor is deliberately moving toward these goals BD children again have 
difficulty making judgments along all three dimensions of Kelley's model 
With respect to the judgment of distinctiveness, a BD child may have prob- 
lems determining if the behavior is evident across many situations due to 
inhibiting characteristics (hyperactivity, impulsivity. distractibility and dif- 
ficulties making generalizations). These characteristics inhibit concentra- 
tion and cognitive understanding required to evaluate many situations in 
which the actor may function. Judgments of consensus are equally as diffi- 
cult. A BD child, especially one that acts out. may have difficulty under- 
standing and relating to persons in authority positions He. in a sense, de- 
velops stereotypic views of people, especially adults Therefore, the fact 
that others also behave like the actor only reinforces his stereotypic views of 
others and still constitutes a (dispositional attribution for the actor Difficul- 
ties with generalizations ^nd hyperactivity which inhibits processing entire 
bodies of information crepes problems when judging the consistency of an 
&ctor s behavior« A very common characteristic of BD children is that they 
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1, Puts aside personal expectations 
and prejudice. 



2. Observes complete segments of 
behavior. 

3. Compares description of situation 
with others. 



TABLE 1 

Observation of Action 



Interfering Characteristics 



intervention Strategies 



1. Has difficulty putting aside ones own OBSERVATIONAL PRACTICE 



motivations and needs to observe 
accurately 



distorts actions | 

low self-esteem [egocentrlcity 

Immature ) 

2. Observes only small segments of 
information. 

3. Does not compare description of 
situation with others. 



Difficulty attending to situation and 
actor 

Poor background of experience 

Difficulty with prioritizing 

Difficulty understanding cause-effect 
relationships 

Impulsive 

Distractible 



Structured— film 
—video 
—role play 



Intent: 



Shaping awareness of detail 

Exposure to common situational 
experiences 

Discussion of importance of 
situational detail 

Discussion of cause-effect 
relationships 

Opportunity to compare 
descriptions 
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have developed a generalized expectancy for external locus of control for 
reinforcement. One might say that due to early failure when attempting to 
affect their environment, they feel that what happens to them is beyond their 
control. According to deCharms (1968), when a perceiver believes another 
person to have originated an action that is harmful, the evaluation of him Is 
more negative than if the perceiver believes that the actor is merely behav- 
ing negatively due to forces beyond his control. For a child who has expec- 
tancy for external locus of control for reinforcement, he sees other people 
as responsible and in control of those reinforcers. Therefore, the BD child's 
judgment of an actor's behavior would be more often than not originating 
with the person. For example, child A trips child B. Child B probably will 
misperceive this act to be intentional because he believes that everyone else 
has control or variables in the environment and capable of passing out nega- 
tive and positive reinforcers including punishment. 

In the final stefj of the attribution process a dispositional attribution is made 
Tho attribuf^ n that is made is not between the environment in general and 
the person v general, but rather between a specific force in the environment 
and a sp^*rfic personal disposition. According to Jones and Nisbett (1971) 
there is potential for attributional error because actors tend to attribute ac- 
tions to Situational requirements and observers attribute actions to personal 
dispositions. There is also a tendency to assign causal attributes to a dispo- 
sition and to cluster personal attributes together into organized personality 
groups. This may account for some percentage of error in attribution This 
behavior is clearly seen m the BD child who hastely stereotypes people 
based on small samples of behavior. They are convinced that those who de- 
liver reinforcers (external locus of control) have certain characteristics that 
will be the cause of future behavior (negative). This becomes apparent 
when the BD child is convinced that 'mean" people prevent him from expe- 
riencing events or obtaining particular items. BD children appear to have 
elaborate defense mechanisms that allow them to "function * and cope 
within their ecosystems. Defense mechanisms such as rationalization and 
projection would make it difficult to understand the role of the actor This 
inabi'ity to take another's perspective contributes to misperception of the 
behavior of others. Additionally, heightened emotionality makes evaluation 
of the sit'jation more difficult. 

By no nr| ans is the assumption being made that every attribution a BD child 
makes i.^in error nor that every possible error will occur Although not any 
one child has all these characteristics, they are typical of BD children Mis- 
perceptions and errors m dispositional attributions is a characteristic that is 
frequently appc-ront. 

This I nderstanding is crucial to treatment. Treatment frequently incorpo- 
rates ^ clarification of reality. With the understanding of attribution and the 
threr processes (observation, judgment of intention and dispositional attri- 
bution) treatment could focus on the aspects of attribution that have broken 
dovfn. This would be in essence a task analysis of the perceptual difficulties 
and the treatn.ent would focus on the smaller component parts of the 
problem. 

> , An example of intervention strategies that could specifically address the dif* 
ficulties that can occur m observation of action (difficulty putting aside ones 
202 own motivations and needs, observing only small segments of behavior. 
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TABLE 2 

Judgment of Intention 



Inttgrltlts 



Determine if— 

there are plau- 
sible goals for 
action. 



actor is exert- 
ing himself in 
direction of 
goal. 



1. Distinctiveness 

Is behavior 
evident across 
setting? 



2. Consensus 

Do others act 
in the same 
manner? 

3. Consistency 

Is behavior 
evident on 
other occa- 
sions? 



Inttrftring Ch«r«cttrUtlc» 



Intervention Strategitt 



1. Inhibited concentration and 
cognitive understanding to 
evaluate situations. 



hyperactivity 

impulsivity 

distractibility 

difficulty with generalization 
2. Reinforces stereotypic views 

difficulty relating to persons 
in authority 



3. Difficulty processing entire 
bodies of information. 

. hyperactivity 
impulsivity 
distractibility 
difficulty with 
generalizations 



OBSERVATIONAL PRACTICE 

Structured— film 
—video 
—role play 
Unstructured— actual 

—situational 
—occurrences 



Intent: 



Practice in deter- 
mining distinctive- 
ness, concensus, and 
consistency. 

Shaping an awareness 
to stereotyping 
behavior. 
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TABLE 3 

Dispositional Attribution 



intturitlM 



inttrftririg Chiract^rlttlct 



Intervention Strategies 



1, Takes role of actor. 



1. Has difficulty putting aside ones own 
motivations and needs. 



emotionality 
projection 

2. Observes carefully situational 2. Overemphasizes the "personality" of the 



constraints. 



actor. (Does not attend to situational 
constraints.) 

generalized expectancy for external locus 
of control for reinforcement. 



ROLE PLAY 
Intent: 

Practice taking the role of the actor. 

RESPONSIBILITY TRAINING 

Structure choices 
Behavior modification 
Value Clarification 

Intent: 

Practice using internal locus of 
control. 

OBSERVATIONAL PRACTICE 
Structured 
Unstructured 
Intent: 

Exposure to realistic situational 
constraints 
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and the inability tocompare occurrences with others) are structured obser- 
vational practices. These observational practices would be a presentation 
of predetermined segments of behavior through film, video and/or role play 
situations that students and teachers would discuss. The intent of these ob- 
servational-practices would be to. (1 ) slowly shape the student's awareness 
to situational and behavioral detail by introducing more complex and 
lengthy behavioral clips. (2) to expose students to more common situational 
experiences that they may not have personally experienced, (3) to discuss 
the importance or lack of importance of situational details, and (4) to pro- 
vide opportunity for students to compare descriptions of situations in order 
to build awareness of differing viewpoints and a need for consensus (See 
Table 1). 

Difficulties in judgment of mtention can also be addressed through struc- 
tured observational practices. However, the purpose of these observational 
practices would be to give students experience in evaluating the distinc- 
tiveness of situations, and the consistency and consensus of the target be- 
havior. These observational practices must be designed so that evaluations 
can be made across situations and time. Actual situational occurrences that 
happen daily within the context of the school may also be useful material to 
discuss with respect to distinctiveness, consistency and consensus As was 
stated earlier, a judgment of consensus frequently reinforces stereotypic 
views. Therefore, a different set of observational practices can be used to 
shape an awareness of stereotyping as a behavior. This could be done by 
first presenting situations in which judgments of consensus are blatantly 
stereotypic and then slowly introduce more subtle forms of stereotyping 
behavior to be evaluated. It would be important here to emphasize that 
judgments of consensus must be based on actual occurrences rather than 
stereotypic beliefs (See Table 2). 

To make an accurate dispositional attribution the student must take the role 
of the actor, and observe carefully the situational constraints that influence 
the actor's behavior. The use of roIjS play to practice taking the role of the 
actor IS one method to improve this skill. Again the use of observational 
practice could be used to discuss the situational constraints that have an 
impact on people's behavior. Additionally, intervention should also include 
strategies to make students more responsible for their behavior This may 
be done by programming structured choices, using behavior modification 
techniques and/or value clarification. This would help to alter the Students 
generalized expectancy for external locus of control of reinforcement and 
thereby aid in evaluating the importance of situational constraints (See 
Table 3). \ 

Practice m the three basic stages required for accurate dispositional attribu- 
tion teaches students how to cognitively mediate this process which will 
help them to increase their understanding of behavior and their ability to 
predict future behavior. There is a greater potential for success when the 
problem of misperception of reality is not treated in a global sonse but rather 
in relation to specific behaviors. 
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Treatment of Behavior Disorders 
Among Intellectually Gifted 
Youngsters: Case Studies with a 
Family-Centered Approach 



Historically, attitudes toward intellectually very able youngsters were noto- 
riously negative. Stanley (1974) pointed out that Thackery ". inadvert- 
ently may have helped coin the familiar expression 'precocious braf 
as early as 1855. Among society's arsenal of stereotypic epigrams concern- 
ing gifted children were those that assured "early ripe, early rot" or that In- 
sisted a child have some compensatory deficits to balance extraordinary in- 
tellectual gifts. As a generality one supposed certain result of extreme 
mtelleclual capacity was social and emotional maladjustment, 

Terman (1925) began his monumental life-time study of more than 1 .500 in- 
tellectually gifted children to subject the above-mentioned stereotypes of 
such youths to empirical study. In spite of some acknowledged deficiencies 
concerning Terman*s sample of youngsters, the evidence suggested that 
contrary to the many derogatory myths about them, brilliant children ap- 
pear to be at least as healthy, physically and emotionally, as their more typi- 
cal agemates. Hollingworth's (1929) work substantiated Terman's conclu- 
sions. Moreover, five-year follow-up results from the longitudinal inter- 
vention study concerning the education of mathematically able youths, in- 
itiated in 1971 at The Johns Hopkins University by Julian C. Stanley as the 
Study of Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY). have indicated that in- 
tellectually able youth are also extraordinarily active in extracurricular ac- 
tivities both inside and outside of school (Cohn 1980) Several outstanding 
examples of noteworthy professional development of a few of the earliest 
SMPYerssuggest that these youths have remarkable resources upon which 
to draw for their social and emotional growth as well as for cognitive devel- 
opment (Nevin. 1977. Time, 1977). Of course these"pace-setters" represent 
a forcton illustrations, that is, without substantial social and emotional de- 
velopment none of these youths could have achieved as much as they had 

The Study of Mathematically Precocious Youths (SMPY) has ceased con- 
ducting Its searches for precocious mathematical reasoners (An Office for 
Talent Identification and Development (OTID) has assumed the talent 
searches under the direct auspices of the Provost of The Johns Hopkins 
University.) SMPY has turned its focus to the follow-up studies concerning 
Its over 10.000 participants. Results from the first two. of eventually six. co- 
horts of the five-year follow-up survey have been reported (Benbow. 1 979; 207 
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Cohn, 1980). Many of the youths who chose to enter SMPY's talent searches 
demonstrated considerable robustness under stress during several days of 
intensive testing lo map profiles of their cognitive and affective devel- 
opment. 

it was not infrequent that these youths ^nd their families requested informa- 
tion concerning educational planning from SMPY staff members Very 
rarely, m fact only a handful of times, youths or their families requested help 
concerning a youngster's behavioral problems. In such cases referrals were 
made for appropriate counseling. Upon study, it was foijnd consistently that 
the underlying exhibited behavior problems were the result of familial adap- 
tations rather than related at all to the youth's intellectual giftedness. Two 
briefly described case studies are included in this paper to illustrate not only 
the family s involvement in the evolution of these youths' problems, but also 
the method by which counseling was conducted. 

The following cases represent an opportunity to look into the content and 
family-life processes of two disordered situations. What makes them special 
IS the presence of at least one child member who is recognized as gifted and 
who IS going thrOAjgh adolescence at this tir " Adolescence is respected by 
educators and therapists as an extraordinarily challenging stage of life for 
people to traverse and a difficult one with which adults and parents deal 
What unifies the character of these two cases is the contribution the mar- 
riage makes to insuring an environment of disorder that the "acting out" be- 
haviors of the child I'lonestly reflect. It is important to keep in mind that the 
role of giftedness in the child, while often the issue around which the par- 
ents rallied in order not to deal with the core problems of the marital rela- 
tionship, in reality never functioned as a celebrated cause for the parents to 
seek help for the special problems" of their gifted child. As soon as the 
problem was redefined as an issue of the adolescent need for individuation 
and separateness from the marnage, the family ceased to focus upon the 
child's intellectual ability as the presenting problem. 

Once this leap in perception had been made and the environment had been 
dealt with as a function of a normal" problem, the stigma of giftedness was 
removed withm the family and a model designed specifically to treat the 
need for individuation (referred to later as bi-modal counseling model) was 
applied with good outcome. Perhaps the most significan* result of case ef- 
forts 1 and 2 was the placing of giftedness outside the context of malad- 
justed or maladapted behavior 

BI-MODAL COUNSELING MODEL 

T he Bi-modal Counseling Model is borne out of a blending together of the 
concepts of adolescent individuation of Redl (1966) and Laurich, and Conti, 
(Conti and Laurich, 1975). Redl, who ran a series of residential child care 
centers m post-World War II Germany, recognized the need to supply ado- 
lescent children who were removed from their families with several adult 
supervisory persons rather than Mother/Father surrogate parents He rea- 
soned that the major task of adolescence is to move away from the family 
into adulthood over a period of several years. To force a teen-ager to relate 
to supervisors as parents is contra-social and contra-biological to the de- 
!08 mands of their age-level. By placing a sot of supervisors in positions of care 
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and availability for the adolescent, the teen-ager has options for seeking 
and choosing adult models of behavior and problem-solving which he or 
she senses or concludes are appropriate in style and content for the kind of 
, person into which she or he will develop. This process of supplying options 
to the adolescent is referred to by Laurich as "diluted parenting " 
The bi-modal concept is a modification of the process of dilution required 
by the adolescent, gifted or otherwise, for growth and Individuation In its 
one variation or adaptation, bi-modal interventions may be used by institu- 
tions with* resident populations, another, and the one applied in the two 
cited case examples, is the application to the still-intact family containing 
an adolescent who is in reaction and who is struggling to face the evolution 
of "becoming a separate person." Bi-modal intervention is structured 
* around the conjoint application of a two-person team of compatible educa- 
tors, counselors, or therapists to the nature of the family problem While oc- 
cupying separate rooms Counselor A meets with the parents at the same 
time, in the same place asiCounselor B who v/orks with the adolescent The 
very structure of (he bi-modal model reflects the need of the parents to let go 
of their child by giving him or her up to the other Counselor They can do 
this because they are meeting with their own Counselor whom they know 
works closely and well with their teen-ager's Counselor They can "trust" 
that their messages about their child will reach the other Counselor because 
of the relationship within the model. The teen-ager perceives that he or she 
has his or her "own" Counselor who isn't shared b/ the parents. This 
stresses the feeling of dilution and individuation craved by this age group 
the chiljj also knows thai he or she can "tell" on the parents without having 
tosuffer retribution and can get messages across which could never be sent 
in a face-to-face child-parent transaction, given the usually low-level of ver- 
bal messages emanating from adolescents. 

Frnally. the strength of the bi-modal intervention, which can be its weak- 
ness. IS the compatibility and cooperation of the counselors They must 
converse before and after each family session so that the agenda remains 
on course and so that they don t get pulled by the child or parents into an 
alliance against the other team,'* Rather, the counselors' strength and great- 
est serviceTcmains in preserving their own individuality so that Individua- 
tion IS effectively modeled to the adolescent. The parents can then move on 
to the recontrasting of the marriage as it enters a new stage in its life In 
which the children cease being the center of family functioning 



CASE NUMBER ONE 

This family consists of an intact marital dyad and three siblings, all male (15. 
14. and 1 1 years of age). There were 25 contacts of which the last three were 
bi-modal intervention model. This family was referred ostensibly because 
the pai ents. two of whose three children were quite Intellectually gifted, did 
not know what steps to take in planning their children's education Upon 
initial interview it was quite clear that this was a problem-plagued family 
with regard to its internal dynamics and that educational issues were more a 
symptom than a cause for intervention. 

Weekly visits to the home were made by the social workers It became ap- 
parent that the parents were overwhelmed with three boys, two of whom are 
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adolescents and one who is seizure-disordered, somewhat hyperactive and 
physically large for his 1 1 years. Compounding this is the fact that the mar- 
riage appeared never to have been good (and they had to get married) Fa- 
ther longed to have normal " athletic sons and spent long periods dwelling 
upon his family's Southern-traditions and heritage as a compensation for 
his self-concept problems. Mother was continually preoccupied with her 
weight and figure, both parents worked and all three boys went to private 
school. They had managed, in the face of all their own disappointments, to 
make their individual schedules so busy and at odds with each other's that 
they spent little or no time together. 

The focus of treatment was to get father to accept his three i^ns* various 
personalities and talents and for him to let go of his desire to stigmatize their 
differences. Because mother gladly joined in accomplishing this goal and 
because their relationship was so poor, father reacted defensively After 
prolonged efforts to get the family to function in a coordinated and caring 
manner, a bi-modal intervention was structured with all three sons being 
seen together by a clinical psychologist and thQ parents by the social 
worker 

The Change in the self-conce|Hof the boys and their behaviors was imme- 
diate. Their relationship with each other became less competitive and they 
spent less time getting involved in thetr parents dilemmas Unfortunately, 
father became upset at the prospect of having to deal with his marriage and 
bailed out of therapy. The social worker's contact with the parents was ter- 
minated but the boys continued to see the psychologist Contact with them 
two months after work with the parents had ceased indicated that the boys 
were progressing very well and their coping skills had continued to 
increase 



CASE NUMBER TWO 

This family consisted of an intact marital dyad and two siblings, one male 
(14 years old) and one female (12 years old). There were 27 contacts of 
which the last twelve were bi-modal intervention model This family was re- 
ferred because of severe acting out behaviors of th6 son in the home Much 
of this activity was focused on the mother in which, in response to her desire 
to control her son s behaviors and career goals, her son would violently as- 
sault her. Father, in rea^ction to this behavior, would counter assault theson 
The daughter had managed to remain outside this pattern. 

Fifteen contacts were made to the home with theobjective of family therapy 
While members were willing to attend, the needs of the individuals and :he 
marriage were so great that greater therapeutic leverage was required The 
real client in the situation became the marriage but the parents had man- 
aged to camouflage their problems by bringing their son in between them 
and using him as a conduit of psychological battle. The objective of therapy 
thus, became two fold, liberate the son from the psychic entrapment and 
isolate the marriage from the children. It was deemed particularly-appropri- 
ate to change the focus of treatment away from family therapy as the son's 
entrance into adolescence suggested the goals of increased functioning 
and independence outside the family. 
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The bi-modal intervention wasstructured around the teaming of a psychia- 
trist and a social worker. The psychiatrist focused his work on the son and 
the social worker on the parents. The structure of treatment was concurrent 
meetings of ail clients with their respective therapists at the same location in 
different offices. Each visit was preceded by a brief planning session be- 
tween the therapists and also followed by another brief conference In a 
general sense, it was decided that any work to be accomplished would rein- 
force the idea that the son had his own therapist and the parents had theirs, 
that if there were any mtra-f amily issues, each client was to bring them to his 
or her own therapist. 

The outcome of this coordinated bi-modal intervention was a highly lever- 
aged program for behavior change. The son ceased h 3 violent acting out 
behaviors, reported increased socialization at school and in the neighbor- 
hood Unfortunately, as a consequence of the son's changes, the marriage 
became very unstable. This often occurs when the member of a pathologi- 
cal behavior pattern changes their adaptive responses. Reactivity in the 
marriage took the form of fighting between the parents. This degenerated 
into a schizophrenic break experienced by the mother, resulting m a two- 
week hospitalization In a psychiatric facility. 

Upon her release, she remained on medication but did not take it reliably 
The father experienced a panic reaction to all of these changes and began 
rationalizing withdrawal from treatment. He claimed that his withdrawal was 
based on expense, although insurar;^ coverage was excellent 

At the poim of termination, mother was still on medication under the care of 
a family doctor The marriage was superficially intact. The daughter who 
had remained otlside of the family s events was unchanged, and the son 
had ceased all violence and had become quite socially well-adjusted 

One year later, the son contacted his psychiatrist by phone (he had had a 
phobic response to telephones prior to treatment) to report he was quite 
popular at school and to discuss via a one-appointnvent visit, his plans for 
the future 

The above case studies suggest a strategy for positive intervention in treat- 
ment of some types of behavior problems exhibited by intellectually able 
youths By providing ego support for the child and distracting the parents to 
deal with their concerns, individuation and effective separation (necessary 
for growth) appears to be facilitated. In these and other situations, the bi- 
modal counseling strategy also appears to have offered system-wide sup- 
port within the family for the youths' often atypical scholastic behavior ap- 
propriate for his or her intellectual and, ultimately, social and emotional 
growth It seemed that when the need for respect and non judgmental sup- 
port was met m intellectually precocious children, they tended to prosper, 
often in spiteof their parents, it also appeared that parents were relieved by 
having someone help them with their problem" children, when they them- 
selves had been unable to do so Above all, with intellectually precocious 
children a little went a long way Their extraordinary ability to learn ap- 
peared to extend also (at least m the two cited cases) to their social and 
emotional growth Of course, continued study is demanded to determine 
whether or not such a tentatively suggested strategy is worthy of continued 
use 
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